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BIG SUPPLY OF APPLE TREES! 
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There Will be a Scramble for Apple Trees This Spring. 


There are not enough apple trees in the country to supply planters. We have a big supply of Apple Trees, but in order to | 
make them go round we want to sell Cherry, Pear, Plum and Quince Trees with our Apple Trees. 


Big Supply of Cherry, New Diploma and Red 
Plum and Bartlett Cross Curfants. — 
Pear Trees, etc. 
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NEW SYRACUSE HARDY RED. 
RASPBERRY, | 


Also of GRAPE VINES, BERRY NEW HARDY BL AQKBERRY. 




















PLANTS and other : 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 9 ‘ 
Green’s Bargain. 

100 Car Loads 10 Big Grape Vines for 98c | grey 
3 | territor 
of TREES, PLANTS and VINES eee Deo: 
FOR SALE. 1 Brighton, 3 Concord, | ful to 
1 Moore’s Early, 2 Regal Red, | many 
3 Fruit and Nursery Farms 3 Niagara White. Pesce 
° im he 
, ee 
Ornamental se Bj Send to-day for New abo 
aes ee G9 fo you. Perablished ult 
Shrubs, Vines Se Ye BE Ge Ser Ge y Ber Ma er 0 eas Capital them, 
' , = : ' . i t 10 cents for areea’s We | 
and Trees. 7 “" Book on Fruit Grow- Henge 
| GREEN’S NURSERY G0., BOX 91, ROCHESTER, N.Y. '*-"°"™* ter. 
. : ve ae 








Qur New Catalogue of Fruits for 1910 is Now Ready for Delivery. Send for it. 
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Fifty-fifth Annual Session of West- 
ern New York Hort. Society. 


Held at Rochester, N. Y., January 27th, 1910. 


Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

The president in his opening address 
called attention to the remarkable suc- 
cess Of this association. It would be 
dificult to estimate how much wealth 
has been added to the country through 
the influence of such societies as this. 
During the fifty-five years of its exist- 
ence remarkable changes have occurred 
in fruit growing. Years ago _ fruit 
growing was a side issue, but now it 
is a business occupying the entire time 
and attention of able men in many 
parts of the country. In olden times 


Information About Grapes and Grape 
Culture, 


Prof. W. P. Hendrick took charge 
of a round table talk to grape growers. 
Those interested in grape growing were 
asked to adjourn to an adjoining room 
where questions and discussions could 
be brought up, and where the members 
could gather closely around the speak- 
er. These round table talks are some- 
thing new at horticultural meetings. 
At the same hour that the grape grow- 
ers were’-gathered together to discuss 
grape growing, those interested in 


but the clover should be plowed under 
in June or earlier the next spring, then 


clover seed should be sown again 
August first as before. Clover adds 


nitrogen to the soil and humus and 
other fertility, and clover is no experi- 
ment. This seeding down to clover is 
recommended not only for grape grow- 
ers but for orchards of apple, peach, 
pear, plum, cherry, etc., in all of which 
the seed should be sown not later than 
August first, hence it can be plowed 
under the next season not later than 
June first. Sow not less than eight 
quarts of red clover seed per acre. 
In the south crimson clover can be 
sown. Lime has been applied broad- 
cast with benefit to many vineyards in 
Chautauqua county. 

Grape growers and fruit growers in 


New Varieties Needed. 

Therefore producers of new fruits 
are needed, but the financial reward 
cf originators of new fruits has been 
so lacking in the past as not to encour- 
age any man in undertaking that work 
unless he is paid by the state or has 
been left a fortune by his ancestors. 

In the past the value of new fruits 
has been overlooked or underestimated 
and the originator of new fruits has 
not been considered: of much account. 
Who can call’ to mind at any horti- 
cultural meetings prominence being 
given to the presence of a noted man 
who has done good work in producing 
a valuable new fruit? We have had in 
our state such men as Jacob Moore 
who spent his life and fortune in at- 
tempts to introduce new fruits of his 
own production, but I have never seen 
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fruit growing was confined largely to 
4 few favored sections but now new 
territory has been developed and fruit 
growing is a national issue. Inventors 
have contrived many implements help- 
ful to the fruit grower in cultivating, 
Packing, spraying and pruning and 
many of these implements were found 
9n exhibition at this meeting. If the 
Visitor found nothing else to interest 
him he should find valuable sugges- 
tions in the improved implements. He 
Can also be greatly benefited by a care- 
ful study of the many varieties of fine 
fruits on the exhibition tables. The 
fruit grower should be familiar with 
Varieties and should be able to identify 
them. 

We had at our last meeting 1400 
Members of this association. Every 
year we find an increase in the num- 
ber. If fruit growers fully appreciated 
the advantages of such ar association 
ve should have over 2000 members. 


peach growing were gathered in an- 
other room. 

The first question asked was “which 
are the best fertilizers for vineyards?” 
The New York Experiment Station has 
a small vineyard in Chautauqua county, 


N. Y., where experiments are being 
made in fertilizers, in varieties, in 


pruning and in everything pertaining 
to grape growing. 3arnyard manure 
is less an experiment than any other 
form of fertilizer but fertile soil may 
not need any added fertility. Nitrate 
cf soda (500 pounds per acre) is effec- 
tive the first time applied but subse- 
quent applications in future years are 
less effective indicating that this fer- 
tilizer is largely a stimulant. The 
cheapest way to get nitrate is to sow 
clover seed on well prepared soil August 
first. The growth of this clover will 
help to mature the wood, and will re- 
tard the growth of the canes, will give 
protection to the soil during winter, 


general should make experiments in 
their soil with different fertilizers and 
watch results, thus learning what fer- 
tilizers to apply. Make the test by ap- 
plying certain fertilizers to one row of 
grapes and watch results. These ex- 
periments should extend through a 
series of years. 

Which is the best grape for vineyards 
in New York tater This question 
cannot be easily decided for varieties 
that will do well in one part of this 
state may not do well in another part. 
In Chautauqua county Concord is the 
great standby. It is a misfortune that 
there are not other varieties equally 
successful there. If there were other 
varieties equally good as Concord as 
yielders, shippers and sellers, it would 
add to profits. Then there would be 
grapes of different color, of different 
dates of ripening, of different quality, 
and some of them should be long keep- 
ers. Concord is not a long keeper. 


CONVENTION. OF WESTERN NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY HELD AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





him upon the platform and seldom 
heard his name mentioned conspicuous- 
ly as a benefactor of his race. 

No, we have been too greedy and too 
selfish to give honor to this man to 
whom honor is due. We would like 
the benefits of a marvelous new fruit 
providing it could be something like the 
Concord grape, Baldwin apple or Bart- 
lett pear, but are not willing to give 
honor to the men who have spent their 
lives in producing valuable new fruits. 
When a valuable new fruit comes to 
our attention we are glad to receive 
all the benefits possible from it, and 
there our enthusiasm ends. Often the 
man who spends his life in testing his 
thousands of seedlings is ridiculed and 
laughed at, or severely criticised, as 
is Luther Burbank at the present hour. 
Such men are public benefactors and 
should be rewarded at least with en- 
couraging words from individuals, from 
associations and from the press. 
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The Niagara grape 
a success in Chautauqua, 
roots are not uniformly 
growth there, and it is not a 
cropper in that particular locality. 
in Monroe county, N. Y., 
other sections of this state Niagara 
is a valuable variety, there being no 
defect in its root growth. It is a vigor- 
ous grower, and a healthy producer of 
remarkably large clusters of beautiful 
and attractive fruit of fairly good qual- 
ity. Catawba is not a great success in 
Chautauqua county, but at Hammonds- 
port, N. Y., and many other places 
where there are water protection and 
elevations, the Catawba is a favorite 
variety. 

Pocklington gave great promise years 
ago but has been discarded in this state 
as a market variety, as have Prentice 
and Lady Washington. Lucile is a new 
grape of remarkable and marvelous 
procuctiveness. It is a beautiful red 
grape as early as Concord. It pro- 
duces fine clusters. It is lacking in 
quality, but there are many who think 


it may become a popular. market 
variety. Regal is a red grape of fine 
quality, a vigorous grower and a 


proved 
Its 
of healthy 
reliable 
But 
and some 


from three to five canes are allowed 
to remain after pruning, these being 
spread out on the wire tréllis in the 
shape of a fan, some canes trained to 
the lower wire, others to the middle 
wires and others extending up over all 
the wires. In other parts of the state 
especially on the Hudson river the 
Kniffin system is practiced, which con- 
sists of two to four wires trained to a 
norizontal bar in the form of a reof 
over the tops of posts six feet or more 
in height. Two to three canes of the 
vine are trained up to these roof wires. 
The new growth spreads over the roof 
wires and hangs pendant, the main crop 
of fruit being produced on this roof 
ot wires. 

The predominating method is the fan 
system which is the most simple and 
natural and which produces more 
grape wood for cuttings, a desirable 
feature inasmuch as considerable 
revenue is secured from the cuttings of 
vineyards, which are planted by men 
engaged in the sale of young grape 
vines. 

Summer Pruning of the Grape. 

It has been the impression of the 
reporters that but little summer prun- 


I know of a vineyardist who 


has berry and other small fruits. 





Orcharg 


spent hundreds of dollars each year in fruits loom up largely at all horticy). 


cutting out wagon loads of canes and tural meetings. 
It is my will loom up large and in comparison 


leaves in July or August. 


A big apple orcharg 


opinion that this is time and money the small fruit may not seem so jm. 
thrown away, for it is not natural that portant, but when it comes to actual] 
any vine plant or tree should be robbed profit, it will be found that small fruits 
of its foliage, which is its main vital are fully abreast of the large fruits ay 


part. No vine or tree can 
fruit if its foliage is removed. 


mature its over the country. 
You to estimate the amount of small fruits 


It is more difficult 


might as well remove the lungs from grown, and their value, than it js to 
an animal as to remove the leaves from estimate the amount of apples from an 


a plant, vine or tree. 


orchard, but if I were asked to state 


It is the opinion of Prof. Hendrick what class of fruit I would recommeng 
that it will be profitable for the grape a poor man to plant, I would say from 


grower to plant varieties of 


excellence, of high quality and greater small fruits. 
He cited instances where such be able to wait many 


beauty. 
superior fruit 
a pound where 


was sold at 8c 
varieties 


quality were being sold from 2c to 8c strawberry, 
It is a fact that there is a grape which will soon-come into bear. 


per pound. 


greater actual experience by all means plant 
The poor man may not 

years for hig 

to 10c profits as he would have to do if he 

of poorer planted orchards. By planting the 
raspberry, currant, and 


demand for fruits of all kinds, whether ing, he is able to tide over an embarras- 


apples, pears, plums, 
are of superior quality and beauty. 
Worden grape was spoken of as be- 
ing of better quality than Concord and 
earlier. 
keep and will not bear long shipment. 
It is a good grape for the home grounds. 
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HOW THE PUBLIC 1S CHEATED SOMETIMES—WESTERN NEW YORK FRUIT SHOW. 


Showing how the consumer is buncoed by the unscrupulous apple dealer. 
barrel, which was sold to a consumer as of the A No. 1 grade. 


All of these 
This is a practice which the 


apples in the paper box were taken from one 
Horticultural Society is fighting, its members 


believing that it can only be a detriment to the industry, and that all of the products of the orchards should be graded and sold on their merits, 





marvelous yielder, berry large, but it 
has the defect of ripening unevenly in 
this state. At the south this defect 
would not be so noticeable. Gaertner 
is a favorite red grape at Rochester, 
N. Y., largé clusters, large berry, bright 
red of high quality. Barry is a favor- 
ite black grape. Winchell or Green 
Mountain is a very early white grape, 
producing large clusters of fine fruit, 
one of our best early grapes, but is 
hardly to be recommended for vineyard 
culture. 

Diamond grape, originated by Jacob 
Moore, is of high quality and great 
beauty, a good grower and good pro- 
ducer but as the fruit sometimes cracks 
it is not recommended for vineyard 
culture. Our reporter has not known 
it to crack in his vineyard near Roch- 
ester, N. Y. his shows how varieties 
differ in different localities. In some 
localities it cracks and in others it 
does not. In some seetions its root 
growth is not healthy while in some 
parts of the same state the root growth 
is healthy. 

The early red Delaware grape, so 
long a favorite, is considered one of the 
best of grapes, and largely planted both 
for home supply and for market. 
Campbell’s Early is a large black grape, 
fine clusters, good grower, about the 
same season as Concord. This grape 
succeeds in some localities while in 
other localities it is a failure as a vine- 
yard grape, but can be safely planted 
for home use. 


The System of Training Vines in Dif- 
ferent Parts of New York State. 


In Chautauqua we train the vines 
von the fan system, which means that 





ing is being done in New York state 
of late years, yet the -impression has 


gone out that summer pruning is es- 
sential. Many people are prevented 
from planting grape vines on the as- 
sumption that the vines must not only 
be pruned in winter or early spring 
before they leaf out, but that they must 
he constantly watched and the new 
growth nipped and thinned out during 
summer. On inquiry at this meeting it 
was discovered that scarcely any sum- 
mer pruning is deemed necessary in 
the production of the finest yields of 
superior fruit. This summer pruning 
is largely the scheme of fanciful men 
of the past who erroneously assumed 
that a man must continually stand over 
his grape vines with his pruning shears 
summer and winter in order to succeed 
in growing grapes. 

The fact is that the grape is one of 
the easiest of all fruits to produce. 
The vines are easily transplanted, they 
soon come into bearing, and they may 
continue to bear fruit for 100 years or 
more. Even without any pruning or 
attention grape vines will yield quanti- 
ties of fruit, but though the vines will 
produce largely of fruit without atten- 
tion the clusters will not be so large 
and beautiful as they will if the vine 
is pruned each year. 

Grape pruning consists in removing 
at least four-fifths of the new growth 
of the past season, and occasionally of 
removal of a cane of the old wood in 
order to renew the vines, the same as 
you renew a currant bush by taking 
out some of the old wood and allowing 


the new growth to predominate. Do 
not worry yourself about summer 
pruning. 


Moyer is an early red grape something 
like Delaware, but the clusters are not 
large and it is not of high quality. 
Deloga is firm, a red grape of fairly 
good quality which Prof. Hendrick 
thinks is promising for vineyard cul- 
ture. It is one of Prof. Munson’s seed- 
lings. P 
Back to the East. 


R. A. Pearson, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, says the pendulum of migration 
is swinging back to the east. The west- 
ern states have been so rapidly devel- 
cped, good farms in the eastern states 
can be bought for less money than in 
the west. Therefore the tide is turn- 
ing towards the east to such an extent 
that a railroad president is consider- 
ing taking up with Mr. Pearson the 
matter of low railroad rates to western 
home seekers, so that they may return 
to the land of the east, in accordance 
with a similar scheme which has led 
eastern men to seek homes in the west. 

A sign of the times is that of the 
president of the New York Central who 
has purchased several farms in this 
state for the purpose of instructing 
farmers in adding to the fertility and 
the productiveness of our farms. This 
president is going through the state 
telling farmers that the soil of our 
farms is not worn out, and that it is 
possible to double the yield of farm 
crops in this state and he proposes to 
show them how to do it. 

Geo. T. Powell was in charge of the 
round table talk on small fruits. There 
is an inclination on the part of horti- 
cultural societies to give but little at- 
tention to the growing of raspberry, 
blackberry, strawberry, currant, goose- 


or cherries that sing period of his life history. 


Professor Manages Orchards. 


Prof. Samuel Fraser is a young man, 


Its defect is that it will not a graduate of an agricultural college, 


who has been for several years em- 
ployed by a wealthy New Yorker to 
plant and manage a large orchard near 
Rochester, N. Y., and large berry fields, 
Such men who are qualified to assume 
the management of orchards are in 
great demand of late years. The editor 
of Green’s Fruit Grower is often asked 
to recommend men to take charge of 
large orchards or vineyards. Capital- 
ists are learning that there is no method 
of making the soil so profitable as by 
planting fruit. These rich men cannot 
manage their own farms, not having 
the time nor the skill, therefore they 
are seeking trained men for this work. 
This is one reason why our agricultural 
colleges have more students than they 
can house, and are asking for new 
buildings. 

Prof. Fraser’s subject was the size of 
apples desired by the average markets 
of the world and other kindred topics, 
He said that two and one-half inches 
was the size of apples generally desired, 
but large growing varieties such as 
King and Twenty Ounce should be 
three inches in diameter. In many of 
the foreign markets high color is more 
desirable than grade, yet in some of 
these markets the buyers were discrim- 
inating .in favor of quality, and could 
not be deceived in buying an apple of 
poor quality, but highly colored. Bright 
colored Baldwins are desired for early 
sale at Chicago, greener Baldwins for 
the late sales. A large showy apple 
of poor quality is called Kansas King, 
a fictitious name. This brand will not 
be long in demand. 3en Davis has re- 
ceived a black eye in the European 
market, but it is a good keeper and 
a good shipper. “Once bitten, twice 
shy” applies to the buyers of fruit. The 


British markcts will pay good prices 
for good dessert fruits. The Spy apple 
does not ship well to Europe. Euro- 


pean buyers want the same quality of 
apples at the top, middle and bottom 
of the barrel. 

Prof. John Craig says that the great 
apple growing region of Europe is on 
the Austrian Tyrolian district. The de- 
mand for apples from Britain is in- 
ereasing rapidly. There is no country 
in the world which has developed such 
a home ‘market for fruits as has the 
United States, where the laborer re- 
ceives such high wages as to enable 
him to indulge in fruit eating. 

Diagrams were shown telling how 
trees may be planted in an orchard 
with the greatest economy. When 
planted in squares, as many apple 
orchards are, there is an area of waste 
land, at least for the first forty years. 
On the Pacific coast, where the best 
orchard lands may be worth $3500 per 
acre, greater economy is displayed in 
planting so that more trees can be 
placed upon an acre. In Europe still 
greater care it taken, and a large num- 
ber of trees can be grown on an acré 
by their methods. They are planting 
apple trees at the regulation distance 
apart. Between these they may plant 
fillers, such as the plum or cherry, and 
between these at regular intervals the 
currant, gooseberry and other small 
fruits, thus every inch of the land is 
profitably occupied. 

Geo. T. Powell says that it is unsafe 
to advise planters to plant fillers, that 
is extra trees between the permanent 
trees in the orchard, for the reason that 
not one man in fifty would have the 
courage to take out and destroy these 
filler trees so long as they were bealr- 
ing fine fruit, when the time came 
when they were crowding the perman- 
ent trees. Most people would allow 
the filler trees to remain until the per- 
manent trees were injured, and many 
would never take out the trees planted 
as fillers. Mr. Powell has an apple 
orchard eleven years planted from 
which he must take out one half of the 
filler trees planted at the time, and yet 
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these filler trees are bearing fine crops 
of fruit every year. 

prof. Craig advised planting peach 
trees as fillers in apple orchards, but 
many were not in favor of planting the 
peach as a filler. Mr. Powell did not 
favor planting filler trees of different 
variety from the permanent trees. If 
the orchard were planted to- Wagner 
ne would plant Wagner as fillers so 
that all could be sprayed and treated 
at the same time and in the same man- 
ner. He would plant R. I. Greening, 
King and Spy fifty feet apart, Baldwin 
forty-five feet apart. Remember that 
if you plant filler trees you must fer- 
tilize the ground heavily, especially 
when the trees come into bearing. 

What John Says. 

Prof. Craig said that the best results 
were obtained where the varieties were 
mixed through the orchard so that the 
pollen of the different varieties might 
add to the impregnation of the blos- 
soms that were not very fertile. 

The best cover crop is hairy vetch, 
put seed is very expensive costing $50.00 
per bushel and hard to get at that. 
The vetch furnishes nitrogen. Sow five 
pecks of vetch seed per acre. Sow it 
August first. Crimson clover does not 
always germinate. It furnishes seventy 
to ninety pounds of nitrogen per acre, 
whereas vetch provides one hundred 
pounds per acre. Crimson clover is not 
hardy at the north, but is considered 
safe to plant where peaches will suc- 
ceed. Mammoth clover is the _ best 
clover to sow as a cover crop. Do not 
fall plow your orchards. Sow them to 
cover crops August first and plow under 
this cover crop in May. 

(Continued Next Month.) 





West Virginia Apples. 

2unning through the length of Berke- 
ley county is an elevated ridge of land 
known as the Apple Pie Ridge. This 
ridge, which is twenty miles in length 
and about one mile wide, extends 
through in Virginia. The soil on the 
ridge is a fine sand shale, with a rich 
clay subsoil. Here are located most of 
the leading orchards, and here the ap- 
ple attains a high state of cultivation. 
All of the orchards, however, are not 
located on this ridge, as there are other 
portions of the county containing soils 
equally as good for apple growing. The 
climate in this section is especially well 
adapted to fruit growing, this being 
evidenced by the fact that in the whole 
history of the industry there has never 
been a crop failure due to adverse 
weather conditions. 

It is estimated that in the county 
altogether about 2000 acres are laid 
cut in apple orchards of bearing age. 
The number of growing trees that will 
reach the bearing age within the next 
five years aggregates 150,000. -As the in- 
dustry is steadily expanding, it is be- 
lieved that the next ten years will see 
crops harvested valued at millions. 

John M. Miller has about 500 acres 
set out in apples, containing 20,000 
trees, divided as follows: Forty per 
cent. York Imperial, 40 per cent. Ben 
Davis and 20 per cent. Northwestern 
Greening, Mammoth Black Twig and 
Arkansas Black varieties. From 160 
acres of bearing trees he secured this 
year 15,000 barrels of first grade apples, 
Which he sold for over $45,000. From 
» twenty-three acre section he sold in 
1907, 3600 barrels; in 1908, 2500 bar- 
rels, and 1909, 4300 barrels, and the 
three years’ output netted him $20,000. 
The productivity of some of his trees 
is evidenced by the fact that from 
twenty-one trees in two solid rows he 
secured this year 326 barrels of good 
sound fruit, not including what is 
known as drops, culls or cider apples. 
These trees occupied about one-half an 
acre, and he received for the 326 bar- 
rels nearly $1000. 

The J. N. Thatcher Company has 
thirty-two acres containing 1030 apple 
trees of York Imperial, Grimes Golden 
end Mammoth Black TWig. These trees 
are young, three-fifths being ten years 
old and two-fifths thirteen years old. 
The company had a crop of 4000 bar- 
rels of first grade fruit, for which it 
received over $12,000 f. o. b. freight 
station near the orchard. 

John W. Stewart has an orchard con- 
taining about 16,000 trees, less than 
one-half of which are of the bearing 
age. From bearing trees, the oldest of 
which was ten years, he secured be- 
tween 6000 and 7000 barrels of first 
grade apples this year, and received 
for them about $3.40 a barrel f. 0. b. 
cars in orchard. In a few years, he 
states, he will have an output of at 
least 50,000 barrels annually. Mr. 
Stewart is one of the younger men en- 
gaged in the industry. 

The manager of an English buying 
house says: I have just sold three har- 
rels of Berkeley county, West, Virginia, 
York Imperial apples. We like the 
fruit and your methods of grading and 
packing. 





Fruit Helps 


By Prof. 


H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 
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How Grafting is Done. 

Last month I gave some preliminary 
suggestions about top-grafting and now 
I wish to give explicit directions for 
doing the work. It is supposed the 
scions are all safely stored in a.damp 
cool place, ready: to be taken out and 
used as needed. 

Grafting Tools. 

A saw will be needed to cut off 
the larger branches and the narrow 
bladed, bow backed pruning saws are 
the best, because they cause little fric- 
tion in going through the wood and are 


on a little stick for a core and putting 
them in melted grafting wax until well 
soaked, when they must be unrolled 
while hot and cooled on a wire or bush. 
These are torn into narrow strips when 
used. 

What Branches to Graft. 


The most important point in deciding 
what branches to cut off in top-graft- 
ing is, that they should be those that 
are making the most vigorous growth. 
A weakly or subordinate branch will 
not push the graft and this is the chief 
object to be sought. Cut the main 


how this should be done, with the points 
cut off a little, making a shoulder about 
as wide as the scions are in diameter. 
These sloping cuts will heal over in half 
the time that square stumps will and 
leave no dead places as square stumps 
do. Sometimes they will be covered 
with new growth the first season. Try 
it and know it from experience, as I 
have many thousands of times. And 
do not have long stumps. Six inches 
is usually long enough. Get the new 
wood from the grafts as near to the 
junction with the main stem or branch 
as possible. I have often seen grafts 
set far out on the branches, making 
long stilt-like stumps that were very 
bad for many reasons. 


Cleft and Splice Grafting. 


There are many styles of grafting 
but for general use in top working old 
trees there is none that I have tried 
that is better than the cleft or split 
method. Some grafters cut a slit in the 
top of the stump with a saw and insert 
the scion in this slit, but I have not 
found it any better or easier to do than 
by splitting. The split is made by gently 
driving the blade of the grafting knife 
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light and easy to handle. A small 
butcher’s saw changed so as to cut 
wood instead of bone does very well. 

The style of grafting knives we see 
pictured in the books I have tried and 
do not like. One with a plain blade 
about % to 1 inch wide and 3% inches 
long made from % inch spring steel 
or an old file and well tempered is the 
very thing. It should be drawn to the 
edge with a very smooth flat bevel 
from the back and the end which is 
left square sharpened to an edge in 
the same way. The metal should ex- 
tend to the butt end of the handle and 
be well riveted. A little hardwood club 
about 10 inches long will serve as a 
mallet for splitting the stumps. A very 
sharp and well tempered pocket knife 
with a 3 inch blade will serve to trim 
the scions. <A pint cup to hold the 
trimmed scions completes the outfit, 
except a shallow basket to hold all 
these things. 

Grafting Wax. 

There are several ways to make 
grafting wax. One of the best is made 
from one part tallow, two of beeswax 
and four of rosin, melted together and 
poured into, water to cool, taken worked 
like taffy and made into balls about 2% 
inches in diameter. These should be 
covered with greased paper and may 
then be laid away for use at any time. 

Another good wax is made from 6 
pounds of rosin, 1 pound of parafine 
and 1 pint of linseed oil treated as has 
been already mentioned. © 

Waxed-cloth is very useful in binding 
about the grafts. This is made by 
rolling strips of 4 or 6 inch cotton cloth 








leaders at the top and on all sides of 
the tree. So distribute the grafts that 
when they grow the head will be as 
well balanced as possible. Leave on 
some of the smaller branches to en- 
courage circulation of the sap until the 
grafts get well grown. Then they 
should be cut away or grafted if this 
seems necessary to fill out the head. 
Another point, do not cut branches over 
2% inches in diameter because they 
make too large wounds. Go a little 
higher and cut off above-a fork. 





Figure # Figure 2 


How to Make the Cuts. 


It is said that experience is our best 
teacher and in grafting it has taught 
me never to make a square cut stump. 
I always slope the stump at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. The drawings show 


in its full width, being careful to have 
the blade lower on the side where the 
scion is to stand, so it will cut a smooth 
place for the scion to fit and not tear 
open a rough place by splitting ahead 
of the edge. 

Another point in which I do differ- 
ently from many grafters is, in never 
setting but one scion in a stub. Two 
or more causes forks to form and they 
are usually not needed. One scion on 
the top of a sloping stub, as shown in 
the drawing, is sufficient and will heal 
Over quickly and make a smooth and 
solid union. 

The scion should be about three 
inches long and trimmed on both sides 
with long, straight cut, making a wedge 
that is a little thicker on one edge 
than the other, and an inch or more in 
length. There should be a bud a little 
below the top of the thick edge of the 
wedge. With the sharpened point of 
the grafting knife the split stump is 
pried open and the scion inserted nearly 
to the top of the wedge, the bud on 
it being set a little below the top of the 
stump: and the inner edge of the bark 
carefully matched. In case of accident 
this bud may be the only one left to 
make the growth. The spring of the 
wood of all stumps an inch and over 
in diameter will hold the scion firmly 
in place without tying. For smaller 
stocks the tongue method of grafting 
should be used. This is done by cutting 
a long slope at the top of the stock 
and a similar one at the butt of the 
scion, with a slit, making a tongue in 
each and by pushing these together a 
very well fitted splice is easily made. 
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This requires tying with a string at top 
and bottom of the splice to hold the 
parts together firmly before waxing. 
Both these methods are for grafting 
done before the bark begins to peel. 


Bark Grafting. 


Late in the spring, after the bark 
begins to peel other grafting methods 
than those mentioned should be used. 
One of the best is what is commonly 
called bark grafting. The stump is cut 
exactly as for the cleft method but 
the wood is not split, the bark only 
being slit with a knife on the top of 
the stump. The scion is sharpened en- 


tirely from one side to a long, slim 
point. This is pushed downwards under 
the bark where the slit was made, so 


that the cambiums of both stock and 
scion are brought in contact, as is shown 


in Fig. 2. It will be necessary to 
bind over all with a string and then 


wax the entire wound or cover with 
waxed cloth. 

In case of this late grafting it is 
necessary to have the scions kept in a 
cormant condition and this can be eas- 
ily done by packing them in damp 
moss or other soft material and bed- 
ding the package in the sawdust of an 
ice house or by burying in the ground 
on the north side of a building. If the 
scions are kept cool and moist grafting 
can be done after the trees are in full 
leaf. 

Waxing. 

If the waxing is not well done there 
is no use to do the grafting, for the 
scions will not grow. Evaporation must 
be prevented by a complete covering 
of wax or waxed cloth. It is far better 
to have another person to do this part 
of the work than the grafter, because 
his hands should not be daubed with 
the wax and grease that is necessary 
to be handled; and a smart boy can do 
it as well as anyone, causing little ex- 
pense. The coat of wax should not be 
thick but it should be very complete. 
A lump of tallow is needed to rub on 
the hands to keep the wax from sticking 
to them. A smart waxer can cover 
more than one person can graft. I 
have had one man saw off the branches 
and do the waxing for me as fast as I 
could put in the scions. 


After Care. 

Watch the grafts after they begin to 
grow and rub off all sprouts from the 
stumps. They will rob the grafts of 
the nourishment they should have. 
Grafts are sometimes allowed to fail or 
grow very feebly from this cause. 
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Mr. Charles A. Green, Ed. Dear Sir: 
We have received the dishes and were 
delighted with the same. Please ac- 
cept our sincere thanks and believe us 
a warm friend of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Most respectfully yours, Mrs. D. B. 
Roots Irwin, O. 
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How Grapes are Grown in the Chautau- 
qua Grape Belt. 
PD. K. Falvay, in “Canadian Horticul- 
turist.”’ 

There are 35,000 acres of bearing 
vineyard in the Chautauqua grape belt. 
the Concord and Niagara are raised. 

Our grapes were formerly set eight 
feet in the row, the rows being nine 
feet apart. For the past few years the 
roots have been set six or seven feet 
apart in the row, the object being to 
put up fewer canes from each vine and 
still maintain an average. The posts 
should be between the third and fourth 
vines to prevent the wires from sagging 
when loaded. 

The best roots obtainable should be 





purchased. They are now so graded 
that those designated “Extra Number 
Ones” are the kind to get. Other 


grades are set, but the best are always 
the most satisfactory. During recent 
years newly set vineyards have not done 
as well as in former years. The cause 


has-not been definitely determined. It 
is believed by some that the vitality of 
the grape cuttings has been weakened 


There is Money in Apples. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Arthur G. Symonds, N. H. 


There is money in the apple crop 
raised throughout America and no 
branch of farming pays better for labor 
and money expended. It is only within 
recent years that people have placed a 
proper value upon their apple orchards. 
Good prices and ready markets have 
awakened a new jnterest in fruit cul- 
ture. To-day American apples are eaten 
by nearly every civilized people and are 


effered for sale in all the leading 
markets of the world. 
Is it strange then to find farmers 


giving their fruit trees more attention? 
For years the apple trees in certain sec- 
tions of New England have been 
neglected. They have not been fertil- 
ized, pruned, or sprayed, and the fruit 
borne by such trees has been inferior 
and diseased. But a great change is 
coming over the farmers and the axe, 
saw, pruning hook, and sprayer are be- 
ing used effectively and with beneficial 
results. Take away the profits from 
any branch of farming and the farmer 
will soon lose interest in that particular 
branch, but give him a profit and how 
soon will he manifest pride and industry 
in that branch, 

It has been true, it is true to-day, and 
always will be true, that fruit will con- 
stitute a large share of the food of man- 
kind. The apple is a favorite fruit the 
world over. There is no place upon 
this continent where the color is more 
striking, the flavor richer, and the keep- 
ing qualities better than in the apples 
grown in New England. 

Why then should not the rock ribbed 
farms in this section with soil so well 
adapted to fruit raising be transformed 
into veritable apple orchards? Why 
should framers hesitate to go into fruit 
raising when the markets of the world 
are yawning for their crop? New Eng- 
land is nearer Great Britain, Germany, 
and France, the great apple consuming 
countries, than other fruit districts of 
America and the shipping points of 
Portland and Boston are near at hand. 

There is a lot of work to be done up- 
on these farms before they can be made 
to blossom as the rose and bear fruit 
that has no rival. The old apple trees 
should be cut down and destroyed by 
fire. Others should be _ prudently 
trimmed, the brush burned, the old 
bark on the trunks scraped off. If the 
trees are less than forty feet apart each 
way enough should be cut out so that 
the space between will be the required 
distance. Young trees coming up should 
be transplanted if it is not advisable 
to graft them where they are growing. 
Every tree bearing cider apples or 
natural fruit should be grafted. No 
scion should be set other than Baldwin 
for this is the accepted market apple 
everywhere. 

The pruning and grafting are no more 
necessary than the proper care of the 


by the general deterioration of the vines 
from which the grape bush is taken 
for cuttings. With all the fungous dis- 
eases that infest the vines, the grape 
root grower should use extra precau- 
tion in obtaining grape brush for cut- 
tings. No wood should be used unless 
taken from sprayed vineyards. 

These roots are set very deep, from 
fourteen to eighteen inches below the 
general surface of the soil. As the 
ground is worked, the high centres are 
gradually worked toward the roots. 
Corn or potatoes are usually planted 
between the grape rows the first year. 
The first year’s growth is cut back to 
two or three buds the second spring. 
The third spring the canes are tied up; 
not more than two canes should be 
used. One and a half canes are better, 
that is, one cane to the top wire and 
a shorter one to the bottom wire, the 





shorter cane making the better wood 
growth for the following year. Invari- 


ably the best growth of wood is near 
the top of the cane, and if both canes 
are tied to the top wire the growth of 
wood will be too far from the ground 


trees. Spread stable manure around 
them, plow it under and raise crops for 
several years in the orchard. Do this 
at intervals of every few years and place 
some sort of fertilizer around the trees 
each year, preferably late in the fall, 
that the heavy rains of autumn and 
springtime may send the nourishment 
to the roots. Wood ashes, hen manure, 
stable manure, commercial fertilizer are 
all good for such purposes. 

Do not think that the orchards needs 
to be on a smooth level piece of land. 
Apple trees like other trees of the forest 
will grow and thrive anywhere the soil 
is good. No matter if the land is slop- 
ing, on a steep side hill, or in a rough 
and rocky pasture, providing the soil 
is strong and rich. A southern slope 
is preferable to a northern cant but the 
erchard will thrive just the same if the 
conditions are right. Moist land or soil 
that holds the moisture is to be selected 
for the apple orchard. Land on the 
hills is better than that in the valleys 
and where there are rocks, especially 
granite, there will surely be found a 
soil that is best adapted to apple 
culture. 

In this age when there are so many 
pests and insects that infest the fruit 
trees and injure the apples it is neces- 
sary to spray the trees at the proper 
time of year in order to destroy these 
pests and insure sound marketable fruit. 

An endeavor should be made to in- 
crease the productiveness of the orchard 
by grafting with scions selected from 
the trees producing the most fruit. 
Likewise the flavor, color, and other 
qualities should be improved. There is 
ample opportunity for study and experi- 
ment along these lines and how fascin- 
ating it would be to one following fruit 
culture as his life work. 

The matter of sorting and packing 
can be reduced to a science and the in- 
terior and exterior of every barrel, box, 
or package in which apples are shipped 
can be made attractive. Care and pains 
in this direction enhance the value of 
one’s product by making it pleasing to 
the eye. 

The fruit industry is adapted to New 
England. Why not convert the aban- 
doned farms into money making enter- 
prises? Why not make every farm an 
apple orchard that will enrich its own- 
er? The great middle west is the place 
to farm, the east the place to grow fruit. 
Nature has provided here the proper 
soil, climate, and conditions for fruit 
culture. Why not then make fruit 
raising the leading industry in New 
England? Let her raise the finest ap- 
ples in America and have as her market 
the civilized world. 





John A. Johnson.—As a life work I 
would rather be able to provide for 
the needs of a family, enjoy the fellow- 
ship of good friends and good books 
and write one book that would be read 
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Upper picture is that of a marvelous exhibit of 
superior apples at Orleans county fair. The lower 
part of photograph is that of a western New York 
evaporator and cider mill with piles of apples on 
either side. 





High Dividends on Fruit Land, 


Men are beginning to recognize that 
fruit growing can be extended as suc- 
cessfully as other lines of industry. 
Four years have passed since I sub- 
mitted publicly a tabulated statement 
showing the net profits of some dozen 
full-grown, well-cared-for orchards to 
be about 16 per cent. annually on a 
valuation of $1000 an acre. Though 
the two succeeding years were the worst 
in our history, yet that statement has 
since been verified and strengthened by 
actual experience, and also indorsed 
by the special committee of the fruit 
growers’ association appointed to ex- 
amine it. 

In no period of our history have the 
selling values of orchard properties in- 
creased as during the last two years, 
and orchardists realize that there is 


money in the _ business. Our ocean 
transportation facilities are expected 
to be immensely improved with the 


advent of fast steamers. Instead of 
Ontario and United States making keen- 
er competition, it is felt that the rapid 
development of the northwest will les- 
sen from 50 to 75 per cent. of Ontario’s 
export trade markets, and in spite of 
the increased production in the United 
States the possibilities of an apple 
famine are talked about. 

Whether this famine comes to our 
neighbors or not, actual figures show 
that the export from New York has 
gradually decreased during the past six 


years from .1,249,942 in 1903-4 to 
536,924 in 1908-9.—‘N. E. Horticul- 
turist.’”’ 





Mexico now holds fifth place among 
nations for the production of quick- 
silver, but the falling off of production 





a hundred years from now than to in other countries may bring it into the 
amass all the money in the world. lead within a few years. 
to make a good shaped vine. The support that many. The judgment of 


first wire is usually twenty-four inches 
from the ground; the second wire is 
from twenty-six inches to twenty-eight 
inches from the lower wire. 

The canes are tied with No. 21 wire 
cut about five inches long, and _ so 
twisted around the cane and trellis 
wire as to come off with the old wood. 
String is used when necessary to tie 
any of the canes to the lower wire. 
Tie a loose knot to prevent girdling. 
We tie but once, unless some of the 
vines should be broken down with wind 
or other causes. A food tier can tie 
an acre a day in a vineyard with four 
canes to the vine. There are from 540 
to 600 vines per acre according to dis- 
tance apart in the row. 

It requires about six years to get a 
strong vineyard; that’is, one that is 
capable of supporting from four to six 
canes. The constant temptation among 
vineyardists is to tie up too many canes 
en young vines; and by so doing they 
injure their vineyards seriously. 

In old vineyards we usually put up 
from four to six canes if the vine will 




































the trimmer must be exercised con- 
stantly. He must treat each vine in- 
dividually, and not only train for the 
present year but also must have in view 
which canes and buds will produce 
wood in the proper place for the fol- 
lowing year’s crop. 

An extra good trimmer will trim an 
acre of heavy vines in from ten to 
twelve hours. The work is done during 
the winter months. After the brush is 
pulled from the wires it is drawn out 
by a team hitched to a long pole. Two 
men with a team can pull out and burn 
the brush from ten to twelve acres in 
a day. The work in the vineyard is all 
done by horse power except the hand 
hoeing. The one-horse plow, the gang 
plow, the spring-tooth harrow, and the 
two-horse vineyard cultivator with the 
disc wheel to guide it, are the principal 
tools used during the season. The horse- 
hoe, of course, is used for cleaning out 
under the wire. 


The Chautauqua grape grower 
has the method of cultivation re- 
duced to a_= science. Nowhere are 


grapes cultivated so cheap- 
ly or rapidly as in Chau- 
tauqua county. 

A vineyard should be 
gang-plowed twice drring 
the season, horse-hoed and 
hand-hoed once, and be 
cultivated every ten days, 
at least, up to August 10 
or 15. The cost of trim- 
ming, * tying and_ care 
should be about $13.00 an 
acre up to time of harvest- 
ing. Vineyards that are 
infested with grape pests, 
such as the root worm 
and leaf hopper, require 
special treatment—that is, 
cultivation and spraying— 
which adds to the expensé 
quoted. 
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Prof. Van Deman’s 
Answers to Inquiries. 


J. F., of Missouri, who lives 100 miles 
south of Kansas City, is wanting to 
know if it would pay him to plant a 
pecan orchard there, and if so of what 
yariety. 

Reply: The pecan is native in some 
of the rich creek and river bottoms of 
the region in which this man lives and 
J have seen many wild trees in bearing 
about 100 miles west of his place, on 
the Neosho river bottoms. The trees 
are entirely hardy there, but they do 
not bear very regularly or abundantly 
and the nuts are usually small and of 
inferior quality, compared with the 
really good pecans that are grown far- 
ther south. But there are a very few 
varieties of the hardy northern type 
that have been found and one such I 
have now growing in our pecan nursery 
from scions sent from Missouri. The 
time may come when there will be 
hardy varieties of this best of all nuts 
that will approach in size and other 
good qualities the superior kinds now 
being grown in the lower south. The 
pecan will grow on almost any good up- 
land but the deep, rich creek and river 
Lottoms is the proper place to plant this 
tree. 


G. T., of Oregon, and several others 
in the west have asked how to destroy 
worms that infest the interior of the 
fruit of the gooseberry and currant. 

Reply: This insect lays its eggs under 
the skin of the berries and there is no 
way known to poison th® larva nor to 
prevent the laying of the eggs. There 
is some chance of killing the adult in- 
sects by spraying the bushes with arsen- 
ate of lead early in the growing season. 
They live over-the winter in the larval 
stage in trash on the ground and come 
out in the springtime and feed to some 
extent on the foliage of the currant and 
gooseberry. If this is covered with 
poison they may get a little of it and 
die. The scientists are studying the 
habits of this pest and hope to learn 
better how to fight it, but at present 
it is a difficult thing to contend with. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Will you kind- 
ly tell the proper thing to do with an 
apple tree troubled with black canker, 
where almost all the limbs are affected? 
—Perley Chaplin, Me. 

Reply: It might be the safest and 
easiest thing to cut down the tree and 
burn it, thus getting rid of all the dis- 
eased places and preventing further 
spread from the spores. But it may be 
possible to stop the spread and cure the 
cankers by treatment. If not too very 
abundant cut off a part of the branches 
below the diseased places and burn 
them. Where it is better to try a 
remedy pare off the cankers very close 
and smear the wounds with bordeaux 
mixture. Spraying with this material 
and the lime-sulphur wash are said to 
both be good as preventives by killing 





GET POWER 
The Supply Comes From Food, 


If we get power from food, why not 
strive to get all the power we can. That 
is only possible by use of skillfully 
selected food that exactly fits the re- 
quirements of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a 
poor fire is not a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to select the 
right food to fit my needs, I suffered 
grievously for a long time from stomach 
troubles,” writes a lady from a little 
town in Missouri. 

“Tt seemed as if I would never be able 
to find out the sort of food that was best 
for me. Hardly anything that I could 
eat would stay on my stomach, Every 
attempt gave me heart-burn and filled 
my stomach with gas. I got thinner 
and thinner until I literally became a 
living skeleton and in time was com- 
pelled to keep to my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded 
to try Grape-Nuts food, and it had such 
zood effect from the very beginning that 
' have kept, up its use ever since. I 
was surprised at the ease with which I 
digested it. It proved to be just what I 
needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the 
heart-burn, the inflated feeling which 
gave me so much pain disappeared. “My 
weight gradually increased from 98 to 
116 lbs., my figure rounded out, my 
strength came back, and I am now able 
to do my housework and enjoy it. 
Grape-Nuts did it.” 

A ten days’ trial will show anyone 
some facts about food. 

Look in pkgs, for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








You're missing a lot of pleasure 
by not having a Victor in your home 


There’s no end of enjoyment in hearing its won- 
derful variety of music and fun, 


afford to do without it. 


Think of getting for as little as $10 a musical in- 
strument that brings to you the world’s best music 


and entertainment. 


Never has so little money bought so much pleasure. 

The Victor is the world’s greatest musical in- 
strument. The only instrument on which you can 
hear the voices of the greatest opera singers, for 
Farrar, 
Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 
Tetrazzini, and other famous artists make records 


Caruso, Calve, Eames, 


exclusively for the Victor. 


They realize that the Victor is the only instru- 
ment that does full justice to their voices, and they 
make records only for the Victor, because they want 
every part of every selection to be as sweet and 
natural when they sing in your home, as when they 


sing on the grand-opera stage. 
Victrola XVI, 
$200 and $250 








We’ll send 
on FRE 


You don’t pay a cent unless you keep it. 
small sum each month. If you don’t want it after trial, send 


it back at our expense. 


Our prices are the lowest factory prices. 


Mail this coupon (or postal) 
to-day for particulars. 


C. J. HEPPE & SO 


Victor Distributors. 


Founded 1865. 


And if these great 
singers find that only the 
Victor is equal to the task 





ou a Victor 


TRIAL 


and no home can 


Gadski, Homer, 





Victrola XII, $125 


Then pay us a 


Name 


of reproducing their voices 
to perfection—the greatest 
test of record-making— 
then surely it is also the 
best for every other kind of 
music and entertainment. 

So no matter what you 
want to hear, whether it is the 
music of the most famous bands 
and orchestras, instrumental solos and duets, favorite 
old-time ballads, the latest popular songs, high-class 
vaudeville sketches, 
prefer, you get it at its best only on the Victor. 


The proof is in the hearing. 


It is worth your while to go to the nearest Victor 
dealer and hear the beautiful “* Miserere’’ from 
tore, sung by Caruso, Alda, and the Metropolitan Opera 
House Chorus (Victor Record 89030). 
play this or any other records you want to hear, with- 
out cost and without obligation to buy. If youdo want 
to buy, he will arrange easy terms to suit. 

Write us today (use the coupon) and we’ll tell you the name 
and address of the nearest Victor dealer’s where you can hear 
the Victor, and we’ll send you the Victor catalogues showing 
the different styles of the Victor, giving a list of the 3000 Victor 
records, and containing pictures of the famous singers and 
musicians who make records for the Victor. 

Victor Double-faced Records are of the same high quality 
as Victor Single-faced. i 
Buy double-faced ifthe combinationsuits you. New Victor 
Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Y, 


lith and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 4 
_ To get best results use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records. 




















Victor I, $25 
Other styles $10 to $100 


or sacred music, or whatever you 


Trova- 


He will gladly 


The only difference is in the price. 


C.J. HEPPE & SON, Victor Distributors 
1117-1119 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me at once full par- 
ticulars of your Victor FREE TRIAL 
OFFER and easy payment plan. 





1117-1119 Chestnut St.: Post Office 





PHILADELPHIA. 











the spores before they germinate and 
enter the bark. 


Are seeds of wild thorn apples suit- 
able for growing nursery stock? I have 
bought a farm on which is a badly 
neglected orchard. Would it be advis- 
able to give thorough pruning next 
spring, or only in part? The trees are 
growing on ridges for drainage. Should 
these ridges be leveled down after land 
has been tile drained, or should pres- 
ent contour be maintained? The orchard 
has lain in sod for many years, should 
it be plowed, or would it be better to 
cross disc it and harrow instead?— 
J. W. M., Ohio. 

Reply: The wild thorn apple is not 
fit for stocks for the apple or any other 
fruit tree, so far as tried. The union is 
rot permanently good. The apple 
orchard should be drained first of all 
and the sod plowed under. It is not 
necessary to level down the ridges for 
they will do the soil good rather than 
harm by aiding in the drainage of the 
land, which is of a level nature. Fre- 
quent harrowing and discing during the 
summer will keep the soil moist and 
mellow, which is what the trees need. 
It is very probable that the trees need 
pruning, but there is danger of doing 
too much of it. Reasonable cutting out 
of the branches will do good but very 
severe thinning and cutting back will be 
injurious. 


W. T. L., of Massachusetts, has an 
apple orchard of several varieties that 
he says has been well cared for but 
the fruit is affected with some trouble 
that causes “faded red spots’ in the 
flesh, and some kinds seem to be “stung 
and unfit to eat.” 

Reply: It is probable that the little 
apple maggot, Tripeta pomella is the 





cause of the trouble, although he saw 
no worms in the apple. It is a very 
bad insect and is common in New Eng- 
land and a few northern states. It is 
almost impossible to fight it successful- 
ly, because no kind of spray will poison 
er otherwise kill it. The eggs are laid 


under the skin of the fruit and noth- 
ing will reach them. Picking up the 


fallen fruit and burning it is about the 
only way to fight this terrible pest. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Will 
you inform me if the English walnut, 
now grown in New York state, could be 
successfully grown in north Arkansas, 
and if so, how I should get a start of 
them; whether they are budded or not; 
when to plant the nut, ete.? Thanking 
you, I remain a subscriber.—Peter Todd, 

Reply: The cultivated walnuts will 
probably do very well in Arkansas, but 
I do not know positively of the trees 
growing there. There have been trees 
of the Persian or English walnut grown 
in many sections of the central eastern 
states for many years past, but almost 
none have succeeded and for several 
reasons. One is that all have been 
seedlings and usually of the more 
tender strains of the species, Juglans 
regia. Another reason is that many of 
the trees are not self-fertile, because 
their male and female blooms have not 
come out at the same time. And in 
some sections the roots of this tree do 
not flourish in the soil as other walnut 
roots do. 

Within recent years there have some 
trees come to notice in several states 
that bear good nuts in abundance and 
prove to be hardy even in New York, 
Pennsylvania and other places as far 
north. Surely these varieties will be 
hardy if grafted on our native wild 
walnut roots, and by this means their 


individuality will be preserved. Seed- 
lings are usually far from the same as 
the parent in several ways and there- 
fore grafted or budded trees are the 
only ones safe to plant. These have 
been almost impossible to procure be- 
cause they are very difficult to graft 
successfully and those who had really 
good trees did not wish to allow them 
to be cut for propagating wood. There 
have been a few for sale in a limited 
way and at a very high price in Cali- 
fornia. 

For several years past I have been 
trying to solve the problem of the pro- 
duction of good walnut trees in the 
nursery and last year I succeeded. Nuts 
of the native walnut of the central and 
eastern states, Juglans nigra, and also 
of the Texas species, J. rupestris, were 
tlanted in our nursery near Ferriday, 
La, Both grew very well, the Texas 
species being far the most thrifty, some 
of the one year seedlings being over 
four feet tall. I got scions, with great 
difficulty and expense, of the best of all 
the varieties of the named varieties of 
J. regia, the San Jose, which belongs 
to the famous Mayette strain. It is 
proving hardy in Maryland and gives 
the most promise of all of being a suc- 
cessful variety for the eastern states. 
The nuts are of the very best quality 
in every way. These scions grow very 
well in the native stocks and now I 
have some of the most valuable nut 
trees in existence. Some are over six 
feet tall from the collar graft and there 
is not an unsound bud on any of them. 
I believe this combination a great step 
towards successful walnut culture in 
the eastern states. I am planting some 


of these choice trees in orchard form on 
our own grounds at the time of this 
writing, February 1st, and feel sure of 
success.—H. V. Van Deman. 
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GASOLINE 
Spray Engines 


2%, 34 and 5 Hi. P. 


® BECAUSE 
it is 4 lighter. Has no tank. 
Has no fan. Speed easily 
adjusts to secure any spray- 
ing effect and when through 
spraying is ready for your 
other work. 


It is guaranteed proot 
against freezing. 
Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 
Explaining the 

ovo improv- 
ed features. . 
HILDRETH MFG.CO. @ 
34 Willow St., 





















IT PAYS TO SPRAY 
The Tron Age 4-row Spra: 

tect sati ti Puts soluti 
fost where needed and in fog-like 


mist. Pump delivers spray undef 
high pressure. thus reaching every 


| Nozzle Strainer U7 ) 
Prevents Clogging 


BATEMAN MFG.CO.,Box 160-S GRENLOCH, N. J 











Lightning Sprayers & Spray Pumps. 
15 different styles. Hand, com- 
pressed air, dry powder, whitewash 
sprayers, bucket and barrel ees 
or spraying potato vines, garden 
vegetables, disinfectants, trees, 
shrubbery, whitewashing poultry 
houses and stables, washing wagons, 
windows, etc. This line cannot be 
excelled.Big inducements for agents 
and something new. Write to-day 
for descriptive catalog and agents’ 
proposition. Manufacturers of all 
kinds of sprayers and spray pumps. 
D, B. Smith & Co., Box C, Utica, N.Y. 
< 
Row SP RAYER or Hand 
Over 1,000 up-to-date farmers and fruit growers 
are using the Perfection Sprayer, the oldest and 
most reliable sprayer made. Sprays 6 rows of potatoes 
or vines at once with horse power. Trees aresprayed 
by hand, Agitates YY, pressure alweys 
strong. Sprays anything. 
Exsily changed from horse to 
haud power. Don’t buy any 
sprayer till you 


Write For My 
Catalogue 
FREE 


THOMAS PEPPLER, 
Box 18 - 
HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


San Jose Scale Doomed ! 
Death comes quick and sure to all orchard pests by 
spraying early with a solution of 
Good’s “austic Potash Soap No. 3 


Nothing to injure 
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Contains no salt, sulphur, or mineral oils. 
trees, plants or shrubs. The oil ard potash fertilize the soil and 
quicken growth, Used andendorsed by State Experiment Sta- 
tions aaa 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


50 Ibs., $2.50; 100 Ibs., $4.50. Larger quan- 
tities proportionately less. Booklet free. 


JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 
953 N. Front St., Philadelphia 


JARVIS SPRAYING COMPOUND 


IS THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. IT HAS NO SUPERIOR. 
SURE CURE FOR SAN JOSE SCALE. 

Buy direct from the manufacturer and save money. Spraying 
Compouud ready to mix with water. One gallon of Spraying 
Compound will make sixteen gallons of spray. ° 

Terms :—In bbi. lots (50 gal.) 30c. per gal. 

We would refer you to J. H. Hale, the Peach King, or Prof. 
Jarvis of the Connecticut Agricultural College. They will tell 
you there is nothing better. 


THE J. T ROBERTSON CO., BOX K, MANCHESTER, CONN. 
DEFENDER 


SPRAY PUMP 


BUY THE BEST. 
Made of brass, powerful, easy 
working, adapted to all kinds 
of spraying. 15 outfits to se- 
lect from. Descriptive circu- 
lars FREE. 


Cc. S. HARDER 


Successor to J. F. Gaylord 


Box No. 61, Catskill, N.Y. 




















| Stepnen Girard. 


If I knew I were to die to-morrow, nevertheless, I would plant a tree to-day.— 








Effect of Climate and Soil on Apples. 


| from year to year. 


Climate and soil are the two most 
important natural factors affecting the 
appearance and quality of an apple, 
says John Craig, in “Tribune.” Neither 
influence is uniform; they may vary 
Certain more or less 


| definite effects may be counted upon, 


| however, 





each season as a direct in- 
fluence of latitude. The apples of 
northern latitudes are characterized by 
crisp, acid or sub-acid juicy flesh and 
high color. As the same variety moves 
southward the crispness disappears, 
and this character is replaced by firm 
or tough and, in some cases, almost 
woody texture, which is accompanied 
by a marked reduction of acidity, until 
the northern flavor becomes lost in 
sweet insipidity. The Fameuse, McIn- 
tosh and Spy of the north represent -the 
highest development of these qualities 
under favorable circumstances. Ben 
Davis, Arkansas Black and Missouri 
Pippin illustrate the contrasting quali- 


“The training of the tree to produce 
the best quality fruit is the factor now 
dominant among fruit growers. Many 
who have not devoted time to study 
the methods of the tree entertain the 
idea that more fruit is produced by 
making the tree healthier through this 
operation. This statement, obvious to 
a careful student of horticulture, is er- 
roneous. It is consistent to say that a 
tree grows as nature intended that it 
should, and it is an encroachment to 
alter its growth in narrowing it into a 
channel unproposed by nature. 

“The prime objects of pruning are to 
allow circulation of light and air 
through the branches. They are vital 
factors in fruit growing and make pos- 
sible the production of a large, uni- 
form product. 

“Pruning should not be merely a cus- 
tom. Just because one man who has 
had good success in pruning and rais- 
ing good fruit prunes at a certain time 
should not mean that another can do 














Photograph of apples from a five-year-old Baldwin apple tree grown in Oregon by L. B. Murray, who 
sends the photograph. 





ties whén these varieties are grown in 
the middle south. It should be added, 
also, that these particular varieties are 
notably higher flavored in the south 
than in the north. 

The apples of the north are charac- 
terized by vivid bright red. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the cold _ nights, 
coupled with the bright day sunshine. 
The apples of the south are usually 
dull red in color. They lack the vivid 
tints of the northern types. It is a gen- 
eral rule that fruits of the north are 
crisper, with relatively more acidity, 
than those of the south. Aside from 
the citrous fruits of tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, we may cite the man- 
go, the sapodilla, avocado and pineapple 
as illustrating this point. The con- 
tinuous effect of high temperatures 
seems to result in the development and 
concentration of sugar in the fruit. 

It follows, therefore, that if we would 
grow apples in moderately warm 
regions we must seek the elevations. 
This will favorably influence color and 
quality. In other words, unfavorable 
latitude may to some extent be over- 
come by securing certain altitudes. This 
is borne out by the experience of fruit 
growers. For instance, the Albemarle 
pippin region of Virginia is in the ele- 
vated regions, and the best apple sec- 
tions of the Carolinas are found among 
the lower mountain ranges. Florida 
cannot grow apples because there are 
no mountains within her borders. The 
early settlers of the east made the mis- 
take of planting in the river valleys 
of New England, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. The hillsides are now 
known to give better quality. 


Scientific Pruning. 

George W. Ferguson, deputy state 
horticultural inspector for southeastern 
Washington, an authority on the cul 
ture of apple trees, says: 


likewise. Pruning is a phase of fruit 
growing in which reason and precision 
must be exercised. The apple _ tree 
must not be an object of butchering 
because it happens that it needs prun- 
ing and because of superfluous 
branches. In the first pruning a grow- 
er should exercise the greatest care. 


There are four great apple growing 
sections of the United States, and the 
area of the whole is growing steadily, 
says the “American Cultivator.” The 
northeastern section, which includes 
New York and New England grows the 
Greenings, Baldwins, Russets, Northern 
Spys, Spitzenbergs and other flavory 
fruits. 

The Virginia .or southern section, 
which includes the Carolinas and the 
famous “Piedmont region,” yields the 
Ben Davis, Winesap, Pippin, Jonathan, 
Limbertwig, Northern Spy, Yellow Belle- 
flower and Newtown pippin. Many of 
the southern apples are raised in the 
middle states, and Missouri, which is 
famous as the “land of the big red ap- 
ple,” produces Winesaps and Davises by 
the carload. The Geniting is also a 
favorite apple in Missouri, mainly bé- 
cause it is a good keeper and about the 
only one of the home grown fruit that 
can be secured in the spring. Still far- 
ther west the apples of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Colorado are already 
making their people famous and rich. 
Apples as large as cantaloupes in the 
east grow in a wonderfully short space 
of time from the desert as soon as the 
irrigation streams begin to flow. 

As a rule, however, the Pacific coast 
apples lack the flavor of the eastern 
and northern fruit. In their haste to 
grow in size and beauty of blush, the 
irrigated apples appear to forget to ac- 
quire that flavor which makes the New 
Englander out west long to sink his 
teeth into a Greening or Spy. 


To a New Fruit Originator. 

Your good letter reminds me of many 
others that I have received in pagt 
years from originators of new fruits, 
I have had large acquaintance with such 
men as you are and have numbereg 
many of these men among my best 
friends. 

I introduced F. W. Loudon’s Jessie 
strawberry and his Loudon raspberry, 
He received more profits from thege 
two new fruits than from all others 
of his introduction. He was so wel] 
pleased with my management he was 
led to present me with a new white 
grape which he named the C. A. Green 
grape. 

Jacob Moore made more money out 
of the Red Cross currant which [ in. 
troduced for him than for any other 
of his fruits, thus he placed in my 
hands later his Diploma currant for 
introduction. 

The past few years have been years 
of discouragement for the originators of 
new fruits, for the reason that fruit 
men have lost enthusiasm in new fruits, 
They have learned that if they will 
wait a few years, other people will test 
the new fruit. Planters are skeptical of 
ever bearing fruits as they have had 
much experience with them. In the 
past such fruits have not been profit- 
able as market fruits. 

Thus I have doubt as to whether an 
everbearing strawberry or _ raspberry 
will ever be produced which will supply 
the market with berries out of the 
ordinary season. 

No, I do not believe you could sell 
a new strawberry for $2500 and yet I 
must have sold $8,000 or $10,000 worth 
of Jessie strawberry plants the first 
year introduced, so you see how times 
have changed since the days of Jessie, 
I cannot think that the production of 
new fruits is a profitable occupation. 
I wish it were profitable. 


For All Kinds of 


SPRAYING 


—no other sprayers can do the 
work as effectually, economi- 
cally and rapidly as 

Brown’s Hand & Power 


AUTO-SPRAYS 


—40 styles, sizes and prices to § | 
choose from—one to suit — Lier, 
needs. Auto-Spray No. 1, fit- WA / 
ted with Auto-Pop Nozzle, has UY 
force enough for tall trees. 15 UY 
seconds’ pumping gives power | 
for 10 minutes’ spraying. 4-gallon tank easily 
carried over shoulder. Sprays stream or fine 
ist. Saves solution. Auto-Spray No.11 
6 rows of potatoes at once—any 
om width, Constant pressure up to 
i, 150 Ibs. No expense for power, 
Fitted with Non-clog 
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PRAYER 


THE G. LENOX SPRAYER CO., 165 W. 2Sd St., .¥. 














The Best Spray Pump 
Sprays the tallest fruit trees from the ground. 
Not too heavy for low bushes. Sprays quick- 
est and best. Does the work in half the time 
and does it thoroughly. Always ready. Used 
with bucket, barrel or tank. Lasts a lifetime. 
No leathers to dry up, wear out, or make 
trouble. - 


|Standard Spray Pump 
Warranted for 5 Years. Price $4.00. 


It will not cost you a cent to try it. Our 

special offer gives complete details. Write 

for it teday and we will also send our illus- 

trated circular showing how this pump pays 

for itself many times over the first season. 
The Standard Stamping Co. 

134 Main Street Marysville, O. 


























$3" 


2 FOR $5.00 
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JUDGES PICKING THE PRIZE WINNING FRUIT AT THE WESTERN NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL EXHIBIT. 


The Lime and Sulphur Spray. 
3y George P. Weldon, of the Colorado 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Ordinarily we look with suspicion 
upon a remedy that is advertised as a 
panacea for all ailments, and in practi- 
cally every case our suspicions are well 
founded. Lime and sulphur is not a 
panacea for all the ailments of fruit 
trees, but it probably serves more valu- 
able purposes with the least amount of 
danger, when applied to our trees as a 
dormant spray than anything else that 
we could use at such a time. With the 
exception of the codling moth and the 
crown borer, of the peach, a‘long list of 
insects may be destroyed by a lime and 
sulphur spray. It would not be right 
to say that it would have as beneficial 
an effect upon the wooly aphis as up- 





SHE QUIT 
But It Was a Hard Pull. 


It is hard to believe that coffee will 
put a person in such a condition as it 
did an Ohio woman. She tells her own 
story: 

“I did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it so 
well I would not, and could not quit 
drinking it, but I was a miserable suf- 
ferer from heart trouble and nervous 
prostration for four years. 

“I was scarcely able to be around, 
had no energy and did not care for 
anything. Was emaciated and had a 
constant pain around my heart until I 
thought I could not endure it. For 
months I never went to bed expecting 
to get up in the morning. I felt as 
though I was liable to die any time. 

“Frequently I had nervous chills and 
the least excitement would drive sleep 
away, and any little noise would upset 
me terribly. I was gradually getting 
worse until finally one tlme it came over 
me and I asked myself what’s the use 
of being sick all the time and buying 
medicine so that I could indulge myself 
in coffee? 

“So I thought I would see if I could 
quit drinking coffee and got some 
Postum to help me quit. I made it 
strictly according to directions and I 
want to tell you, that change was the 
greatest step in my life. It was easy to 
quit coffee because I had Postum which 
I now like better than the old coffee. 

“One by one the old troubles left, un- 
til now I am in splendid health, nerves 
steady. heart all right and the pain all 
gone. Never have any more nervous 
chills, don’t take any medicine, can do 
all my housework and have done a great 
deal beside.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? 
one appears from time to time. 


A new 
They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





on the green apple aphis, for probably 
the principal benefit to be derived in 
the case of the woolly aphis would be 
the destruction of the numerous little 
aphids that winter on the twigs, and 
as only a very small percentage of this 
species of aphis ever winter on the trees 
above ground, the good accomplished 
in destroying this species would be quite 
limited. On the other hand, the green 
apple aphis winters as an egg on the 
twigs, and a spray of lime and sulphur 
is a very effective remedy for the con- 
trol of this species. The same will 
apply in the case of all other species of 
aphis mentioned, each one of which 
winters in the egg stage on the particu- 
lar trees that they infest. The brown 
mite also winters on trees in the egg 
stage, and is effectively reached by a 
dormant spray of lime and _ sulphur. 
The red spider hibernates as an adult 
in the ground, or beneath rubbish on 
the ground, and as sulphur is very 
destructive to mites of all kinds, it is 
very probable that a tree sprayed with 
lime and sulphur in the spring will be 
less likely to attack by this species, 
which would probably be killed by the 
sulphides of lime adhering to the bark 
at the time that migration took place 
from the ground to the twigs. The 
peach twig borer winters as a tiny larva 
in small crotches of the trees, and it 
has been determined that lime and 
sulphur is an effective spray for this 
rest. The scale insects are all destroyed 
by lime and sulphur, and if trees are 
infested with any species of scale, there 
is no better spray to use. It also has 
great value as a fungicide, and because 
of its caustic nature it also has a ten- 
dency to keep the bark of sprayed 
trees clean and smooth, consequently 
free from hibernating places for insects. 

Lime and sulphur may be prepared 
by boiling together twenty pounds of 
lime and fifteen pounds of sulphur ina 
small amount of water for at least 
forty-five minutes, and diluted to forty- 
five to fifty gallons in the spray tank 
or barrel. In making the lime and 
sulphur it is probably best first to 
heat the water by itself, as lime will 
slake very quickly in hot water, and by 
adding both the lime and sulphur at 
the same time after the water begins to 
boil, a violent boiling will take place 
at once, and will continue from the 
time the ingredients are added until the 
combination of the two is thorough. 
When the liquid becomes a brick red 
color, it is ready to use. It is probably 
better, however, to boil until an olive 
green color is attained, which usually 
is about forty-five minutes, if water is 
heated before lime and sulphur are 
added, and if kept boiling violently 
afterward. 


0. 
0. 


Charge of all telephone systems in 
Great Britain will be assumed by the 
government in 1911. 

































RELIABLE SPRAYERS 
NOZZLES‘AND FITTINGS 


Excel others because they are constructed on practical 
lines and will spray more uniformly, more easily and more 
rapidly. They are built as sprayers should be. 

Don’t buy cheap ones—they aré seldom efficient and never 
last. You will find disappointment awaiting you. 

Our long experience has taught us a few things about the 
Fruit Growers’ requirements and we know the ease or difficulty 
of spraying depends largely on the outfit. Ours are built for 
service. Every part is made to withstand wear and breakage. 
All working parts are made of bronze to resist the chemical 
action of the solutions. Castings are of the right proportion, 
valves and agitators are of the best type. 

We realize some conditions differ from 
others and do not confine our line to one or 
two styles but make over 25 different types which offer a 
wide range to select from for your particular requirement. 


Send for Our Booklet 
“How to Spray—When to Spray— 
What Sprayers to Use” 


It is full of interesting information and contains many 
formulas for spraying mixtures. Tells how and when to 
apply them and all about sprayers. This booklet will be 
mailed you on receipt of a postal. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
43 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
We also make reliable Hand and Power Pumps for 


the well, the cistern, the water supply of the house 
or barn or dairy. Complete catalogs on request 











































































(ft. & is just as big and broad as YOU 
Our Guarantee choose to make it. 


“SCA LECIDE” 


applied to your fruit trees will absolutely kill SAN JOSE SCALE and all Fungous troubles 
controllable in the dormant season. Five years of proofs. 

Prices: In barrels and half-barrels, 50c. per gallon; 10 fal cans, $6.00; 5 gal. cans, $3.25; 
1 gal. cans, $1.00. If you want cheap oils, our “CARBOLEINE” at 30c. per gallon is the 
equal of ANYTHING ELSE. Send today for free Booklet, “Orchard Insurance. 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists. 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


i WANT A MAN - ARE YOU MY MAN? 








































I WANT A MAN who knows the profit in buying, selling and === feeding by 
weight, who will be the first one to get the benefit of the intro- | hs i ductory 
price on my Steel Frame Pitless Farm Scale, which I have just || FAtiGh patented. ; 
This 5 ton scale has new compound beam and beam box, free. To } i ier suchaman 2 
who will help me continue my 45 years fight against all scale }/{iit)||| and imple- : 
ment trusts, I will send a scale = pec entirely on 
approval with full information 2 = s_ 


and no obligation to keep if not 
exactly as represented in writing. JI 
The first man gets the introduc-Ss 
tory pri 


“JONES He Pays The Freight” 
14 Lee St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Do You Spray? 


Tens of thousands of trees 
sprayed with Swift’s Arsenate 
of Lead produced last year 
not one wormy apple. Innu- 
merable farmers have greatly 
increased both quantity and qual- 
ity of yield from vegetables and 
fruits by spraying with Swift’s. You 
are standing in your own light if you don’t take advan- ‘ 
tage of this wonderful insecticide. One spraying with 
Swift’s outlasts two to four sprayings with other ma- 
terials because it takes a torrential rain to wash it off. 
It can’t burn or scorch. It doesn’t clogthe pump. It 
mixes readily with water and stays in suspension. It is 
fatal to every leaf-eating pest. 










Send for valuable book on leaf-eating insects. Give your dealer’s name. 


Merrimac Chemical Co., 45 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 

















IHC 5 SPRAYING OUTFITS 


U 
FAMO NET BIGGEST RETURNS 
ECONOMICAL — THOROUGH — RAPID 


G set es is absolutely essential. You must control plant diseases and 








insect pests to get the most from your field crops and fruit trees. There is no 

argument on that point. But get the right spraying outfft—to do the work 
right, at the least expense, in the shortest possible time, with the least work. 
One of the Famous spraying outfits meets your needs exactly—no matter what style 
or size you want. The outfits are complete—engine, pump and all accessories, 
mounted on skids or trucks. You can : 


Use the Engine for Other Work 


An I H C spraying outfit is a year-’round money-maker. You can easily 
detach your 1 or 2-horse-power engine and use it to operate any machine you 
have on the farm—grinder, washing machine, saw, separator, churn, pump, etc. 
You know the reputation of I H C engines for simplicity, economy, dependa- 
bility. They are making big money for thousands of farmers, gardeners and 
fruit-growers everywhere—and the fact that you can use your 1 H C engine for 
any purpose beside spraying, makes it invaluable to you. 


Don’t tie your money up in an outfit that can be used only for spraying pur- 
poses. Investigate the I H C line. We furnish blue prints so you may build 
your own spray wagon, tank, etc. Our valuable spraying book will interest you 
immensely, Let us send you a copy or get one from our local agent—with full 
particulars about the I H C line of Famous spraying outfits. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago US A 











To Destroy Aphis and Thrips 


WITHOUT INJURY TO FOLIAGE 
SPRAY WITH 


“BLACK LEAF” 


TOBACCO EXTRACT 


LISTEN TO THESE: 


ROGUE RIVER (OREGON) FRUIT GROWERS’ UNION: “Black 
Leaf” does not burn nor injure the foliage or the fruit and will 
eradicate the aphis immediately. 

DELTA COUNTY (COLO.) FRUIT GROWERS’ ASS’N: “Black 
Leaf”’ is the best remedy we have ever found for plant lice on fruit 
trees. 

PROF. GILLETTE, of the COLORADO Exp. Station: We have found 
“ Black Leaf” very satisfactory indeed. 

HOOD RIVER (OREGON) APPLE GROWERS’ UNION: We are 
satisfied “ Black Leaf” is going to take the place of all other aphis 
sprays in this section. 

MR. A. N. JUDD, Watsonville, Cal.: For all ‘plant lice, and green or 
black aphis, ‘‘ Black Leaf” Tobacco Extract is the most gratifying 
of all washes. 

PRICE: In 5-gal. jacket cans, 85c per gal.; in 1-gal. cans, $1; f. o. b. Louisville, 

a Sug usual Western price is goc to g5c per gal. in 5-gal. cans, owing to increased 

gat. 
USUAL DILUTION: For Green and Woolly Aphis, and Black Peach Aphis, 1 gal. 

“Black Leaf” in 65 or 75 gals. water. For Thrips, 1 to 50 or 60. 

TO SAVE YOU FREIGHT: Write us for name of agent nearest you. 
LOUISVILLE 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co., Inc., k2Nrucky 
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More apples and detter apples ; detter prices and digger profits 
—the success of the man who evs his trees right. Orchards, 


gardens, vineyards, potato fields—everything that grows—show 
vastly greater profits when ¢horough/y treated with a 


Deming Spray Pump 


—the outfit that’s made fruit growing profitable. Used everywhere. 


Our “Bordeaux”’ and ‘‘Demorel”’ Nozzles are the standard. Write 
for Curios and Spraying Calendar. Deming Pumps, for all 


uses, are sold by leading dealers in hardware, implements, ete. 
Two of the Best Nozzles Ever Made—How to Get Them 


We want you to know about our eerie the “Bordeaux” and 
“Demorel.” A sprayer, however good, is useless without a nozzle that dis- 
tributes a fine spray—for the nozzle is “the business end" of the outfit. 
. Years of study and experiment have enabled us to perfect nozzles which, 
like our pumps, are strictly ‘The World's Best." Show your hardware 
or implement dealer this advertisement and ask him to get you a ‘‘Bor- 
deaux” (75 cents) or a “‘Demorel” (65 cents) which will fit any spra 
pump. If he refuses, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 
Dealers also furnished with our handsome new catalog for distribution. 


Distributing Agencies in Princi- 
pal Cities. 
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Will be 500 Acres of Cherries in Door 
Co., Michigan, at End of Year. 

It will means 500 car loads of cher- 
ries out of Sturgeon Bay each season. 
In the last fourteen years the fruit busi- 
ness has grown steadily and surely to 
such proportions that it has attracted 
the attention of people wishing to in- 
vest money. From absolute nothing to 
the present time 50 car loads of fruit 
is shipped annually, representing over 
$30,000 in cash to be distributed among 
1Q0 growers, and the increase from now 
on in the number of cars shipped an- 
nually is going to be very rapid. 

There are planted in the neighbor- 
hood of 500 acres of cherries in Door 
county or will be at the close of the 
planting season of 1910. When one 
considers the fact that twenty-five acres 
of ten year old trees produced twenty- 
five cars of cherries, what will be the 
result ten years hence? It will require 
500 cars to haul the cherries out of 
Sturgeon Bay. That will mean that 
there must be about twenty to twenty- 
five cars loaded daily for four weeks. 
Twenty-five cars daily of cherries can 
not be loaded from the farmers’ wagons, 
but there should be a suitable building 
for this work. 

The apple future in Door county looks 
bright and promises to be a business of 
considerable importance in a few years. 
There will be added to the cherry indus- 
try in ten years, 100 or more car loads 
of apples. 


Oo 
‘0 


An Orchard Among Rocks, 

I have a piece of land, about three- 
quarters of an acre, that is nearly all 
rocks, and it would cost all the land is 
worth to blow them out. Very little 
grass grows on it, as it is sandy ground, 
but quite a little wild rose, and is not 
worth much for pasture. What do you 
think of setting out apple and peach 
trees on it, and depend on mulching? 
I raise early potatoes and have a good 
many vines that I have to cart off the 
farm somewhere. Apples grow natur- 
ally all over such land, and although 
they grow much faster when cultivated 
the land is of no value now. Will it 
pay to graft the wild apples growing 
all over the hills in the pasture? Some 
are as big around as my ankle. As 
they are in no regular order it might 
be a job to care for them, and cultiva- 
tion is out of the question. It is mulch 
or nothing. When I first set out apples 
they were not salable around here, but 
now I could retail a good many if nice. 
How long before these grafted trees 
would bear if mulched? When should 
mulch be applied? I have sprouts 
leaves in March and potato vines in 
July.—C. L. Y., Long Island. 

You can by following this method 
obtain a fair growth on the apple trees 
and develop a fair orchard, replies 
“Rural New Yorker.” We doubt if 
peach trees grown in this way will ever- 
satisfy you. We would plant yearling 
apple trees in small holes, well cut 
back—both rot and top. Pack the soil 
firmly about them. Hoe a space at least 
2% feet in diameter around them, and 
as soon as you can get it pile mulch 
material of any sort around the trees. 
Give each tree about a pound of some 
high-grade fertilizer—not close to the 
roots but in the hoed space. Pile on 
the potato vines, leaves, straw, manure 
or anything you have. Cut the briars 
and weeds if possible and put all around 
the trees. In the fall move all this 
mulch away and throw a mound of 





earth at the base of each tree. It is 
largely a matter of getting enough 
We find this one 





mulching material. 





WHY NOT PLANT A FEW CHERRY TREES THIS YEAR? 





of the best ways of utilizing vines 
and wastes. The growth will be steady 
but not as rapid as when trees are culti- 
vated. Of course, they must be sprayed 
and pruned. After trying peach trees 
under, these conditions we are not pre- 
pared to advise their planting. Apples 
will do better. By all means graft 
the wild seedlings, provided the roots 
are not badly eaten by borers. In some 
cases these roots have been gnawed to 
a mere shell. In this sort of ‘‘culture” 
you must be very careful to hunt 
borers in all the trees. Our grafted 
trees begin giving fruit about four years 
from the graft. They may give a few 
apples earlier, but not many. Put the 
mulch on as early as possible. The lat- 
ter part of summer is usually the time 
when it is most needed. 





1,000,000 New Farms. 


Value Increased $30,000,000,000 in Last 
Ten Years. 


Nearly one million new farms have 
been created in the United States dur- 
ing the past ten years, says the ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,” in an exhaustive 
census investigation of farm interests 
throughout the United States. 

In the last ten years, the total num- 
ber of farms has increased 18 per cent. 
In the older states, from Ohio eastward, 
there has been going on for twenty 
years a tendency toward the amalgama- 
tion of farms distant from market into 
larger holdings. 

There are now almost three times 
as many farms as.in 1870 and an un- 
precedented increase in the value of 
farm lands and live stock is the even 
more momentous fact revealed by this 
inquiry. The land in farms with their 
buildings, improvements and live stock 
is to-day almost $30,000,000,000, a gain 
of 44 per cent. in ten years. 

Present values are two and one-half 
times the farm values of thirty years 
ago. In the north central states, the 
increase in the value of farms is 43 
per cent.; in the south central states, 
58 per cent.; in the north Atlantic, 13 
per cent., and in the south Atlantic, 34 
per cent. 


oO 


Plant Trees.—Some men always think 
they are too old to set out fruit trees. 
“T never will live to eat the fruit,’ they 
say. But will men cease to live after 
we are gone? Think of the men who 
come to-morrow. Plant a tree for 
them. Bury your selfishness deep in 
the hole you dig. And always make up 
your mind that you will live to eat the 
fruit of those trees yourself. Nothing 
like grit to keep a man going. 

Any rough, hilly land on the farm 
may be set out to trees of some kind. 
Post timber is getting so scarce that 
chestnut or locust trees come wonder- 
fully handy for farm use when large 
enough for fencing. They grow quite 
fast and are as durable as any timber 
we have for this purpose. Plant. Do it 
now.—“The Furrow.” 


oO 
Oo 


Red Cross Currant.—A subscriber in 
Tyrone, Pa., writes as follows: “Five 
years ago we received from Rochester, 
N. Y., 150 Red Cross currant bushes. 
Last season we pickéd from these over 
twenty crates of fruit. The bushes were 
so loaded they could not stand up. We 
sold them for $3.20 per crate. We think 
the Red Cross currant is remarkable for 
productiveness and quality.” - 


O. 
0. 


The Hardy Catalpa is being planted 
in small and large lots for fence posts 
and timber, and no mistake is being 
made in doing it.—‘‘Editor.” 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 











or red liquids of the commercial or 
concer.‘rated preparations. The mater- 
ial will kill the scale if used strong 
enough, even though it did not make a 
precipitation or mark upon the trees. 
The advantage of such a mark, how- 
over, is that the same lets you see 
whether any spots were missed or not. 
I count this very important, and for 
this reason I recommend adding any- 
where from five to ten pounds of lime 
to each fifty-gallon barrel of the diluted 
commercial spray liquid. 

“The lime should be slaked in water 
to a creamy consistency and then 
strained through a good strainer into 
the spray liquid. It will then make a 
white mark on the trees, such as you 
have seen. No doubt the _ spraying 
where the trees appeared to be covered 
as with whitwash was done with the 
home-boiled lime-sulphur wash. This 
has an excess of lime and sediment, and 
is of value in acting as a marker for 
covering the bark. Where the trees are 
sprayed by others, when you can not be 
present to see the work done, it is very 
important that this marking substance 
be used, so that you can be sure that 

Cherries for the Commercial Orchard. it was done thoroughly. Lack of 

Cherries need good air drainage for thoroughness of application is the chief 
the sooner the foliage gets dry after factor that has been against entirely 
rain the better, says the ‘Weekly Fruit successful results in spraying, especially 
Grower.” in using the lime-sulphur wash, which 

Spray thoroughly for rot early in is the best preparation that can be used 
the spring before the buds open, with i” this state for scale insects. 
sulphate of copper, three pounds to 0 
fifty gallons of water. Spray again just To Make Dwarf Pears More Productive. 
as the blossoms set with poisoned bor- Dr. M. L. Humston, of Indiana, writes 
deaux mixture; repeat in ten days. Green’s Fruit Grower that a _ pear 

Cherries will not stand wet feet and orchard planted six years ago, embrac- 
need a warm soil. In this part of the jing a general list of leading kinds, has 
country cherries have been a good deal yot borne so abundantly as the trees 
neglected. There are very few cherries should, though he has secured some 
grown now in a great many counties delicious pears. He asks how he should 
where they used to be grown. Cherries manage these trees to make them more 
want good care, although they will productive. The trees blossom freely 
stand some neglect. each season. 

Morello cherries should be planted Cc. A. Green’s reply: There are few 
twenty to twenty-five feet apart on @ people who cut back the new growth ol 
light sandy soil, eighteen feet is toO each season on dwarf pear trees, and 
close for air drainage. yet this cutting back of the new growth 

Cherry trees must not be allowed ** each year is necessary in order to maké 
get too thick, remove some of t#€ qwarf pear trees productive and to keep 
branches while the tree is young. He the trees low headed. If this cutting 
practices some heading back on sweet back of the new growth each season is 
cherries. not done the trees will grow high, and 

The English Morello is a large sour make standard trees, and are no longer 
‘cherry late in season. dwarf except in name and in root. When 

The best commercial variety is Mont- growing so tall the trees are liable to 
morency, it is of good size and quality plow over for the dwarf pear root is 
and is not too acidy. not so strong and wide spreading as the 

Does cherry growing pay? ‘Trees root of the standard pear trees. An- 
planted twenty feet each way give other mistake may be made in making 
seventy to the acre and at five years old the soil too rich. Anything which in- 
should average five baskets to the tree; duces a vigorous growth lessens the in- 
at ten years old they should average gjjnation of the tree to bear fruit abun- 
eight to ten baskets per tree, which gantly, and yet I would not stop cultiva- 
gives 560 baskets to the acre. The tion, Even with standard pear trees 
average yearly price is 60 cents per the new growth is cut back more than 
eieven-quart basket, which gives a gross pajf by our best pear growers to produce 
yield of $336 per acre. It is profitable fryjtfuiness, and to prevent the trees 
to grow cherries of the Morello or sour from growing too tall. Notice that this 
class. pruning to keep the trees low headed 

It is a good idea to clip cherries, they jg practiced with nearly all fruit trees 
should not be touched by the hands, by men of the largest experience. It 
but handled by the stems. Pickers are you see a peach orchard or an apple, 
apt to destroy a number of the fruit plum or cherry orchard in which the 
spurs. trees are so high as to require a long 

The eleven-quart basket is too large, jaqqger to reach the tops you may rest 
a flat box would be better or a smaller -ooured that there is something wrong 
package. He does not like the basket jn the management of that orchard. 
for cherries. . ° 

The three best commercial cherries Transplanting Young Trees. 
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HURST - COMBINATION - SPRAYERS 


SPRAY ANYTHING—Potatoes, truck, strawberries, etc, 4 rows ata time, 20 acresaday. Also 
first class for tree spraying or whitewashing, Pump has brass ball valves, plunger, strainer, etc. High 
pressure produces vapor spray that prevents blight and rot and kills bugs, igh wheel makes push- 
ing easy. Horse hitch for hilly country. Spray arms can be adjusted to any width or height of row or 
set straight up for vineyard spraying. In field spraying it works automatically as you push it along, 
In tree spraying you operate the pump by hand. Brass shut-off saves liquid in stopping and turning, 
10 gallon heavy galvanized steel tank coated on the inside with acid proof enamel! to prevent corro- 
sion, Construction all steel makes it light, strong and durable. Cheap in price, 5 year guarantee, 
Test this sprayer with your money in your pocket. 


‘PAY US OUT OF THE EXTRA PROFIT 














Fitz-All Barrel Sprayer 7A 


Fits any barrel or tank. High pressure, perfect 
agitation, easy to operate. Brass ball valves, 
plunger, strainer, etc. Automatic strainer cleaner, 
No “cup leathers or rubber” about any of our 
sprayers. Furnished plain, mounted on barrel, 
oron wheelsasshown, 5 year guarantee. It 
won't cost you “a cent” to try itin your orchard, 
Get one free. See below. Write to-day. 


COUPON Till out and send to-day 


This Coupon will not appear again. 
H. L. HURST MFG. CO., 226 North St., Canton, 0. 
Send me your Catalog, Spraying Guide, and 
“special offer’? on the sprayer marked with an X 
below. 
++seeeeeeMan-Power Potato & Orchard Sprayer. 
-+sseeeeeHorse-Power Potato & Orchard Sprayer. 


Hurst Horse Power Sprayer 


is the svrayer for the large growers of potatoes, 
fruit, vineyards, ete, “‘No tree too high, no field 
too big for this kind of sprayers.”’ Simple in 
construction, powerful pressure, easy on man and 
horse. Is made for hard service. One-piece 
heavy angle iron frame, cypress wood tank 60 
to 100 gallon, metal wheels. One or two horses, 
& year guarantee, trial costs you nothing. 





HERE’S OUR OFFER 


Let us send you one of these sprayers on‘trial 
WITHOUT A CENT IN ADVANCE. We ask 
no note or bank deposit before trial and you are 
under no obligation to keep the sprayer if it is 
not satisfactory. Send in the attached coupon or 
a@letter or post card stating which machine you 
are intere: in and we'll send you FREE our 








catalog, spraying guide and SPECIAL FRIE ++seeeeeeFits-All Barrel Sprayer. 
OFFER for first in each locality this season. 
BE FIRST to write and save money. NAME. 

WE PAY FREIGHT. ADDRESS 
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Now is the time to get after the scale—every calm day when it is warm enough to work out- 
doors, you will want to take your pump into the orchard and use every minute of daylight in 
spraying your trees. You'll not want to lose any time—the days are short enough at best, 

What kind of spray material will you use—the old-fashioned kind that takes hours to get ready, 


or the new, modern, effective * Orchard Brand” that needs only mixing with cold water? 


“Orchard Brand” Tested Spraying Materials 


will save you money because they will save you time. In bad cases of scale on apple and pear trees, 
Orchard Brand” Soluble Oil penetrates fuzzy twigs and rough bark, destroying every scale i touches. 
Soluble in cold water ; one thorough application makes an effective treatment. 
Orchard Brand”’ Lime-Sulphur Solution is the best treatment for peach and plum trees. It is free 
m sediment and does not clog the nozzle nor corrode the working parts of the pump. ‘Orchard 
Brand” products cover every spraying need—come to you in handy-sized cans, kegs and barrels. 
Our little Booklet B will help you tosettle some troublesome problems connected with fruit-growing 
and gardening. We'll send a copy on request and teil you where to obtain our spray products, 


THOMSEN CHEMICAL COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

















with them are Early Richmond, Mont- 

morency and English Morello. The Oli- As soon as shipments arrive, the 

vet is a good late cherry and is a good boxes or bales should be opened at, 

bearer. i once and the trees should be heeled in| 
Sour cherries are short lived and immediately unless they are consider- | 

wounds made on them will not heal over @bly dried out, in which case they | 

readily. should be buried in damp ground for 


fly with a barred back, which produces heel in trees in fall for remaining over 
the grub which attacks the late cher- Winter, dig a trench fifteen or eighteen 
ries and in ten days will destroy a whole inches running east and west, with 
crop. The more cherries you have the south side sloping, and place the roots 
more you get the grub. We must not in the trench with the tops slanting to 
plant too many trees in a block, nor the south. Dig away the north bank 
leave the cherries too long hanging on Of the trench and throw the earth over 
the trees. the roots and half way up the trunks, 

Cherries cannot be grown profitably and tramp down well. Place another 


at any great distance from large bodies Tow of trees in the new trench and 
of water. proceed as before. The roots and part 





Patented Oct. 6, 1908. 
**THE FRUIT GROWERS’ FAVORITE PRUNING SAW ’’ 


There is a fly narrower than a house several days and then heeled in. To | Is made of the best steel with a 15 inch draw cut blade that will not pinch or bind and hasa 7 or 8 ft. handle. It 


| saves time and labor and will pay for itself in one day. Every fruit grower will appreciate the value of this tool after 
once usingit. Price prepaid, $1.50 east of Mississippi river. Address Fruit Growers’ Saw Co., Scottsville, N.Y. 





at ONE-HALF 


City Seedsmen Prices ! 


Let us send you our catalog of seeds--It’s 


different. It tells you facts, and why we can save you money, and give you a guaranteed 
SQUARE DEAL. Just drop a postal today and see the difference in buying your seeds in 


— oe FORREST. SEED CO., Box 5! Cortland, N. Y. 











o of the trunks must be well covered, so 
Lime as a Marker in Spray Liquids. they cannot dry out. The object of 
The advantage of lime as a marker in pointing the tops to the south is to 

spraying material was brought out in a have the branches shade the trunks. 
letter received at the division of zoology The roots should be pruned so as to 
of the Penna. Department of Agri- leaves only three or four inches of each 
culture from a Philadelphia woman, one. All bruised parts should be pruned 
Who has a summer home along the off and all cuts should be clean and 
Delaware river. She had the fruit trees smooth. The tree is then in shape to 
on the premises sprayed a few days be quickly planted for a slight up-and- 
before Christmas with a certain brand down movement of the tree while the 
of commercial lime-sulphur solution and earth is being thrown in will settle the 
was surprised ‘to find two or three days earth around the roots, where it should 
later that the trees showed no signs be firmly packed. If the ground is well 
of having been-sprayed. Afterwards prepared, the holes for the trees need 
in making a trip in New Jersey she saw not be very large, but if it is hard or 
trees that were coated with a white in sod it is well to make them three, 
material. Therefore she wrote for an or even four, feet across. 

explanation to Professor H. A. Sur- The tops should be pruned, leaving 

face, State Zoologist, who replied as spurs with two to four buds each, and 

follows: the “leader” should be cut off about 
“The leaving of no stain is a common two and one-half feet from the ground. 
result of spraying with one of the clear —Maryland Station Bulletin No. 130. 






















SAVE MONEY ON FRUIT PLANTS ! 


Heaithy, northern-grown stock, which will pro- 
duce money-making crops. STRAWBERRY, 
RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, CURRANT, 
GRAPE PLANTS, etc. 


READ OUR CUARANTEE 

Every plant we ship is guaranteed to be first-class 
and true to name, packed to reach you in good 
growing condition (by express), and please you, 
or your money back. ’ 

You can make big money growing good berries, 
but you cannot expect to grow good fruit by plant- 
ing and replanting small, inferior stock. 

Our plants are all grown on new ground (this 
being the first crop) and are large, heavy rooted 
and free from disease. 

We grow them by the million on ourown ground 
and know what we are selling. That is why our 
business has nearly doubled every year for the 
past twenty-one years. 

We can save you money on 100 plants or a car 
load. Our large illustrated catalogue is instructive 
and is free to all fruit growers. Write for it to-day. 


0. A.D. BALDWIN (Box45), Bridgman, Mich. 
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100 Ibs. of an wane Fertilizer 


(testing 2-8-2) 





FILLER 
28 LBS 





NITRATE OF SODA 
12 LBS 





ACID 
PHOSPHATE 
56 LBS 
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MURIATE OF POTASH +LBS. 





Needs Sixteen Pounds of 


Muriate or 


Sulphate of 


POTASH 


to make it a — 








If you prefer ready-mixed fertilizers, insist on having 


enough Potash in them to 
raise the price. 

Crops contain more than 
as phosphoric acid. 


It was found years ago that the composition of the crop is 
not a sure guide to the most profitable fertilizer, but it does not 
take a very smart man to figure out that a balanced fertilizer 
should contain at least as much Potash as phosphoric acid. 


Insist on having it so. 


raise the crop as well as to 


three times as much Potash 


Well-balanced Fertilizer 


(testing 2-8-70) 


FILLER \ 
12 LBS 


[ NITRATE OF SODA 
12 LBS 








ACID 
PHOSPHATE 
56 LBS 

















MURIATE OF 
POTASH 
20 LBS 


ee te, 





¢ 





If you do not find the brand you want, make one by adding 


enough Potash to make it right. 


To increase the Potash 5 per cent., add 10 pounds of Muriate 
or Sulphate of Potash to each 100 pounds of mixed fertilizer; to 
increase it 10 per cent., add 20 pounds, 





Talk to your dealer and ask*him to carry Potash in 


stock or order it for you. 


It will pay you both, for 


POTASH PAYS 


For particulars and prices write to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Continental Building. Baltimore 








SMALL FRUIT DEPARTMENT 





Growing the Strawberry. 

Soils which will grow good crops of 
potatoes will usually grow good straw- 
berries. A soil should be chosen, if pos- 
sible, which does not bake naturally or 
which by thorough tillage may be 
brought into such good condition that 
it will not bake. It is difficult to keep 
the plantation free from weeds in soil 
that bakes, and it is also hard to con- 
serve soil-moisture in a dry time. 

Soil should be chosen, if possible, that 
has been prepared in a measure, by 
growing a crop of roots which have 
been heavily manured. After the roots 
or other crops have been removed in 
the autumn, the land should be stirred 
deeply, it being a good practice to use 
a subsoil plough after the ordinary kind 
for this purpose, says W. T. Macoun, Ot- 
tawa, in “Fruit Grower Market Gard- 
ener.” 

Clover sod ploughed in the autumn is 
gcod, as the sod furnishes humus, but 
grass-sod land should be avoided as 
there is great danger of injury from the 
white grub. In the spring the soil should 
be brought into good tilth with the har- 
rows and when it is thought best it 
may be ploughed beforehand. 


The best fertilizer for strawberries is 
well-rotted barnyard manure, which 
should be used in large quantities. 


There need be little fear of using too 
much—thirty tons of well-rotted man- 
ure per acre being a fair application. 
It may be applied early in the spring 
before planting and thoroughly incor- 
porated with the soil, or it may be used 
for a previous cultivated crop so as to 
get the soil clean and in the best con- 
dition for the strawberry plants. Fresh 
manure is not as satisfactory as rotted, 
for it may make the soil too loose, caus- 
ing it to dry out quicker and make the 
conditions bad for newly-set plants. On 
heavy soils, fresh manure may be used 
with better results than on lighter soils, 
but as there are likely to be many weeds 
grow if’ green manure is used, rotted 
manure is preferable even on heavier 
scils. If fresh manure is used it will 
be better mixed with the soil by plant- 
ing time, if it is applied in the previous 
autumn. Wood ashes are very useful 
for a top-pressing and from fifty to one 
hundred bushels per acre may be ap- 
plied broadcast early in the spring when 
the land is being harrowed, the larger 
quantity being used for land which is 
poor in potash. An application of even 
twenty-five bushels per acre should give 
bereficial results. If barnyard manure 
cannot be obtained easily, nitrogen and 
humus may be added to the soil by 


ploughing under clover, peas or some 
ether leguminous crop; potash, by using 
from 200 to 300 pounds per acre of 
muriate of potash if wood ashes cannot 
be obtained; phosphorie acid,. by the use 
of ground bone, at the rate of from 200 
to 300 pounds, per acre before plant- 
ing. Nitrate of soda is also useful for 
furnishing nitrogen unless it can be ob- 
tained in a cheaper form, by the use of 
barnyard manure or leguminous crops. 
An application of 100 to 150 pounds 
nitrate of soda broadcast just before the 
flowers open in the spring, is sometimes 
desirable if the plants are not making 
vigorous growth. 





Grape vine unpruned. 
When to Prune Grape Vines. 


Carl Allen, of Michigan, asks the 
above question.—C. A. Green’s reply: 
Grape vines should be pruned any time 
after the leaves have fallen in the fall 
and before the buds start to grow in 
the spring. Prune your grape vines at 
ence. The latest date for your state 
would be April. Most people leave on 
too much of last season’s growth of 
the vines. More than three-fourths of 
the wood found on the vine before 
pruning should be removed. Cut back 
the canes so as to leave only short 
stubs, leaving three buds. It is not easy 
to tell how to prune vines and trees 


by letter. An illustration will tell bet- 
ter than words how to prune grape 
vines. 


Grape vine pruned. 


Strawberry Pests.—Many inquiries re- 
cently have been received concerning 
strawberry pests, and to these the Penn- 
sylvania State Zoologist, H. A. Surface, 
replies, that the best general means of 
suppressing them lies in a novel method 
of summer treatment of the strawberry 





Plant, which many persons would hesi- 
tate to apply, but which they will find 
so effective that it will become a regu- 
lar feature of their mode of culture 
after its benefits have been observed. 
This consists of nothing more nor less 
than mowing the strawberry leaves as 
low as possible shortly after the berries 
are picked, generally throwing these to- 
gether with a little straw between the 
rows, drying them quickly on a hot, sun- 
shiny day, and then burning them at 
ence. The strawy leaf rust and leaf 
spot are among the diseases that are 
very destructive and contagious. They 
can be partially prevented by the gen- 
erous use of the bordeaux mixture, but 
the germs causing the leaf destruction 
remain in the old patch from one year 
to another. Also, the aphis and several 
other insect pests attack the leaves dur- 
ing the summer. It has been found that 
if the leaves are mowed closely on a 
warm, dry day, and slightly dried and 
mixed with just a little straw and then 
burned, the pests are practically all de- 
stroyed, and the plants themselves es- 
cape uninjured. Consequently this is 
the time of year to give such treatment. 
Good new runners will be formed at 
once; especially if a little commercial 
fertilizer or finely divided manure.from 
the stable or poultry house be scattered 
over the roots of the old plants and 
these be cultivated in the regular man- 
ner. New leaves will yet be formed this 
season, and the plants will be put in 
good condition for bearing a much more 
abundant and a healthier crop next year 
than if the leaves had niot been burned. 
Persons who doubt the efficiency of this 
treatment should mow the leaves of 
some of the plants, and see the results 
for themselves. 

A Successful Way of Grafting 

Vines. 

Scions for grafting should be cut 
about February ist. For making the 
scions take the best matured canes of 
the previous year’s growth and put 
away in a cool, dry place, packed in 
moss, to keep dormant, says A. H. Car- 
son, in “Better Fruit.” 

You can begin grafting the first of 
March, and if your scions are properly 
kept, i. e., dormant, you can graft until 
April 15th. 

The scion for grafting should retain 
three buds if short-pointed, two buds 
if long. 

In shaping the scion to be set in the 
stock, it is cut as we would cut an apple 
or pear scion; with a sharp knife cut 
your wedge well up past the lower bud, 
leaving the scion thicker on the bud 
side, so that the pressure of the stock 
when the scion is placed, will contact 
with the inner bark of the scion. The 
scion should be well shoved down in 
the cleft in the stock, so that the bud 
will be at least half an inch down from 
the top of the cut-off stock, setting the 
scion at a slight angle to the bark of 
the stock, and then contact of inner bark 


Grape 












BLACKBERRIES 


The most profitable berry crop 

The best and most profitable 
varieties. 250,000 ‘‘root cutting’’ 
plants of 7. only kind 
that’s fit to plant—at prices of 
ordina: Sucker” plants. 
Fully Loatal with full cultu- 
ral instructions in my new cata- 
log. Also the marvelous St. Re- 
gis Everbearing Raspberry—the 

rly-till-late variety. Send for 











this book—it’s free. 
VETT NURSERIE 
Box 134, LITTLE SILVER, \. 3. 


GRAPE VINES 


Weare the largest growers of grape vines in the 
middle west. Our stock is grown on Michigan soil. 
Strong, vigorous and well graded. All kinds of 
fruit trees and plants. Send for descriptive catalog. 


GRAND MERE NURSERY, 
Baroda, Michigan. 


THE BERLIN Quart A white package which 
insures highest prices 


for your fruit. Write for 
1910 Catalog showing our 
complete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates at 
winter discounts. 

The Berlin Fruit Box 

' Company, 
Our SPECIALTY Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


GuGRAPE VINES 


Varieties. AlsoSmall Fru’ 
ps tmen Genuine,cheap. B. dremplewince vines a me ioe aie 
Desc. price-list free. LEW tH & SON, Fredonia, N.Y. 


























Pansy. 





WHOLESALE PRICES 
- Annual Wholesale and Retail Catalogue Free. 
. R. WESTON & CO., R. 3, Bridgman, Mich. 
when you can get re liable seeds for oa 

— price. Special Offer. 4 pkts Royal 
ers and 10 sorts Spencer Sweet Peas, all for 10c. PLANTS 

6 Roses 25c; 5 Geraniums 25c: 5 Begonias 25c; 4 Pela: 

VI & K’ S GARDEN and FLORAL 
GUIDE for1910 
Just issued. As always, the euthor- 


Strawberry,Raspberry,Blackberry,Grape and Currant Plants 
GEEDS EED Platte Valley Peerless Seeds 
r, Mammoth Verbena, Giant Pinks, 
iums 25c; 3 Peonies 25c. FREE Catalog and pkt. G ant 
ity on what, how, when and where to plant. Sent FRE 


Extra Heavy Rooted High Grade Stock. 
planters. Don’t bey doubttu er 
Wonder Orchid Flower; also 10 varieties Annyal Flow- 
A.C.ANDERSON siias st., Columbus, Neb. 
JAS. VICK’S SONS, Box 418, Rochester, N. Y. 








A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bordeaux Mixture 


Pes ng making 1,500 Serer delivered at 
tation in the red tates for 812.50. 
= a] shipments, Write to-day for fullinformation. 


B. G. PRATT CO,,Mazufscturine 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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of scion and stock will be sure. The 
old vine to be grafted must be cut off six 
inches below the surface of the ground. 
If stock is very large a thin sharp chisel 
with a broad blade is used to split the 
stock to admit the scion. The splitting 
of the stock need not be at the center, 
but one side where the grain of the wood 
1uns straight. After scion is placed, use 
binding twine to tie round the stock, to 
press firmly stock to scion. Use no graft- 
ing wax, but bring the fine earth in over 
the stock and around the scion, firming 
it carefully. If scion after being placed 
should extend above the surface, mound 
up with fine earth so as to cover the 
scion about an inch.—C. A. Green’s 
note: My neighbor makes ten out of 
twelve grape grafts grow, but he is an 
expert. It requires large experience to 
succeed. 








The Lucile Grape. 
Lucile is the coming red market 


The 
grape says a friend who is a large 
grape grower in Chautauqua county, 
N. Y. He says it is hardy and healthy, 
a strong robust grower that ripens its 
wood to the tips even when carrying 
a heavy load of fruit. It ripens early 
between Moore’s Early and Worden and 
makes a handsome trio of our national 
colors, red, white and blue, and packed 
with Diamond and Worden grape. The 
Lucile is sweet comparing favorably 
with Wyoming Red in color. Its crown- 
ing glory is the size and compactness 
of its clusters. It is indispensable at 
the north where only extra early and 
hardy varieties succeed. 

If readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
would like to test this new red grape, 
which is said to be remarkably produc- 
tive of beautiful clusters of fruit, please 
ask for a vine when sending in $1.00 for 
a subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
for three years, and I will mail you a 
vine of the new Lucile red grape.—cC. A. 
Green, Rochester, N. Y. 


Raspberry Culture. 

Every farmer living within ten or 
twelve miles of a town of 1000 or more 
people can well afford the time and 
ground required to produce raspberries. 
The soil should be well pulverized, and 
the plants placed six feet apart each 
way, or if the land is scarce they may 
be planted as near as 3x6 feet. When 
planted close the cultivation is more 
expensive, for after the canes are 
grown it is more difficult to get among 
them. Having placed a plant, cover it 
an inch or more in the ground, and 
firm the earth thoroughly around it. 
During the first year the plants should 
bey hoed and cultivated often enough 
to keep down all weeds, and make the 
field as clean as if corn were planted. 

The second year, the crop if it sell 
well should pay all expenses connected 
With it. The cultivation should con- 
tinue the second year until the fruit 
begins to set, when it should cease. 
Late cultivation not only injures the 


fruit, but is likely to induce growth 
that will winter-kill in the _ cold 
weather. 


Raspberry Growing. 

The rows are made six feet apart, 
and the plants set four feet apart in 
the row. During the first summer level 
culture is given between the rows, and 
weeds among the hills which the culti- 
vator misses are cut out with the hoe, 
In the fall, with a light one-horse plow, 
I throw two shallow furrows to the 
rows, slightly overlapping. The fol- 
lowing spring, soon after the weeds 
start, the ground is thoroughly har- 


rowed, and then not disturbed till after 
picking season. 
crop is all harvested, the old canes are 
removed and the new ones cut back to 
from three to three and one-half feet, 
leaving but three or four of the strong- 
Every hill is staked and 


the 


est to a hill. 


tied 


with hoes go along, one on each side, 
and scrape the ridges back to the de- 
pressions left by the plow. 
destroys the weeds for the season, but 
the ground gets another harrowing to 
Whatever fertilizer is 
used is applied in the fall, just before 
the ridging process 
The following spring the laterals are 
shortened back pretty severely and the 
same routine of culture 
The life of a raspberry plant is about 
five years, after which it is rooted out 
to make room for 


mellow the soil. 


Some people fail with raspberries be- 
cause they do not secure the right soil 
in the first place, and second because 
they do not maintain fertility. 
the roots are planted the 
shoot up one year will produce fruit 
the next season. 
after bearing fruit, be cut out to give 
the new canes a chance to bear. 

The crop of black raspberries depends 
on the new growth made this year. 
is a surprising fact—one hardly to be 
telieved, but true—that not one man in 
five among farmers knows that a berry 
cane only bears once. 
otherwise quite intelligent, trimming up 
the old canes, thinking to get a second 
crop. Even growers of small fruits only 
half realize the fact, and leave the canes 
to grow as they will during the sum- 
mer without pruning or any care. 

Pruning Red Raspberries.—Canes of 
this season’s growth of red raspberries 
need not be cut back during the grow- 
Next spring early cut them 
back so that they will not stand higher 
Black raspberries can 
be pruned in the same manner and at 
the same time, and yet many people nip 
back the canes of both red and black 
raspberries in July so that they branch 
out early and do not grow so high as 
to endanger their falling over. 

The Cuthbert Red Raspberry.—I am 
convinced that Cuthbert resists both 
winter’s cold and summer’s heat 
produces abundantly, 
any other berry that equals it in size 
and flavor. 
works, 


ing season. 


than four feet. 


will 
ground. 


ily. 
orous grower. 
ceeding a dry 
second growth and sometimes a second 
This is unfortunate but is liable 
red berry, 
means only a partial crop next year and 
perhaps none at all; 
“winter kills.’’ 
summer kills. 


crop. 
to occur 


New Raspberry.—To introduce a new 
fruit requires not only capital but ex- 
perience, and facilities for advertising, 
which you do not possess. 
who have a new variety of fruit expect 
too much in the way of profit from it. 
There are numerous varieties of new 
black-caps, and the variety must pos-’ 
characteristics 
worthy of introducing. Your berry be- 
ing a peculiar shape would add to its 
You should endeavor 
to get fruit growers and nurserymen to 
come to your place and see your berry, | 
and give you testimonials as to its value. 
You should also mail samples of the 
fruit to leading nurserymen, so they can 
see just what you have. 


sess 


value, I think. 


Raspberries.—The Kansas has proven 
the best black-cap for Mr. 
None of the black-cap varieties require 
protection in his locality but the ex- 
perience of many other growers seems 
to point to the fact that it pays to cover 
all raspberries even if the canes are 
not injured in winter as more live buds 
come through where protected and the 
crop is usually enough better to pay for 
the extra expenses involved. 


substantially. 


Raspberry Notes. 


as I 


occupy 
There 


valuable 


I show 
am setting 
largely than all other varieties together, 
even renting land for the purpose. 
is the best and most profitable red berry 
to plant in this section, and in planta- 
tions that I shall make, the Cuthbert 
one-third 
is no berry that sells 
upon the Chattanooga market so read- 
It is a remarkably strong and vig- 
Late autumn rains, suc- 
summer, will 


about 


with any 


Wh 


Then 


is g 


its su 


They 


far 


my 


or 


Not winter kills but 
The berries are large, 
conical, rich crimson, and very hand- 
some. The flavor is sweet and luscious. 
Shaffer’s Colossal.—Purple, grows like 
black caps, immensely productive, suc- 
ceeds everywhere, 
the dryest summers vigorously, 
liable to winter kill. 
Columbian.—Like the Shaffer’s itis a 
purple berry, a most vigorous and ram- 
pant grower, and very productive. While 
the berry is one of the best for can- 
ning, it is of a dark purple color. 


ripens late, 


I have seen men, 


en the berry 


two hands 


This about 


one through. 


is followed. 


ccessor. 


After 
canes that 


should then, 


It 


and 
better than 


faith by my 
it out more 


It 


of my 


induce a 
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as we say, 


stands 
quite 


Most people 


to be 


The 


question 
of spraying 


with the up-to-date grower and orchardist is not why to spray, but 
rather what material to use to get tke highest proportion of perfect 


fruit. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


INSECTICIDES 


comprise a line of spraying compounds that will increase the percentage of 
perfect fruit in your crop many times over, because they afford your orchards 
protection from scale, leaf-biting insects and fungitrouble. They are made 
of the very best materials, and are combined in exactly the correct chemical 
proportion to be effective killing agents without injury to trees or foliage. 

Write today for pamphlets on S-W Lime-Su/fur Solution, a universal 
fungicide and insecticide for sucking insects and mites. S-W New Process 
Arsenate of Lead, an effective insecticide for all leaf-biting insects. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


675 CANAL ROAD, N. W., CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















shall be pleased to mail 

you, upon application, 

Burpee’s New Annual for 
1910,—long known as ‘The 
Leading American Seed Cata- 
log.” The first edition is more 
than four hundred thousand 
copies and yet it is too expensive 
a book of 178 pages to mail un- 
solicited except to our regular 
customers. With elegant col- 
ored plates and hundreds of 
illustrations from nature it tells 
plain truth and isa Safe Guide 
to success in the garden. Do 
you want a copy? If so, send 
your address to-day to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seeds that Grow! 


If you want the Best it is possible to Grow, 
such as you can rely upon to produce the 
Choicest Vegetables and Most Beautiful 
Flowers, you should try Burpee’s Seeds! 
































12 Hardy Blizzard Belt 
Strawberry Plants $ 


Everybody likes strawberries and to prove that our “BLIZZARD BELT” 
plants are the strongest rooted and heaviest fruiters, we offer to send 
ONE DOZEN selected plants to you FREE OF CHARGE. We picked 
35 quarts of fine fruit from a test bed of but a duzen strawberry plants 
set the year before. You can do as well. If you care to send 10 cents 
for mailing expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old and send all to you at proper planting time. Write to-day and 
we will enter your name for the plants and send you our CATA- 
LOGUE and BARGAIN SHEETS of HARDY “BLIZZARD BELT” 
fruits by next mail. Address 


THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Box 215 Osage, Iowa. 
Test for 


Only 10 Cents SEEDS FREE for Trial 


Our Superior Home Grown Seeds are fresh, reliable and guaranteed to eo. Free Trial of them this sea- 
son. We will mail the following 18 sorts, 18 liberal size packets (better than others use in collections) for 10 
cts. and enclose catalogue and check for 10 cts.worth more free from catalogue. Money back if not sa’ 
BEET, Crosby's Egyptian, best early sort. PARSNIP, improved Guernsey. sweet, best. 
CABBACE, ing Express, sure header. RADISH, White Icicle, early, long, tender. 

; T, Perfect, Half-Long, best table sort. OMI Earliana, best extra early, smooth, 
SELERY, Golden, Self-Bianching, crisp, best. UR 
ER, Family Favorite, favorite sort. ASTE 
LETTUCE, May King, tender, delicious. 
MUSKMELON, ord, the standard. PANS 
WATERMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sw st. WEET PEAS, Californ 

ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 Ibs., 1000 bus. per acre. ANNUALS, Summer Carden, 500 fine flowers. 


= We are exrtenswe and reliable DEPO IT SEED co. 


Tell all yourfriends to send. 






















$1.80 Worth to 18 Packets Superb 


Sorts Really 








eet German, large, sweet, fine. 
R, Deposit Show, fine, showy. 















































RHODES DOUBLE CUT "THE only 
PRUNING SHEAR runer 

: made that cuts 
from both sides of 


the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 


Pat’d June 2, 1903. all styles and sizes. We 





y Express charges 
on all orders. 
RHODES MFG. CO., hyp ane oe 
B GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 




















Earliest and easiest worked, 

TILE Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the soil. In- 

feos = creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
k Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
ipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, QQ Third Ave., Albany, N.¥. 





McIntyre. 





Prepared Spray Mixtures 


C= Spray Mixtures are always ready for use by adding water. 
They are the best and cheapest—no dirt nor bother in mixing; 
no waste; thousands of pleased customers. 

Catalogue describing fourteen different prepared Spray Mixtures, 
also Spray Pumps and Canning Outfits manufactured by us, and 
illustrations of various insects and pests, which are so destructive to 
fruit and vegetable crops, mailed free. 

QUINCY SPRAY MIXTURE CO., Box 202-B, Quincy, Il. 
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In eas Year 


with Poultry 
Sonor aS NONE 


Think of it! A good sized 

“<= fortune made in one year, 

and the good part of it is anyone can do 

it ifthey follow similar successful, prac- 
tical experiences, Our big 


80-Page Book Tells How 


It is full of information gleaned from the 
successful experiences .of the world’s most 
prominent poultrymen. 

In addition there are articles on the Possi- 
bilities of poultry raising on the ordinary 
farm—which breeds are best—money-makin, 
methods of raising ducks—how to feed—br 
—rear—market and hatch ona money-making 
seale. Contains scores of letters from leadin 
poultrymen telling how they have succeed 
—their secrets of success. No book likeit. Ne 
book contains so many articles ofactual, prac- 
tical, successful poultry raising experiences. 
Write Your Name on a Postal 
mail it today and insure getting a copy before 
the edition is exhausted. 

Describes the 1910 Sand Tray Prairie State 
Incubators, Universal Hovers, Colony Houses, 

etc., which are revelations in artificial incu- 
bation machinery. Be sure to write for book 
today. Free—prepaid. 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. 
408 Main Street Homer City, Pa. 





ease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Hatch With the Least s 
rut oOst Per Chick 
guarantee you 


is what we 
can poe with the 


Invincible Hatcher 
de and if it don’t produce more strong, healthy 
ks than anyother incubator, regardless of price, 
ma ~y- ~~ 50-Egg Size Only $4.50. Same low 
eae rger Hatchers, Broodersand Supplies. 
rite for epeee FREE catalogue. 
The United Factories Co., Dept. X 18, Cleveland, O. 











We want to send you, absolutely free, 
a copy of our famous “‘Reliable Book 
on “——-~ yields. Tells all about 
and incubators —the 
HB ablo" Ta Incubators es; ~~ Over 
100 different subjects i indexed 
» years’ incubator experience ed this 
book should belp you choose an nen. 
bator. Write for it. It’s f 
Reliable lacubator & Brooder ra Box D 48, Quiacy, lil. 


Hens Produce Honest Eggs 


roduces honest toces honest Incubstors and 
sede leer 1910 Mandy Lee Incubator re- 
moves guesswork from hatching. The poultry 
raising industry has greater possibilities than 
ever before. It's profitable on small or large 
scale, Experience not necessary —just follow 
ey directions. Lee's “Chicken Talk’ is a book 





y 
Rroolerantaien- Both FREE. Write to-day. 
CEO. H. LEE CO., 1124 Harney Street, Omaha, Neb. 


200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


, No See ~ Pay. Actual hen in Natural Hen 
ls everything. 
7 o — rane mistakes. Best hatcher in the 
world. Agents Wanted. Catalog free. W.H.1.Co., 


1349 Constance St., Dept. 72, Los Angeles,Cal. 


gw yg Poul- 
Latest Book ¢.F7o teats iecsted 
Poultry book describes, iy most _successful 
Poultry Farm in U. VARIETIES, 
pure-bred Poultry, a hardy and money 
makers. Thousands to chose from. Lowest prices 
on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc, Sent for 4 cents. 


Berry's Poultry Farm,Box 73 Clarinda, Ia. 


$1 15, $2 per 40, from thoroughbred 

Brahmas, Rocks, Wyandotts, Reds, Leghorns 
and S. Hamburgs. 14 varieties. Catalogue. 26 years experience. 
5. K. MOHR, COOPERSBURG, PENNA. 


BRONZE TURKEY AND PEARL GUINEA EGGS 


POPLAR LAWN FARMS, LOCKPORT, NEW Y 


FINE BABY CHICKS Siftied sticy sey. 
where. Eggs for hatching 3 $4.00 per 100. Mammoth Tur- 


keys. Imported Pigeons lustrated Catalog Free. CULVER 
POULTRY FARM, 5113 3 State, BENSON, NEBR RASKA. 




















64 VA Poultry, “Pigeons, Hares. Eggs for 

* hatching from blue ribbon winners. 
Stock forsale. Prices reasonable. Cat. and show 
record free. H. D. ROTH, Box R, Franconia, Pa. 


AWEEK AND EXPENSES 
WE PAY to men with rigs toin- 

troduce poultry froduce poultry compound. Year's contract. 
(es[M PERIAL MANUFACTURING 00., DEPT. 18, PARSONS, KANS. 


Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Wilson’ $ Phosphate Mills 


From Send for catalogue. 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mirs., Easton, Pa, 


: 43 Leading Varieties of pure bred 
é Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys; 
also Holstein cattle. Prize winning stock. 
Oldest and largest poultry farm in the 
northwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalog. 
LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box 26 Mankato, Minn. 


WE PAYS80 A MONTH SALARY 


and furnish rig and all ex, introduce poultry 
and stock powders; new ma work. Address 
BIGLER COMPANY, x328, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Eggs CUT PRICES 


at half prices this Spring, from one of the 
largest Poultry plants in America. Buff, Black, 
White Orpingtons 

Plymouth Rocks 

Wyandottes 

Rhode Island Reds 

Leghorns 

Minorcas and Ducks. 

Large orders for 

breeding stock, baby 

chickens or eggs, 

filled at short notice. 

Please mention this 

paper and get my ex- 

perience — 40 Years 

PY as Poultry, with all the secrets of the 

business worth knowing. Circular free. 


LEWIS C. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 























Early Laying Hen. 


There is a difference between early 
laying pullets and early maturing pul- 
lets. One can have early laying pul- 
lets by merely hatching out a little 
earlier in the spring; early maturing 
pullets are those which make a quick- 
er growth than the rest of the flock. 
Whole flocks are yearly ruined by 
ignorance in forcing for early maturity 
at the cost of stamina and vigor, says 
J. R. Crossthwaithe, in “Farm and 
Orchard.” 

Then we have the precocious pullets. 
Pullets so unnaturally ahead of their 
sisters as to be almost classed as freaks. 
It is a great temptation to use these 
pullets for breeders on the strength of 
their forwardness and their egg yield 
during the first year’s laying. Never 
use such freaks as foundation stock 
for your future strain of layers. They 
may be all right for ordinary use in 
the laying house but that is as far as 
they should go. Their next place is the 
market. These precocious pullets should 
be classed with the too-forward cock- 
erels. A cockerel that is too precocious 
will generally be found to be a poor 
specimen from which to breed. We 
rever use as a breeder the cockerel 
that has the appearance, both in actions 
and looks, when three months old, of a 
male bird fully and naturally developed. 

3ut one has to have considerable 
experience before he fully recognizes 
the vast importance of such a small 
matter. He will have a few years of 
up-hill fighting before he can pick out 
the birds that will prove best for his 
purpose if he is after eggs for practical 
purposes, With us the young cock- 
erels, even more so than the pullets, 
are under daily supervision—are being 
looked over in every possible way. So 
particular are we in this respect that 
out of about one thousand males 
hatched last spring our approval was 
passed on only some seventy fine speci- 
mens. We have thought for a number 
of years that the rooster is not merely 
half the pen but that he is the real 
force behind a great strain of layers. 
This is one reason why we do not 
advocate trap nests. Without a proper 
selection of the cockerel or yearly male 
the trap nests are of little use, except 
to fill in any spare time you may have 
from 8 o’clock in the morning until 
4 in the evening. 

In choosing the pullets for breeders 
the beginner will do well to note the 
size and strength of the pullets at the 
time they begin to lay and not lay too 
muck stress on the fact that she com- 
menced earlier than the rest. Of course, 
if she is ahead of her sisters in size, 
vigor, shape, etc., in addition to her lay- 
ing proclivities then use her as one of 
your best birds. The idea is, do not 
make the mistake of thinking that be- 
cause she lays at four months instead 
of five that she is a choice bird. While 
such a one may not be fit for the breed- 
ing pen she will do all right for the 
laying house, to be sold to market when 
her useful period is over. 


When Forcing for Eggs. 


If your flock is large enough separ- 
ate the layers from the breeders and 
mildly force for eggs while eggs are 
high. This forcing can be done in sev- 
eral ways. A little cut green bone, an 
extra touch of blood meal in a spiced 
mash fed in the morning, warm mashes 
nicely spiced with a dash of pepper 
added. Add charcoal to all mashes 
throughout the winter. Cracklings may 
be also fed, either in mash or separate- 
ly. Lots of succulent green food in ad- 
dition to some good cut ciover or alfalfa 
hay. Sprouted oats during the winter 
will also help the egg yield. Soaked 
oats mixed with a little bran or shorts 
and fed warm is another good food. 
The food question must be studied right 
on the spot, according to climate, style 
of house, etc. 

No rooster is needed with these lay- 
ers. Eggs come as freely without as 
with the male bird’s attentions. An- 
cther thing, do not be afraid of getting 
the pullets too fat for egg work. Pul- 
lets are oftener underfed than overfed 
during the winter months. In all our 
experience we have never been able to 
make a pullet too fat to lay during her 





first winter’s egg work. Some winters 
all grain and meals have been hopper 
fed. The grain has been where they 
could obtain all they needed without 
any trouble. Other winters we have 
tried feeding all grain in the litter with 
only the mash before them. No ma- 
terial difference was noticed in the egg 
yield in either case. The main thing 
about winter egg work is to have some 
choice pullets, vigorous and_ strong. 
Have them mature about October when 
the cold weather is just beginning. 
Once in full lay they will never stop 
until moulting time the following fall. 


Poultry Pointers. 

Poultrymen should remember that 
hens should always be kept busy search- 
ing for food, so that they may get suf- 
ficient exercise. The fowls should be 
sent to roost at night with full crops, 
and gotten off the roost in the morning 
to scratch in straw or leaves for grain 
during the day. 

For winter egg production the best 
method is to imitate natural summer 
feeding. 

Skimmed milk has been proved a 
valuable food for laying hens, according 
to experiments at the Virginia experi- 
ment station. 


The comb is not only an ornamental | 
| 30 fine eget pore describes 65 leading 


appendage to a fowl—it is also an index 
to health. The color of the comb in- 
dicates the condition of the fowl. If the 
comb is pale, covered with spots, or 
dark purplish in color, it is quite certain 
that the fowl is out of condition. A 
well conditioned fowl shows a bright 
red comb. Fowls with very large combs 
are nearly always good layers and in 
vigorous health. We would not buy a 
male bird with a small, pinched comb 
but would choose one having a comb 
broad at the base, well set and of a 
size characteristic of the breed. 

Fresh eggs in cold storage at thirty- 
four degrees Fahrenheit undergo little 
if any change, for this temperature is 
sufficient to limit the activities and pre- 
vent the growth of the more common 
bacteria. The problem of preserving 
eggs by excluding air has brought forth 
numerous methods. A series of tests 
were recently made keeping the eggs 
for about eight months in some twenty 
different ways. Immersed in brine all 
were unfit for use. Wrapped in paper 
eighty per cent. were bad. Packed in 
bran or coated with paraffin seventy 
per cent. spoiled. Immersed in a solu- 
tion of salicylic acid fifty per cent. only 
were fit to use. Coated with shellac or 
collodion forty per cent. were bad. 
Packed in wood ashes twenty per cent. 
spoiled. Coated with vaseline or im- 
mersed in a solution of water glass or 
lime water all were good. From these 
experiments, as well as many others, it 
has been found that a solution of water 
glass offers about the best method of 
preserving eggs aside from cold storage. 
Water glass is the common name for 
potassium or sodium silicate and is ob- 
tained in the shops in the form of thick 
liquid something like glycerin. One 
part of this to nine of sterile water 
makes a preserving fluid of the proper 
strength. The eggs should be packed 
in a clean, sweet vessel and the solution 
poured over them until they are well 
covered. Preserved in this way in a 
cool place, they will keep for months 
and often cannot be distinguished in ap- 
pearance from the fresh article. It is 
generally conceded that they lack the 
flavor of new laid eggs but are in no 
way inferior in nutritive value. 


Eggs are Eggs. 

The egg output of this country repre- 
sents a greater annual value than our 
production of gold or any other min- 
eral, excepting only coal. Hence it is 
a serious matter that 5 per cent. of all 
eggs sent to market should be culled 
out as “dirties” and sold at a dis- 
count of at least 20 per cent. This 
causes a loss of 1 per cent. of the total 
value of the egg crop, says the “‘Satur- 
day Evening Post.” 

The common trade name for cracked 
eggs is “checks.’’ Those in which the 
fracture is not readily observable are 
called “blind checks.” Handlers of 
such produce detect the latter by click- 
ing the eggs together, or incidentally to 


Incubator 


Ever Made 
a $4.50 Buys the Best Brooder “™ 
Both Incubator and B: r, ordered together, 

cost but $11.50. Freight Prepaid. The Belle 
City Incubator has double walls and dead 
air space all over, copper tank, hot-water 
heat, self-regulator, thermometer, egg tester, 
safety seen. nursery, high legs, double door, 
The Bele City Brooder is the only double- 
walled brooder made, hot-water heat, plat- 
form, metallamp. No machines at any price 
are better. Write for 
our book today, or 
send the price now 
under our guarantee 

and save waiting. 

Satisfaction 

Suerameed 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Sk Oh//ia mire < ol al 35 


‘CYPHERS INCUBATORS 








Gye Co., Dr 
Buffalo, N.Y.; New York City; Cr Chieago, M11.; 
Boston, Mass. ; Kansas City, Mo.; Oakland. Cal. 





per tank 
bil height Incu- 


DE LIVERED Geo, Erte! Co.. 184 Kentucky St., Quincy, Ill, 











GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for r910, 200 pages, hand- 
somely illustrated, 150 engravings, photos, 


varieties of land and water-fowls, gives low 
prices of stock, eggs, incubators, poultry 
supplies, etc. Calendar for each month. How 


| to care for pes and all details. Only 1x0 
day. 


cents, Send to- 
8. H. GREIDER, BOX 60, RHEEMS, PA. 


1910 CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrated and gives prices of 4§ varieties land and 

a water fowls and eggs. This book sholud be in the 

hands of every person interested in poultry for 

ALA, profit. Address S. A. HUMMEL, Box 43, 
Freeport, Illinois. 


VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, 
a) Oo Dogs, Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des'c 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. ohet 20,40, $e.ce 


Catalogue free. RTOWN, PA. 
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FRUIT BOOKS &1 HALF 
PRICE 


Our office caught fire 
and age books were 
slight ~ 4 smoked but not 
injur One booklet is 





“Green’s Six Books on 
Fruit Culture,” Price 25c. 
The other booklet is a 
- amphlet on ‘Plums and 

lum Culture.” C.A.Green 
offers these two publica- 
tions for 25c. 

Send 25c. and get these 
two publications by mail. 

Don’t delay for the sup- 
ply is limited. 

If you send 50c, you will 
get these two publica- 
tions and Green’s Frui 
Grower one year, all 
50 cents. , Address, 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y 





A require little care. All the little honey- 


gatherers and money-makers demand of you 
ist to provide a home for them. They make the 
honey and you yp the promt. What little work 


you must do can 100 per cent. easier a: 2 
your profits 100 per cae, bigger if you have 


RIGHT KIND OF SUPPLIES 


© press. 
acomplete guide to profitab! e bee culture. Layo 
yon how to buy bees, what kind are 
gute the} vege a to care for them summer nod 
pare the honey ioe market—in 
fact it tells 5 you ait you need tokno ‘6 bees 
highly profitable as a business OF 4 side-line. 


SEND FOR THIS - 
FREE BOOK 
Wesell everything the bee-keeper 
needs and can save you money 
whether Coat — few bees or 
many. Buy direct from head- 
rices. 
save 


winter, h 


BLANKE _— SUPPLY 
201 Bianke Building 
ST. Louis 
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the “candling’’ process. ‘Dents’ are 
eggs whose shells have been pushed in 
without rupturing the lining membrane. 
“Leakers” have lost part of their con- 
tents and’ are not only a loss them- 
selves, but do damage by smearing other 
eggs. 

The eggs handlers by a_ western 
produce house will ordinarily show from 
4 to 7 per cent. of “checks.” In further 
handing the same eggs will suffer addi- 
tional breakage equivalent to from 1 to 
3 per cent. Eight per cent. from hen to 
market is stated by the department of 
agriculture to be a fair estimate. for 
broken eggs. Such eggs are worth less 
than “dirties.” Probably they represent 
a loss of 2 per cent. of the total egg 
crop. 

There is no kind of egg, however, 
that is a total loss. Even rotten eggs 
of the most advanced description are 
sold for a price to leather manufactur- 
ers. Those that are pretty bad, but still 
possible, are disposed of in large cities 
to pushcart dealers, at 5 cents a dozen 
wholesale—by whom they are retailed 
among the poor by the pint, liquid 
measure. 

Badly broken eggs are thrown in with 
the rotten ones. Great quantities of 
stale eggs (known in the trade as sec- 
onds) are broken into cans holding 
thirty dozen each, frozen solid and 
kept in cold storage until wanted. Be- 
fore being sold they are thawed. For 
“checks” and “dirties” there is always 
a good demand by cheap restaurants, 
bakers and boarding houses, which get 
them usually at about half price. 


The Industrious Hen. 


A statement by the agricultural de- 
partment shows that the income of the 
country from the hen and her products 
now amounts to $625,000,000 a year. 
This reveals the fact that the poultry 
products of the country are worth more 
than the wheat crop. 

From December, 1908, to December, 
1909, farm price of eggs ranged from 
18 to 26 cents a dozen, while the price 
to the consumer fluctuated from 30 to 
60 cents. There were produced in 1909 
no less than 1,500,000,000 dozen eggs, 
which at 20 cents will represent a value 
to the farmers of $300,000,000, a cost to 
the consumer of $540,000,000. 

Net profits per hen a year is figured 
at $1.50. This, according to Wall street’s 
standards, capitalized on a five per cent. 
income basis, would place a nominal 
value of $30 on each hen. For 150,- 
000,000 hens this would amount to 
$4,500,000,000. 

That the American fowl can return 
a yield of five per cent. per annum on 
a capitalization of $4,500,000,000 ap- 
pears nothing short of remarkable. The 
outstanding capital obligations of the 
railroads in 1907 were less than four 
times this amount, or $16,082,146,683. 

These interesting statistics point to 
the great value of the poultry papers 
and all agricultural publications paying 
attention to the poultry industry for 
advertisers, who by these publications 
can reach a very rich and prosperous 
class of consumers. 


Poultry Problems. 


The coming of incubators and brood- 
ers was a boom for poultry culture on 
a large scale and a most helpful thing 
for the small breeder as well. No 
poultry appliance is more useful than 
the brooder, though they are reasonable 
in price. Every year the incubator and 
brooder business increases and sales 
multiply and every year new styles 
come out and improvement is made on 
the old standard machines, says J. H. 
Davis, in “Farm and Orchard.” 

Artificial incubation is as old as civ- 
ilization. The Chinese practised it 
thousands of years ago. They used 
ovens and other devices, and there are 
accounts of eggs being incubated in 
manure as the heat giver. This last 
method was also pfactised in France 
before the advent of the ‘‘modern hen.” 

The incubator will never supplant 
the hen entirely, but it is a necessity in 
this hustling age. We could no more 
do without the incubator than we could 
do without electricity in its many forms. 
The time will come when every family 
that raises fowls will have its incubator 
and brooder, the same as it has a wash- 
ing machine. 


The Best Breed. 


If a person thinks he has the best 
breed, he certainly has it—for himself. 
The breed that just suits a person is 
“the best’ breed in my opinion. That 
is all there is to “‘the best’? fowl ques- 
tion. The men who have made fame 
and fortune are the one breed men, 
but they may keep all the varieties of 
that breed. The person who is con- 
tinually changing from one breed to an- 
other is never successful or satisfied. 

I have had individual hens of the 
above breeds to lay 220, 230 and 240 


eggs a year, but my floeks did. not near 
make that«record, and.I do not. believe 
there are many flocks anywhere that 
can be depended upon: to lay 200 per 
year. Individual layers are sometimes 
phenomenal layers, the* average of the 
flocks in the United States being 100 
eggs the country over. 

My experience; is that 144 eggs or 
12 dozen per year, is good laying for 
any flock, and there are more flocks that 
do not average 144 eggs a year than 
flocks. which do. At 20c per dozen 12 
dozen eggs would be $2.40. As it costs 
about $1.00 per year to keep a-hen, the 
profit on that basis would be $1.40 per 
year on each hen. Eggs at 40c a dozen 
would swell the profit to $2.80 on each 
hen. 

Now, what other business will pay 
140 per cent. to 280 per cent profit? 


Drawn Poultry.—At one time there 
seemed to be a move compelling poul- 
trymen to draw all fowls dressed for 
market. From the start it appeared to 
us a dangerous act, and it is gratifying 
te know that experiments have since 
proved that it is a very unwise act. 
Opening the body and removing the 
viscera undoubtedly exposes the inter- 
nal surface to the air, which always con- 
tains micro-organisms, and thus invites 
decomposition. 

The incision in a drawn fowl readily 
admits molds and germs of different 
kinds to the body, where they find ideal 
conditions for rapid multiplication. The 
cavity is dark, damp and not easily ac- 
cessible, and frequently a drawn bird 
which outwardly appears all right, is 
really unfit for food. 

The city health office of Nashville, 
Tenn., made:a test to determine wheth- 
er poultry drawn and packed in ice 
would last longer than poultry un- 
drawn and carried under the same con- 
ditions. A half-dozen drawn chickens 
and an equal number of chickens not 
drawn were placed on ice for some 
days and then examined. The result of 
the experiment showed that the poultry 
packed undrawn kept better, being in 
good condition, whereas, the drawn 
poultry had deteriorated materially — 
M. K. Boyer, in ‘“‘American Cultivator.” 


Farm-Storing of Eggs. 

Farmers have not learned the art of 
keeping eggs, produced at low cost, and 
selling them when the prices are high- 
est. It is a study which they may well 
follow with interest, for there is no 
reason why they should not reap the 
true benefit of their work, instead of 
the middlemen, says E. L. Vincent, in 
“Farm and Fireside.” 

We took the eggs fresh from the 
nests every day. When we were ready 
for our work we took a little good, pure 
lard in our hands, rubbing it well into 
the palms. Then we rolled one of the 
eggs carefully in our hands, taking 
pains to have every part of the shell 
well covered. Scattering a good layer 
of wheat bran in the bottom of a tight 
box, we followed with as many eggs as 
we could stand on end, the big end 
down. Then another layer of bran and 
another of eggs and so on. Those eggs 
kept until the next winter and were as 
fresh and nice as they ever were. The 
eggs should not touch each other when 
packed this. way. 


For Eggs in Cold Weather. 

The essentials to profitable egg pro- 
duction are a healthy flock of fowls 
possessing constitutional vigor, bred 
from a laying strain; proper housing 
and correct feeding. The best way to 
secure a laying strain on the farm is 
to select the hens of greatest vigor that 
naturally produce the most eggs during 
the winter, mate these hens with a 
good male, also from a laying strain, 
and then select only the best daughters 
from this mating, says the “American 
Cultivator.” 

Not enough importance is usually at- 
tached to the selection of laying hens. 
They must be properly cared for, if they 
are to lay well during both winter and 
summer. Houses must be kept sanitary 
and the fowls free from vermin. Care 
must be exercised to avoid their being 
chased by dogs or other animals, or un- 
necessarily frightened. Poultry houses 
must be well ventilated, and one or 
more windows should be opened every 
bright day, so that the house will not 
become warm during the day and grow 
cold again at night. 








The Undefeated. OLD 
Om kes: TRUST 


season of 1909. They averaged 
— 80% hatches everywhere. on 
won first, second and third prizes in the | b t 
greatest hatching contest ever held in ncu a or 
the world. Over 2000contestants. No otherincubatorseemed to be 
near enough to make a showing or merit a mention. Incubators 
costing twice and three times as much as Old 
Trusty should have madea mark ofsome kind. 


30, 6O or 90 Days’ Trial 
10-Year Guarantee 


The asbestos and metal covered Old Trusty is only 
a year old, but has outhatched in every contest. Likea 
B good watch, it runs itself, like a good investment it pays 
for itself, sold on 30,60 and 90 days’ trial, guaranteed for 
ten years, sold at a price that makes broody hens expensive. 


Write a letter or drop Johnson a postal BOOK. 


card for his Free Catalog showing over 350 














Now actual photograph a with every FREE 
th. Poultry Lecture. Let hi 
JOHNSON Pays quate ran Sie nealion prices and terms. > 










the Freight 


(East of Rockies) M. M. JOHNSON, (Incubator Man) Clay Center, Neb. 


- “plas, doors, copper 
le! a eee the egg-tray. 

Incubator and =f: ipped SC aapletee with thermometers, lamps, ene 
testers—all ams to use when you receivethem. All mach 
Incubators natural — —— the high ie lumber 
‘used—no paint to cover inferior material, If you mpare 0} es wi 
near our price, we will feel sure of your order. Don't b thy antil yo ou do this—you'l gave mon 
estigate the Wisconsin’ before you buy. the free ne aoday, or send — 

WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CcO., Box Racine, Wis 


Wisconsin Incubators Wis. Inc. Co. Woodlawn, Mich. 
Pa are made - California Dear Sirs:—I am well pleased with your incubator. I have 


been in the poultry business for rs snd handled all kinds 
Redwood. Lamps ane Ti 


—¥ galvanized iron. 
O. K. Burners. Taylor 
Thermometers, 


This Illustration §f toric 
shows the double walls & tite 
with atr space between 

















of incubators and there is ony one I like as well as yours and 
was 128 from 
LL PHILLIPS. 


that isa high priced machine. My poorest 
180 eggs; all nice. strong, chicks. 
Wis. Inc. Co, Muscods, Wis. 
Sirs: you last April and had 
very good success, From the! first hatch got Jot 109 chicks my 115 
5 .. the second hatch, 120 chicks from 124 fer- 
well pleased with the$10 machines. Wil] hatch as 
many asany ay high priced machine. MRS, HENRY BECKWITH. 











Depot on 30 Days’ Trial 


NO MONEY DOWN—NO CONTRACT 


This big money-maker is yours, for 30days’ use, anyway, 
No matter where you live, without a penny of expense to you, 
IN pay the freight. I don't want any money in advance 
any deposit—any contract. AllI want is your permission 
to ship you a— 


CHATHAM 200%. 
ER andC 
Then, if you want to keep it, pay me my bedrock, factory 
™ price—on easy terms I think you'll want it for keeps when 
you know how fast 1t makes money by giving you clean, 
E=® graded seed to plant and sell. One means full crops—neces- 
isso high; the other means top prices when 
MY FREE BOOK, No 148, will tell you ail 
about it. Send your name =“. aoe so I can make 
my remarkable +t, Ask ise nearest address. 
anson Campbell, President, by MANSON ‘CAMPBELL co., 
Detroit, Mich.; Portiand, Ore.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn, 






















GET A BROWN RUST PROOF FENCE 
Don’t buy wire fencing with thin, cheap galvanizing. Brown 
Fences with all No. 9 Coiled Spring Double Galvanized Wires 
4 Standsand wears like astone wall. Easy to put up—Requires 

{| fewer posts—Won’tsag or bag down. 160 Styles. 

7} 15 7T035c PER ROD DELIVERED—WE PAY THE FREIGHT, 
Fences for H Sheep, Horses, Cattle, Lawns, etc. 
Special Poultry, Garden and Rabbit proof fences 
with extra close 1 inch spacings at the bottom. 
44 YOU Save money and get a better fence. 
[ALAA Send for Free Sample and test it with- 

4 acid, or file it and see how thick 

Ei the galvanizing, then compare it 
with any wire fence in your 
neighborhood. Catalog free 


The BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 
DEPT.29 Cleveland, Ohio. 
































A Republic 
Ornamental Fence 


at small cost, will add more to the value of 
your place than any other improvement that 
you can make and Pye positive and per- 
manent protection for your lawn and gardens, 


Republic Ornamental Fence Fabrics 
are made by cabling heavy horizontal wires together and inserting at fre- 
quent intervals heavy wire pickets 
crimped only at point of intersection, 
thereby overcoming the rusting of full 
crimped stayscommonly used. E 
with wooden ae or steel posts with 
special wrought steel base. 

Our free Style Book shows many 
beautiful patterns of fence, cemetery 
arches, trellises, etc. 

Write for it today 

You need farm gates; ask for special 

-“—? saeco 


201 Hepabiie i 


FLOWER SEEDS FOR YOU 


porta ee ey aoe z 
UM CA EN N DU 1 rn 
MiaNo ON! ETTE SWEET WILLIAM CANDYTUFT 


We have concluded arrangements with one_of the seed houses in the 
country whereby we can supply nine separate packs Coe OW ER SEEDS 
oo = one ee ioke package of > po i. R selection 
includes the choicest varieties wn and aes ths seeds for a large 
beautiful Flower Garden. ria ~ _ 

We want to intr thy FARM AND HOMES into 
100,000 new homes this od and t : this end we will send ten numbers of the 
SEED including its great Poul te Auncei, and the ten packets of 


SS above named ic, on 
AEM AND H ME is the Sichtest little magazine published for all 
whi love land, garden, ears aa flowers, poultry, horses, live stock, pets, home. —_, 
It is published twice a month, a ag s numbers containing over 700 pe pages. it is full 
2 yma , and co-operation. No bette — of its porn can be offered 
than its immense —— reaching Daman of three million readers. 
Send 25 cents gut seusive this ‘most instructive 
lication and the ten packets of — above. Satise 
ction guaranteed or money refun ed. Address 


FARM & HOME, 20 D Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 


‘ence and Gate Co., 
No. Chicago, Ml. ¢ 

















INCUBATORS 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE 8BROover 


A Brooder eS = eg Most Pn ge | Scientific Ra Pa life- aenees oo my found in any other brooder 
of Piling and 





invention: ing Crowding 
by 1 Const - bog Has met wens a@ most ) euntiiable veto og past three pe iy being used and endorsed by 
many ultrymen. Not a novelty, a hot air bake oven, a lampless cold —— box, nor & dollar 





“system’’, nora ye 











q Bet -rich- Bis -foot-lot plan, but it ie an expensively constructed, 
chick nurse, blending the instinets of the mother hen with the reason of man and satisfyin every aneral ivenmn of the 
ee a Brooders are double, metal lamp box outside, hovers adjustable, double tops, triple hover floors, withstandin 
and weather. Brooders for orchard and field, 
iitele attention. Eminently the brooder for the business man and the farmer. 
ubators of same high merit and equal successful ex: 











HOVER 





independent Hovers ready for instant use in box orshed. N 


rience of the brooders. Catalog free. 
OLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY, 33 Front Street, COLFAX, IOWA. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








THE RIGHT PRICE 


FOR YOU TO P TO PAY FOR A Y FOR A CREAM SEPARATC SEPARATOR _--@ 
| lies somewhere between $14.85, which is all we ask for our New 
| Butterfl ty and $46.30, our factory-to-farm price on our big Jumbo, 
New Butterfly machine. Some one of the five sizes we make is 
im ae suited te your parece, = whether Ris keep one cow or 
A POSTAL CARD OR LETTER addressed t 
~ will bring you our big 1910 New attests Cream 
Separator Catalog at once. Then you can select the size and stylef 
you want and we will +> it direct from our Chicago factory to your farm, 
where you can * e it 30 days’ trial. If you don't find the New Butter: 
fly the best built, most improved, lightest running, easiest clean- 
ing, closest skimming and most convenient cream separator you #7] 
ever saw at any price, send it back when the 30 days are up and get you 
money back in full. Write today for our 1910 catalog. Address 


Albaugh-Dover Co., 2103 Marshall Blvd., Chicago, IIl.° 
—_—e 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FOR THE LAND’S SAKE! WHEN 


tess" ey to IRRIGATE, DRAIN, DITCH ors 
RACE That Farm of Yours ? 


ERE’S A GREAT BOOK FOR YOU, written by Bostrom him- 
self, and entitled “Soil Salvation.” It’s a book of farm 
facts and land facts, learned during his twenty-five years 

practical experience with irrigation, draining and terracing. You 
need this book, and we want you have it; it’s yours 

With its help and a Bostrom Improved Farm Level ‘you save 
all the expense of a surveyor. You can do the work yourself. 
BOSTROW’S FARM LEVEL is used and endorsed in every State in the Union. 
With the magnifying lenses in the Telescope you can read the’ ig @ quarter 
of a mile away. Simplicity, Accuracy, Durability, Guarantee Weinclude 
Tripod. an and full instructions. Price $15 — press charges. 
Shipped C.0.D. subject to examination if desired. Order direct ‘irom this offer. 
Write for the Book—BOSTROM’S BOOK—SOIL SALVATION— Write Today. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO., 1156 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 































s—==3 AND UPWARD 

A New Butterfly 

ream Separator 

will pay for itself in 
just a few months. 

After that it will 

ke $10.06 to $15.00 
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lo10 Catalog. 



























Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower (mony) 3 yrs 
N. Y. Tribune-Farmer (weeny) 1 yr. 


The Am. Farm World (amy) 1 yr. 2 
$2.20 


The regular publishers’ subscription price for the above named papers 
for one year, would amount to $2.20. 


SEND US $1.10 


and you wili receive them regularly for ONE YEAR. 
Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


nadian postage if in Canada.) 
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INSURE AGAINST INTRUSION 


Secure privacy for that most sacred spot—the large or small cemetery, the 
community or family burial plot. blic Cemetery Fences and Gates 
will prevent trespassing and make the resting place of your loyed ones 
proof against desecration. These fences will last for many years, and are 
therefore cheaper than wooden fences. They are stock-proof. Write for | 
special prices to Cemetery and Church Associations, also free catalog showe | 
ing many styles of fences and gates, cemetery entrance arches, etc, 
Republic Fence & Gate Co., 202 Republic St., North Chicago, Ill 
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The “‘Kant-Klog” Sprayer 
Gets twice the results with same labor and 
fluid. Send postal today for free interest- 
ing bookiet, explaining how the ‘Kant- 
Klog’’ gives 

Nine Sizes of Round or Flat 
Fine or Coarse Sprays 


—— or solid streams all from the same nozzle. 
——— Ten different styles of sprayers for all kinds 
: ~of apeaying, re etc., etc. 


Something 







Starts or Stops 
ENTS WANTED 
the Spray Instantly Sa pester * ray Pump Co., nic.tset, 
















Diamond Joe’s Bi 

White Corn in the 

grown from t oroughbred inherited 

sclensisoally handled, Seorowghiy dried an 
Big Seed Catalog FREE. 

Write for it to-day. 


stock; i every stalk 
t tells about all best 


SEED CORN 153 BU. ACRE 


White—A strictly new variety. None like it. 
orld—Because it was bred for most Big Bushels, not fancy show points; because 
ears one or more goo 
prooerty cured and had the most rigid examination. 

arm, grass, garden and flower seeds grown. 
Address, RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, Shenandoah, Iowa 


It is the Earliest and Best Big 


ears, because 














Two of Harrison’s 











The upper photograph is that of an old style but 
the eastern states. Photograph sent by Geo. Alling. 
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attractive farm house, such as may be seen in many of 


The lower photograph sent us by W. F. Pierce of Colorado — itself, 





Picked Up in the Orchard. 


An application of muriate of potash 
and fine ground bone in equal quanti- 
ties, say two pounds each to a tree in 
full bearing, will prove to be very bene- 
ficial. 

Cowpeas are good to sow in a young 
orchard because they furnish plenty of 
nitrogen, but they do not supply potash 
or phosphorus and these are absolutely 
essential. 

We can always tell when nitrogen is 
needed in the orchard, because the lack 
of it shows in the slow growth of the 
trees. By the same token we can tell 
when there is too much nitrogen and 
not enough potash and phosphorus, by 
the prolific wood and leaf growth and 
the lack of fruit. 

How can we expec’ .o take every 
year barrels of fruit from our orchards, 
which have been drawn from the soil, 
putting nothing back into the soil in 
place of them, and go on harvesting 
crops? 

Recently a farmer in a western state 
went to a bank to get his note renewed 
—the money was used to buy a reaper 
—and the banker asked him if his farm 
machinery was in the field where he 
had last used it. Upon the farmer’s 
confession that he believed it was, the 
banker told him to go home and house 
his implements from the weather and 
then return to have his note renewed. 
Even at that, we would consider the 
loan doubtful. 

In the home of the educated farmer 
are found the farm bogks, farm and 
daily papers and good magazines. 
Home is made more attractive when 
the inmates have an abundance of good 
reading and know what is going on in 
the outside world. It is not from such 
homes that the boys spend their winter 
evenings in the village stores, nor is it 
from such homes that the youth comes 
who is ruined by the attractions of city 


Some of the stories of apple crops 
that come from Oregon are too good to 
be true. 

Beware of the oily-voiced tree-agent. 
Buy of firms of known integrity. Don’t 
buy of strangers. 

Are the rabbits and mice skinning 
your young trees? 

Coal-tar cannot be beaten for keep- 
ing out the peach-tree borer, but it will 
not kill him once he has become estab- 
lished. 

There is a vast difference between 
commercial orchards and family or- 
chards. For the latter the variety 
should be greater to meet the tastes of 
the various members of the family. 

Isn’t it strange that men who never 
neglect a cow, or colt, or any other 
animal will pay a big price for a fruit- 
tree, stick it in the ground and never 
touch it again until it des? But they 
do. 

Set raspberries eight feet apart and 
trellis on two wires, the bottom being 
thirty inches from the ground. 

Small fruit vines should always be 
so kept that they can easily be culti- 
vated, says “Farm World.” 

Small Fruits That Paid. 

We planted four rows of one-year-old 
gooseberry plants, 200 in a row, 800 
plants in all. The rows were eight feet 
apart and plants five feet, says ‘‘Wal- 
lace’s Farmer.” 

The first year the growth was re- 
markably good, and these 800 plants 
yielded the year after planted sixteen 
bushels of berries, or a little over one 
pint per plant. 

The second year’s growth was fairly 
good and the yield was 5070 quarts, or 
about six and one-third quarts per 
plant. Two selected plants yielded nine- 
teen quarts, picked in the presence of 
two noted fruit men of Indiana. 

This year’s crop brought $316.90, 





life. something over 6 cents per quart. The 
The 1909 crop of fruit in the Grand expenses for picking, shipping and 
Valley of Colorado, it is claimed, owes commission were $85.70, leaving a net 
its existence to the dissipation of frost receipt of $231.20 from\one-third of an 
by artificial temperature. Some 300,000 acre. The variety was the Champion, 
smudge pots of many different types an Oregon production, now quite well 
were used and these were kept going known to [owa nurserymen. 

by a large army of volunteers. The In the same tract alongside the goose- 
inside the fruit belt was berries we planted eleven rows of rasp- 


















Spring Dainti 
Grow pr ing this year—your own Strawberries, too; 
it’s easy and will save you money; besides, it will give you a vastly 
better product than you could buy at any market. 
We have enormous stocks of each—200,000 Asparagus Roots and 
10,000,000 Strawberry Plants—we’re offering both at very reasonable 
prices to get them moving this spring. These are strictly reliable 
plants of varieties that have made money for us in our Market Gar- 


dening Department. They will succeed for you. 























Write for Catalogue, and if interested in CALIFORNIA PRIVET 















for fences, or in any of the following varieties of fruits. drop us a line 


—NOW-—asking about the varieties 
on which you wish prices; CON- 
CORD or MOORE’S EARLY 
GRAPE; BARTLETT 
or KIEFFER PEAR; 
GIANT ARGENTEULL, 
y BARR’S, CONOVER’S 
COLOSSAL, or 
PALMETTO AS- 
PARAGUS, or 
STRAWBERRIES 
(state bind and 
quantity). 


Address Desk 23 

















temperature 
lowered nearly 25 degrees and the sav- 
ing is estimated at $300,000. 

At Salina, Kansas, bees formed a hive 
between two houses and made 175 
pounds of honey before they were dis- 
turbed. Three sheets <f comb honey 
each about eleven feet long and three 
feet wide were cut from between the 
studdings. 

Samples of apples raised near the 
Hatchtown reservoir site of. the Utah 
State land board, in Garfield county, 
weighed more than three pounds each. 
A Washington state farmer whose 
wheat was blown down by a heavy 
storm, cut it with a mower, stacked it 
as ordinary hay and sold the lot at a 





net profit of $75 per acre. 





three rows of Cuthberts and 
eight rows of Blackcaps, mostly Souhe- 
gans. These eleven rows occupied near- 
ly one and one-half acres. For ‘experi- 
ment we set the plants a little out of the 
ordinary. After fitting the ground for 
planting we ran furréws with a two- 
horse plow as deep as we could. In 
these furrows the plants were set, and 
each time they were cultivated the soil 
was thrown back into the furrow, so at 
the end of the season the furrows were 
quite well filled. The plants made a 
good growth and the following year, the 
season being very favorable, we picked 
1650 quarts from the 2200 plants, which 
brought an average of 11 cents per 
quart, or $181.50. 


berries, 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 











20,000 Gordon-Van Tine Hot-Bed Sash 


Red Gypress, 
3x6ft., (g-in. 


69 
G-in. Glass 


Blind Mortised Each 


Best Hot-Bed Equipment in America at 50% Saving in Cost—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Write for Valuable Hand-Book, “‘Hot-Beds; Their Uses, Cost and Construction 
Gordon-Van Tine Hot-Bed Equipment is conceded by experienced gardeners and florists 
to be the most scientific in construction, durable and satisfactory of any on the market. 


It is Also the Lowest in Cost. 


We sell more Hot-Bed Sash than any other concernin America. Our immense facilities 
enable us to sell at 50 per cent below prevailing prices. We absolutely guarantee the quality 
of our equipment. Your money refunded without question if you do not find our goods 
exactly as represented and better value than you can secure elsewhere. All standard sizes at 


tremendous reductions. 
Solid Sash that Last Make Your Garden Yield All the 
Year ’Round 


An our Hot-Bed Sash are made of clear, selected 
use of Hot-Beds extends the growing season 


ee . Joints are blind-mortised, double- The 
moe ered, fitted snugly and moisture proof. No throughout the entire year. The owner of a Hot- 
ed gets early vegetables long before the non-user, 


n F comnongl uh pe oF pe ag ae —< B 
> ay havoc w @ sas. sas at won't twist, 
spring in the middle, pull loose, crack the glass or and egy pos rey 4 returne in both pool and 
loosen the putty 

We use plenty of points and the finest malit of 
Greenhouse Putty. And qvery — ine 
Hot-Bed bap is primed i Lin 
Oil. are as solid and ‘euketential « as careful 
workmans ip and best materials can make them. 
They are the Sash that Last! We sell these high- 
grade, scientifically constructed Hot-Bed Sash— i 
—— complete — for less poner than retail le hog with holes punched*for screws. 

ealers ask for common open sas. — the low prices. 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO. DAVENPORT IOWA 
Hot-Bed Equipments and Building Materials aa 







crated for shipment.. 











gardener, florist—everybody who has a garden, whether large or small.| We 
want to tell you about the remarkable improvements we have made in the 
design and construction of Hot-Bed Sash, and all about our Ea -made 
Frames and Sub-Frames, which save time, trouble and e ——— 

Gord ven Tine Hot-Bed Outfits consist_of our regu! ar Hot-Bed 
Sash and complete paige yet above ——. and Sub-Frames ‘for 
= pit). Frames ‘ach part cut to exact size. 











HOT-BED SASH 


Si 
Witke in Glaus 1.69 


of our valuable new book on “Hot-Beds; 
Their Uses, Cost and Construction,” to every fruit grower, farmer, market 















134, 6-inch glass; 1 Cypress 


Outfit No. 1 ee art ates all carefully $1 1. 90 


crated for shipment. ..........ccce:scessseeccssccetesssteeeererseeee 
Outfit N 2 2 glazed Hot-Bed Sash, 8x6 feet, 134, 10-inch glass; 1 Cypress 
1 0. Frame for 2 sony 1 Sub-Frame, all eo 12. 


it 3 2 ‘glared * Hot- Bed Sash, “ax6 feet, ria Lo. inch glass; with 
©. J CENTER BAR; 1 Cypress Frame for 2 sash; $1 2.25 
1 Sub-Frame, all carefully crated for shipment..-- 

For Double Strength Glass, add 40c net to the price of — outfit. 

Hot-Bed Frames, $5.70 each. Sub-Frames, $4.25 each 


$11.90 


F ud 





The Peach King. 


Down in the state of Georgia they 
have peach orchards where you can 
walk a mile in a straight line and not by 
get beyond the end of a row of peach ~* 


Management of Raspberries and Black- 
berries. 

A correspondent asked the Maine ex- 

periment station for information as to 

the time for pruning and transplanting 


whose features, otherwise, we 
not have even a suggestion. 
The first coins were probably 
driving with a 


raspberries and blackberries. In reply {rees. says the “Bookkeeper.” certain weignt into a die. In Rape 
the following >eesti rer ‘ San > 516 Liga ay cases the design appears on one side of 
the following suggestions were made: After the Civil war any one could £0 ine coin, and, frequently, the impres- 
The ideal treatment for raspberries through the same country and see noth- _. oe in 1 ’ 


and blackberries is to pinch them back ing 
at intervals during the summer and 
thus secure strong, sturdy bushes three 
and a half to four feet high, with 
laterals one to one and a half feet long, 
rather than to practice severe heading 
back after the plants have become long 
and ‘leggy.’ If, however, as is frequent- 
ly the case even in the best managed 
gardens, the plants are at this season 
making vigorous growth which may not 
mature, they should at once be cut back 
to the desired height, and the canes 
will harden before cold weather. Many 
prefer to cut back the- bushes in the 
spring, after the extent of winter-killing Hale thought differently, and when 
is determined. Thinning the canes, his orchard grew from an acre to over 
which should always be practiced, may g hundred acres and his income from 
be done at any time during the season. the peaches to thousands of dollars a 
In general, one-half or more of the year they realized that they had been 
young canes which appear should be mistaken. One winter Mr. Hale thought 


but cornfields. E Now more peaches the other elie. 
are produced on Georgia soil than in A little later 
any other portion of the United States 
with the possible exception of Califor- 
nia. 

This revolution in horticulture was 
brought about by a Connecticut Yankee. 
J. H. Hale as a boy began his start in 
life by carrying fruit and truck in bas- 
kets to Hartford, Conn., and selling it 
from house to house. He finally accu- 
mulated enough money to plant a lit- 
tle orchard of his own in the suburbs 
of Hartford on ground that people said 
was unfit for any crop. 


coins were 
fastened to ‘either claw of a 


nippers which closed on the metal. 
heavier or lighter 


in many of the older coins. 
Progress in design 


to modern times. 


When Prices Were Really High. 





close of the' war. 


‘ surrender,” ‘says the general, “I was 

cut out. he would take a Southern trip, and g0- g short distance from Richmond. The 
“Blackberry and raspberry bushes jng through Georgia he noticed the red Confederate |soldiers were going home 
may be transplanted this fall if the clay soil. to become men of peace again, and were 
work is done immediately, but better He made up his mind that here would thinking about their farms. One had a 
results are usually obtained from spring be a good place to grow _ peaches, al- lame Seaniitaiadbesants spose which he 
planting. Currants, on the other hand, though not a tree was in sight of the veindad with! pride ‘Wish tte be 
have given rather better results from Jocality he visited nor were there any Jjm’ said the other. ‘What’ll vou take 
fall setting.” for fifty miles arqund. The land was for him? I’ll give you $20,000 for him.’ 





0 cheap and he bought several hundred “ ‘No,’ said Jim. 
Biggest Farm on Earth. acres. Then he took two or three of ‘Give you $50,000.’ 
Don Luis Terrazas, in the state of the men from his New England orchard, ““ ‘No,’ said Jim. 


Chihuahua, Mexico, is said to be the put them cn the place and planted the “ ‘Give you $100,000,’ his friend said. 
owner of the largest farm in the world. trees. “ ‘Not much,’ replied Jim. ‘I just;D 
It is 150 miles north and south, by 200 To-day he can count 350,000 trees in gave $120,000 to have him shod.’ And 


his southern orchard, to say nothing of Jim took the horse home with him.” 
these in Connecticut. Not merely car- “pathfinder.” 

loads but trainloads are sent to the oO 

northern market as a day’s shipment Revived the Note. 

in the season, while sometimes 300 ne- 
gro laborers are picking, boxing and 
loading the fruit. 

Peach growers from all over the 
country followed Mr. Hale to Georgia 
and other southern states, and or- 
chards in the vicinity of his can be seen 
ranging from 10,000 to 200,000 trees, 
from which the harvest goes not only 
to the north but across the ocean to 
Europe. 

This is why the Connecticut Yankee 


miles east and west, and includes 8,- 
000,000 acres of land. On its mountains 
and through its valleys there roam 1,- 
000,000 head head of cattle, 700,000 
sheep and 100,000 horses. The horse- 
men, herdsmen, shepherds and hunters 
number an army of 2000 men. This 
ranch is the only one in the world which 
maintains its own slaughtering and 
packing plant. Each year 150,000 head 
of cattle and 100,000 sheep are slaugh- 
tered, dressed and packed. There. are 
five mammoth reservoirs on the farm, 
costing $500,000, and 300 wells scattered 
over the estate, which cost another 





in a glass case he values 


says Kansas City ‘Star.”’ 
gave his note. 


stock, 
farmer of course 


hard luck generally, 
the note. 


turned to Sturgeon. 


$500,000. The proprietor is a scientific | ? to collect his note, but it was outlawed 
farmer, and raises every kind of grain is now called the peach king; he owns jy a lapse of thirteen years. One day 
in his fields. more trees of this variety than any oth- tne panker stopped at the man’s farm 


er American and has made over $1,000,- 

000 in the last twenty years simply be- 

cause he knows how to raise the fruit. 
About Coins. 

Coins, both ancient and modern, are 


His farmhouse is said to be the most and admired his fine pumpkins. 
magnificent one in the world, costing 
$2,000,000 and capable of entertaining 
five hundred guests. The gardens are 
beautifully laid out and the stables are 
more magnificent than those of any 
earthly emperor: On the homestead of 
alone are employed one hundred male 
servants. Don Luis was at one time 
governor of Chihuahua. 


ones. 

“T’'ll just 
your old note,’ the banker said. 
right,” the farmer said. 


interest for many reasons_ besides That revived the obligation. The 
their relations to commerce. Coins of banker brought. suit and recovered in 
full for the note and interest. 


ancient and bygone times, particularly, 

serve to bring to us much that is inter- sg : 
esting both in history and art. . They A gold scarf pin, with an opal setting, 
have a peculiar individuality ,and fre- which had been lost nearly sixty years 
quently suggest to the student some- ago, was found by Abram Taylor Bro- 
thing of the religious ideas and the po- kaw, of Taylortown, N. J., in the heart 
litical systems of their day. By them, of an old apple tree that he was split- 
also, we can trace, in instances, the fea- ting up for firewood. 





credit these pumpkins on 
“All 








How do you know when night is 
nigh? When the t(ea) is taken away. 
Why is a person with his eyes closed 
like a poor schoolmaster? Because he 
keeps his pupils in darkness. 





tures of meh mentioned in history, of 
should 


made 
punch metal of a 


sion of the punch can be noticed on 


probably 
made by means of two dies, one being 
pair of 
The 
blows of the ham- 
mer left a greater or less impress on 
the coin, and this variation is traceable 


and execution in 
the several stages can be, to a certain 
extent, traced in the coins from ancient 


General St. Clair Mulholland, veteran 
and historian of the Civil War, tells an 
incident showing the utter worthless- 
ness of Confederate paper money at the 
“Shortly after Lee’s 


A Sturgeon banker has two pumpkins 
at $2000. 
Thirteen years ago the banker said he 
lent a farmer $1000 with which to buy 
The 
The 
borrower lost on the stock deal and had 
so he couldn’t pay 
Later he went west, and after 
many years he made good again and re- 
The banker tried 


The 
farmer made him a present of two large 





ANCHOR FENCE. 


All styles for Field and 

awn. Best material and 
construction. Free sample 
and catalog. Anchor Fence 
& Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Dept. B. 








9 
EARLIEST PEACH 
s The finest early peach grown. 
® Ripens the first of August. 
Itisa oy yellow free stone 
peach and grows to over 2)4 
inches in diameter. Bears 
young, isa sure cropper and 
a good shipper. Price soc.; 
40C.; 30C. and 2o¢. each, 
WM. BLAKE, 
R.R.No.2. BUCHANAN, MICH. 





STRAWBERRY PLANT 


PERRY, COOL SPRING, DELA 


Of the Best Varieties. De- 
scriptive Catalogue Free. 
WARE, 





STAR 





A PROFITABLE Mail Order Business at home 
evenings. 
steady income. MAIL-ORDER, P. O. Box 1615, N. Y. 


Quick returns, small investment, 





ble prices. 


NORTHERN GROW! 


JOHN 


AMERICAN GINSENG 
ay for sale on ressons- 
OKER, FLYCR N.Y. 










and Screw 


Cleaner, icy 
ri 


Clipper, Bottle Opener, 
ver. Sample roc, Catalog free. 
G. G. TRADER CO., 23 Duane St., New York. 


to {1N ONE Most complete and useful 


small tool made. Nickeled 

Key Ring, Nail Cutter, Clea- 
ner, Eraser, Pencil Sharpen- 
er, Watch Case Opener, Pipe 
Letter Opener 
THE 





free. 
DE 


TRIM YOUR TREES FROM THE GROUND 





By using the New Ideal (draw cut) Pruning Saw with 
extension handle 8 and 12 feet. NO CLIMBING, Great labor 
saver. Leading orchardists use them, as double the work 
can be done and produce better shaped trees. 

the best saw anal, 

Price complete $1. 50, without handle ‘$. 25, prepaid, 
Money back if not satisfied. Order to-day. Circulars 
Address, 
PT. A., Webster, N 


Made of 
cuts like a razor, weighs only 2 lbs. 


THE r ‘I. PRUNING SAW CO., 








3 5 mag 
Ea 


PROF. H. E. VAN DEMAN 


asks you to write at once for a new booklet 
just issued by his orchard company, telling of 
profitable investment for $150 to 
sy terms if desired. Address, 
aed Nut & Fruit Co., Dap Bid., 
(H. E. VAN DEMAN, Pres.) _ Phila. 







Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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rgest 
rid, 15 acres required for its storage, 340 

page catalogue, 3000 illustrations, including 
C 1910listreadyabour April. Mailed 15¢(stamps). 


Cannons, Flags. are 
PRANCIS BANNERMAN, 





. ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Cs -$1.40 up ey serena 65 up 


Leggins, Par.. 
Bridles. 


215 “ | Cadet Guns.....- 1,20 
-90 «6 | Navy Rpts f. -. Rifles 5.40 ‘“ 
3.00 * | Side ved Sword... .85 
2.65 | New Uniforms... 1,25 
stock Govt. Auction Bargains i in the 


Rifles, Spears, ae 
RE 


501 Broadway, NEW- ¥ 





















. we 
BE. BR. MARDEN 
President 
| emaamornemneosiee 


.» | WILL MAKE YOU 


If 


today. 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 


Unusual opportunity for 


Capital to come independent for ites 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


PROSPEROUS 


you are honest and ambitious write me 
No matter where you live or what 


men witho 


47 Marden Rettding 
washington, D. ©. 
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Hunting by Wholesale.—This picture is a bur- 
lesque on the methods of hunting customary with the 
kings and nobles of Europe, as published in“ Jugend” 
and republished by “‘Forestand Stream.”” In Europe 
there are vast preserves of forests where deer and 
other game are bred for slaughter, something after 
the order depicted in the above picture. St. Hubert- 
us is represented as deplo ing this wholesale killing 
for the animals have no chance to escape. 





Old Hen’s Party at Pouitry Show. 


“There was an old hen, and she had a 
white foot; 

She roosted every night on a mulberry 
root; 

She hadn’t many feathers to keep herself 
warm, 

“And I don’t think another drink ’ll do 
us any harm.” 

It was the big Shanghai rooster with 
the wobbly red comb that was singing. 
His beautiful golden tenor voice rose 
above the gossipy clatter of the hens— 
at the chicken show—like the clarion 
notes of a bugle on a frosty morning, 
on Cannon hill, says the “Spokesman 
Review.” 

“My, my, what a perfectly grand voice 
Mr. Shanghai has,’’ said Mrs. Leghorn 
to Mrs. Shanghai, the proud wife of the 
talented barnyard vocalist. “I didn’t 
know that your husband drank, 
though,” she continued, ‘‘until I heard 
the rumor to-day.” 

“Oh, he isn’t what you’d call a real 
hard drinker,’ replied Mrs. Shanghai 
in a somewhat apologetic tone of voice. 
“All he ever does in the tipping line 
is to take a little old crow every morn- 
ing.” 

At which trite and quippish rejoinder 
both of the ladies giggled, for even old 
hens must have their little jokes. 

At this juncture the fair conversa- 
tionalists resumed both their feather- 
stitching and their line of talk. 

“Doesn’t that young Mrs. Wyandotte 
make you sick?” asked Mrs. Leghorn. 
“She thinks just because sne laid an 
egg with a double yolk that she is the 
whole smear.” 

“Yes, and the next thing we know 
she will be trying to break into our 
set,”” was Mrs. Shanghai’s comment. 
“The nerve of some women is fierce. 
And they do say that her husband— 
poor fellow—is very unhappy, too.” 

“Why, I hadn’t heard that. Do tell 
me all about it.” 

“Oh, there ain’t nothing much to tell, 
and you musn’t for the world repeat it, 
but Mrs. Buff-Rock, her next door 
neighbor, tells me that she henpecks 
him something awful.” 

“Well, that must be what Mr. Buff- 
Rock meant when he told Mr. Leghorn 
that his wife was always laying for 
him.”’ 

“Say, don’t it beat all the way some 
folks that ain’t no better than others 
go strutting around?’ mused Mrs. 
Shanghai after a moment’s pause. 
“Why, not more than an hour ago I 





“What Mrs. Cochin said to her 
seemed to stick in her crop.” 


heard that stuck-up snob of a Mrs. 
Plymouth Rock tell Mrs. Partridge 
Cochin that her great-great-great- 
great grandfather’s uncle by marriage 
on her mother’s side came over with 
the Pilgrim Fathers on the Mayflower 
and was the very first rooster to land 
on Plymouth Rock, and that that was 
the way the family got its name.” 
“And what did Mrs. Cochin say?” 
“Well, that’s the funny part of it all. 
Her husband overheard the conversa- 
tion, and he up and says to Mrs. Ply- 
mouth Rock: 


‘*Well, that’s nothin’ to get swelled 
up over. My wife can trace her an- 
cestry back to the Cochin that laid the 
egg that Christopher Columbus stood 
on end.’ 

“It tickled me so that I cackled right 
out loud, and the way that Mrs, Ply- 
mouth Rock pulled in her comb after 
that was a caution. What Mr. Cochin 
said to her seemed to stick in her crop.” 

Whereupon Mr. Shanghai retired to 
the rear of his apartments, where he 
immediately busied himself with the 
last verse of his song, “Every Rooster 
is a Booster in —.” 


Seeing an Ex-President. 

“Late one afternoon we met Mr. 
Roosevelt. He had just had his narrow 
escape from one of the heavy-footed 
tribe, had been directly in the path of 
the charge with an empty gun, when 
Mr. Cunningham dropped the beast. Mr. 
Roosevelt did not appear particularly 
disturbed over anything about the inci- 
dent except that he had shot away his 
own ammunition. He mourned over 
that. There was only time for a word 
with his party. They were bound one 
way, and we the other, our camps 
were being made up for us at points 
ahead, and night was coming on. So the 
salutation of good hunting was passed, 
and we separated. 

“No two hunters agree about the 
rhinoceros. He is easy or hard to get, 
just as you choose to look at him. 
Some actually dread him, and some con- 
sider him a fool. I'll tell you what he 
does: If he hasn’t wind of you, he will 
let you come close enough to toss your 
hat on his back. His sight is not good. 
He trusts to his nose for news, to his 
speed for overtaking, and his tusk for 
execution. If. he smells meat he will 
butt in on any social gathering. He has 
an impolite habit of charging out of the 
copse as a caravan passes, and goring a 
mule or a native. He tears with that 
tusk of his as he rushes past. We had 
a native gashed that way. The man was 
bearing meat to the camp when the 
rhino charged him. He managed to get 
part way up a tree, but the beast 
wounded him as he climbed. But they 
are easy to kill if you are the one to 
make the advances. 

“The hyena will not fight. If you 
went up and stuck your hand in his 
mouth he might be good enough to bite 
it. But he would try hard to get away 
first. But the leopard is extremely 
dangerous. If he had the lion’s strength 
his quickness would make him terrible. 
As it is, he is on you almost before you 
have time to think. One of them got 
hold of one of our hunters by the neck. 
The beast was shot just in time. The 
buffalo is a tough customer, too. He 
starts with his head down. 

“Meanwhile Dr. Allen was gathering 
in a collection of birds and small mam- 
mals which finally mounted up _ to 
seven hundred specimens,” says Boston 
“Transcript.” ‘Among the large birds 
were bustard, guinea fowl, vultures, the 
secretary bird—the kind that used, in 
the old geographies, to stand on one end 
of a snake and tug at the other end 
with his bill; and of smaller birds, 
starlings, crows, hawks, maribou storks 
and all sorts of parrots. It was by no 
means tame sport, this bird hunting, 
even in comparison with the lion and 
rhino hunt. It went on the principle of 
Jimmy Brown’s boomerang. You re- 
member Jimmy aimed steadily at the 
barn door and hit every cat in the 
neighborhood. While the hunter goes 
mooning at the tree tops, all sorts of 
interesting things rush out at him. 

All the spoils taken by Dr. Smith and 
Dr. Allen go to the Agassiz museum. 
“It was not my first big hunting ex- 
pedition,’” Dr. Smith explained. ‘So 
under the circumstances I did not feel 
like going out there to spend all that 
time without something to show for it.” 

The crated pelts and skeletons in the 
hold of a freighter somewhere between 
Boston and Mombasa, destined for aca- 
demic housing, are what the hunters 
have to show for it—big game in a 
double sense; a game to make sports- 
men worthy of their sport. 








The Crank. 

The complete crank is a kind of col- 
lector of causes, and it is difficult to 
discover the principle upon which he 
collects them. A new religion and 
underclothing and some insipid kind of 
diet are all the same to him, and he ad- 
vocates them all with equal earnest- 
ness. He wants men to change their 
lives in every particular, and protests 
against all the ordinary usages of the 
world, both in great and in small things. 
He does not believe that there is any 
instinctive wisdom in mankind or any 
value in past tradition and experience. 
For him wisdom has only just appeared 
among men, and she has revealed her- 
self to very few. 





What makes most people look up to 
a man is for him to look down upon 
them. 


THE FRUIT GROWER’S OWN TOOL 4 


Here’s the Harrow for Cultivating 
between rows and among tree 
Nothing like it for keeping down 
rass and weeds and keeping top soil 
nely pulverized. The 


NAYLOR 2-in-1 HARRO 


Tr: the greatest labor saver that ever went 











into an orchard, because once over with 
its combination of spring and spike teeth 
does more in the way of stirring and pulver- 
izing the top soil than two or three times over with any other kind 
of harrow. 

The spring teeth stir and cultivate—the spikes pulverize and level. You 
can use either or both at once, setting for shallow or deep work bya 
simple movement of the levers. For use after a rain to break up the moist- 
ure crust which forms, this implement is invaluable. It creates a perfect 
soil mulch, conserves the moisture and maintains the best possible growing 
conditions. 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION 


and learn all about this great double-duty tool. You'll be interested in seeing 
how the spikes not only pulverize and level but support the frame, keeping the 
spring teeth from going too deep,and how the spring teeth not only cultivate 
the ground but hold the spikes to their work; and how both can be raised 
instantly above ground and the harrow “skidded” on its frame. Above 
everything else, you'll be interested in the magnificent work it does, 
as proven by the testimonials we will send you. 

We have a special bargain for the first order from any locality. 
You might as well be first as second. Write today—a 
postal will do. 























Dealers 
Wanted 


First Buyer 
Everywhere 


any Town 
















Here’s the difference between Chase’s fresh, made-to- is made after each order fs received and shipped the 
order paint and the paint at dealers’ and paint that is > it is made. Chase paint — fresh paint— 
made by painters. Dealers’ paint is stale—with the longer service, better servi ure to write, now, 
linseed oil eaten up by chemicals. And no painter has for Big, Free Book and Color Card. ‘Also direct-from- 
the heavy machinery to mix and grind paint. Ourpaint factory prices, free trial and freight-prepaid offer. 
©. L. CHASE, THE PAINT MAN, DEPARTMENT 22, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

















FREE-—My Grand Combination Catalog On 


) Farm Seeds, Fruit Plants 
‘ and Orchard Trees Now Ready 


s FREE—my new Complete Catalog and Sete petete on the varieties 
of a | fruit plants and orchard trees that pay best profit. $300 an acre from 
strawberries and other small fruit ! 40 blackberries to the full box ! Corn that 
goes 100 bushels to the acre. 62 Ibs. of corn, 8 Ibs. of cob to the bushel ! 

‘Banana’’ Apples, $12 per bushel ! 
These are just a few of the results recorded in my 1910 coteleg. SCARF 
, Seeds and plants are famed the world over. 25 years have wel! Aine ed 


my "Pais year! and reliability. 
his yearl am giving away, free, 20,000 growing fruit plants. One toa 
end now and get yours, postpaid, and my grand Combination 
P Catalog with revised, ae 4 ices. Many astounding facts to interest 
you. I FREE. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE, OHIO. 























The Celebrated Carrollton Ware 


When the writer 
visited the factory 
where this cele- 
brated ware was 
made he took par- 
ticular pains to in- 
quire how it was, 
that they could 
ship this fine china 
to all parts of the 
world and not 
break it. 

Mr. Albright ex- 
plained it very 
clearly. He said 
that they use 
wood boxes) made 
of oak and that 
each dish was 
packed in straw 
that had been 
moistened and run 
through a particu- 
lar machine, so that 
when the_ dishes 
were placed in the 
hardwood box and 
the cover nailed 
down that there 
was very little risk 
to run in the way 
of breakage. Then 
again he said that* 
the company would 
supply free of all 
charge where any 
breakage occurred. 
In other words, a 
safe shipment is 
guaranteed. The 
two illustrations on 
this page will give 
our readers some 
idea of the manner 
of shipment and 
how the ware looks under the camera. Three years ago when the writer was 
looking for a good table ware set to supply the great family of readers to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, he received through the mails one morning a colored 
circular showing this dinner set just as it is. Any reader who is not familiar 
with this ware will be sent a colored circular on receipt of a postal card to 
this effect. 

During the past three years we have been the means of delivering this set 
of dishes to several thousand families who have shown their appreciation of 
these dishes by writing us very handsome testimonials. These we are unable 
to print here owing to lack of space. But if you would like to see just what 
this ware is, drop us a postal card and we will send you the colored circular. 

This elegant 32 piece dinner set of Carrollton ware and Green’s Fruit 
Grower three years for $2.75. As a rule shipments are made from the fac- 
tory by freight. 

Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Notes From Green’s Fruit Farm. 








































The upper part of this photograph is that of girls 
picking strawberries, delightful and interesting work, 






but you can get too ‘much of it on a hot day. The 
lower photograph is gathering peaches in a New 
York state orchard. 

















December work in the nursery has 
been along the lines usually followed 
at that time of year. Half a dozen or 
more of the extra hands were kept on 
after the general fall digging and pack- 
ing had closed to help cover the straw- 





berries, currant cuttings, gooseberry 
layers, roses, ete. This was no small 
job for there are about fifteen acres 


of strawberries and near a million cut- 
tings lined out in rows for propagation. 
Light manure and clean straw was used 
for the strawberry beds and other com- 
mon stock manure for the cuttings. 

The tools were gathered together and 
housed. It is surprising how the tools 
become scattered around during the 
summer months. The spades, tree dig- 
gers, shovels, forks, hoes, ete., were 
thoroughly cleaned with kerosene, oiled 
and stored away. 

In the Woods.—Two good men used 
to axe and saw were sent to the woods 
to cut the cedars that were uprooted, 
dead or leaning, into eight and nine foot 
posts and to cut firewood for the 
“ranche.” The ranche is the name of 
the building used by the transient help 
for sitting and sleeping rooms in the 
spring and fall. Some of the men who 
occupied these rooms last fall had been 
with us every season for eight to ten 
years. 

The old horses were taken care of, 
taken to their winter quarters, a roomy 
yard for fine day and a shed for nights 
and stormy days ind hay that will keep 
them in good order until we give them 
extra grain feed in late March prepara- 
tory for the spring work. Some of 
these old fellows are past their prime 
several years but for single horse work 
in the nursery with the cultivator and 
plow they are all right, even better 
than young horses if the latter are at 
all fractious. 

The inventory had to be made. Every 
tree and plant in the cellars, trenches 
and fields had to be counted and put 
in their grades. This was no small job. 
Then the supplies of lumber, packing 
material, burlap, rope, moss, ete., had 
to be accounted for and appraised as 
it were. 

Box making is quite a consideration 
with us from about December 10th un- 
til March 20th. We keep from two to 
four men busy making boxes of differ- 
ent lengths and sizes, 3500 to 5000 of 
these newly made boxes may be seen 
piled up any time after midwinter. 

Workmen, storekeepers and others 
must necessarily reap some benefits on 
account of the nursery plant. About 
$19,000 we found was paid out during 
the twelve months of 1909, and another 
$5000 directly to producers locally for 
parts of the feed, ete., used for horses 
and certain supplies for farm and nurs- 
ery.—E. H. Burson. 


Laws of the Road. By the Editor.— 
Do you know that there is a law in 
New York state prohibiting the growth 
of noxious weeds in front of your farm 
home? This is a good law for if one 
farmer should allow pestiferous weeds 
to go to seed on the roadway along 
his farm line these seeds could not be 
prevented from getting a foothold on 





other farms and thus extend over the 
entire township or county. There should 
be a law compelling farmers to cut out 
trees infested with peach yellows, black 
knot on plum trees, or blight. on pear 
trees, and to compel the farmer to 
make an attempt at least to destroy 
pernicious insects such as scale, codling 
moth, curculio, ete. There is a law in 
this state against piling hay or stones 
along the road side, against leaving 
machinery along the road side, or 
wagons and other farm tools. The ob- 
ject of this is to prevent placing on the 
road sides objects which might under 
certain circumstances, or at night, tend 
to frighten a fractious horse. I knew of 
a point in the highway where a big 
rock has stood for fifty years a constant 
menace to drivers of high lifed horses, 
which always shy off frightfully on ap- 
proaching this rock. 

Many farmers consider the highway 
the proper place to dump old broken 
down reapers, mowers or threshing ma- 
chines, which should be thrown on the 
dump heap and burned, if they are of 
no use, and the iron sold to the foundry, 
the bolts to be used for farm repairs. 
Do not forget that there is value in 
beauty. An artist will not sell me his 
beautiful painting for less than $5000. 
The painting is valuable on account of 
its beauty. Your farm is likewise valu- 
able as it is beautiful, and you cannot 
have a beautiful farm if the roadway 
leading 


ings is encumbered with rubbish anc 
weeds. 
Scraping the Rough Bark from 


Trees.—I am often asked whether trees 
are benefited by having the rough bark 
removed by hoe or other instrument 
The only gain in removing the rough 
bark from old apple trees is that many 
injurious insects are liable to harbor 
under the old bark and be ready to be- 
gin operations on the fruit of the trees 
the coming summer. But there is the 
further gain in the better appearance of 
the fruit trees after the rough bark has 
been removed. But in the south where 
the sun is sweltering hot the rough 
bark on the trees will serve as a pro- 
tection. 

There is a tree called the shag bark 
hickory, the trunks and branches of 
which are covered with old bark, which 
gives the trees a peculiar appearance. 
J cannot think that these hickory nut 
trees would be benefited by having this 
rough bark removed. Whitewashing 
the trunks of trees is practiced by many 
orchardists but I cannot see any great 
benefit in this except that if sulphur is 
placed in the whitewash it may keep 
away the borer and possibly other in- 
sects such as the oyster shell bark louse, 
which is not a serious insect. It is 
often mistaken for the eggs of insects. 


Danger of Fire.—Every building is 
in danger of burning. It is remarkable 
that there are not more _ buildings 
burned each year, but as it is the loss 
of fire in this country amounts to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars each year. 
Matches, stoves and cigar and pipe smok- 
ing are often the causes of fire in build- 
ings. Open fire places are not so safe 
as closed furnaces or stoves. No man 
should ever be allowed to enter a barn 
or stable with a lighted cigar or pipe. 
If he must use a lantern he should 
practice great caution. Many fires in 
the country are caused by tramps or 
by vicious boys. Tramps can be kept 
out by keeping the outbuildings locked. 

Many buildings are destroyed by 
spontaneous eombustion. Never allow 
oily rags or cloths to be stored about 
the buildings, for they will burst into 
flames, under slight provocation with- 
out the application of a match or torch. 


A Famine in Apple Trees.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society, held at Rochester, 
N. Y., one of the questions up for dis- 
cussion was the extraordinary demand 
for young apple trees for planting. It 
is stated that nurserymen will not be 
able to supply over 20% or one fifth of 
the apple trees demanded by orchardists 
for this spring’s planting. It is claimed 
that other kinds of fruit trees are apt 
to be scarce and high in the years to 
come, owing to the scarcity of the seed- 
ling stocks in France where nearly all 
of the supply of American nurseries 
comé from. 





In Germany, sawdust is being ground 
into flour in the same manner as grain 
for use as an absorbent in dynamite 
and as the principal ingredient of cheap 
blotting paper. 





The largest roek crusher in the world, 
at a South Pittsburg, Tenn., cement 
plant, grinds an exceedingly tough lime- 





to the house and other build-| 








BETTER FRUIT 
MORE~MONEY 


The Waterloo 
Boy Spraying Outfit mounted 
on a broad tired wheel pm. As will enable you to spray thor- 
oughly and at the same time get over the whole orchard in the 
shortest time in Spring when every minute counts. You will get better 
fruit that will sell at a higher price because it is not damaged by worms, cur- 
eulios and other insect pests or by any of the fungus growths. 
You will get more fruit, and rid your trees of the enemies that weaken and 
destroy them by using 3 


Waterloo Boy Spraying Outfit 


The power is our 4 a water cooled, open jacket, frost-proof, 2 horse power Waterloo 
Pum: This is the simplest engine builtand big enough to operate four leads 
It is built just the satne as our 
satisfac’ service 





'y 
of hose and light enou h to make it easy to pull about. 
larger engines, and carries the same antee 

/ or money kk. The Pump is our Double Acting Waterloo Boy Spray Pump. 

y It has large air chambers—brass-lined cylinder—brass ball valves—and seats—guided brass 
piston rod—indestructible fabric cup packing—all pi arts The tank 
is heavy gauge galvanized charcoal iron that will eo rust out and that spraying chemicals will 
notdestroy. It has a tight fitting cover and is securely fastened to the truck. 

We have a Special Proposition 
to make to farmers, gardeners - 
and fruit growers, and it will 
surely interest you if you 
have trees or piants to spray. 
Better get this information at once, for you may 
want to take anvantage of this unprecedented offer. 
Write today for catalog. 





Engine Company 
220 W. 3rd Av., Waterloo, fa, 





Planet Jr Farm and Garden Implements do more and 
last longer than any other farm implements made. They are fully puar- 
my anteed. Over 35 years’ actual farming and manufacturing ex- 
eh perience is put into every Planet Jr tool. They are all made of 
B\ the most durable materials for the purpose, and all 


No. 6. The newest Planet Jr Combination Hill tind Drill Seeder, 
Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow, opens the furrow, sows any kind of 
garden seed accurately in drills or hills, covers, rolls down, and marks out the 

next row—all at one operation. Alsoa perfect Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow. 

Planet Jr 12-tooth Harrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer is a wonderful 
tool for berry-growers and market-gardeners. Works deep or shallow, 
.without throwing earth on the plants, and pulverizes the soil 4 
i i+ Invaluable wherever fine close work is needed. 
The 1910 illustrated Planet Jr cat ae is of 
great value to every tiller of the soil, g 
€ needs implements or not. 
wé pit iefree. Psy cobe- 
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4 LOWE W FACTORY Paice Wert furnish nich the highest grade bicycles itis possible to make 
~- — — profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $20 to $25 
id have the manufacturer's guarantee yous 
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fiw wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, repairs 
and maga px tra on lgeat sathens usual prices. 


J tateresting seattes and useful information. it qeconryting. oe 
MEAD CYCLE co. ‘font Fe P49, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








stone at the rate of 800 tons per hour. 





Imitations of This Harrow 
Are Not Worth The Prices Asked 


The Genuine is Better Than Ever 
— Same Low, Factory Price 


The Detroit-American was the first and still is the only 
genuine Tongueless Disc made. Allothers are weak imi- 
tations—mere makeshifts —old-style tongue harrows with 
tongues cut off and front trucks stuck under. The real 
tongueless is made only by us and sold only direct from 
our factory to farm. Don’t let a dealer or anyone 4 
else — off a substitute on you. They don’t work 
at all the same; they don’t save the horses; they _9 
don’t last like the famous original— 


Detroit-Americang 


30 Days; No Money Down 
Try It Free say suitors owe XD 
Try this harrow entirely at cur risk. Use it a month—even more. If it does son 


the work as it should do it, send us the price —if not, return the machine. 
We take care of the freight in both cases. Test won’t cost you a nickel, 


Note these points: —All-steel frame; hard maple bearings; ste” ° Oe » 5 
R d 














adjustable standard; pipe oilers; double levers; indestructible stee 
spools between blades—and a dozen other important features. 


) . 
for our big, money- . @ AO - 
Send Your Name Now fiir boon”, 7 i ale 
The best Harrow book, best Manure Speeeses book, E35 - co a - a 
vator book—all Detroit-Americans—all im proved—prices oo 4 ° ~ 
cut. PROMPT DELIVERY is our a We ship from ¢ ~* ae 
transfer points in <4} Fropomire: ofthe country. No long 4 Pe ru 
waits. Send coupo on postal now cat our guide to - at oo* 
the RIGHT Disc aS the GHT PRIC. 


American Harrow Co. ae 
3776 Hastings Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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The FARMERS’ GARDEN 


A Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe is in- SAVE 
dispensable—not —, in a village 
quaten butonl farms, 

Farmers should grow all manner 

egetables and “live on the fat of 

the land.” Should provide succu- 
lentrootsfor Cattle, Swine, Poultry, 
and save high priced feed 
stuff. Great labor-say-~ 
ing tools of special 
value forthe home 


GRENLOCH, N. J. 


RAPES| 


Great Curiosity for yay J or 
yard, just what you y want! row from 
seeds in 4 months, will climb an arbor, 
porch or any su apes rt 10 to 15 feet, vines 
eompletely load withlargeclusters of 
fruit, size of grapes, flavor of toma 
red in color, excellent for preserving. 

Lemon Cucumbers, a splendid fruit, 
grow on long vines in great abundance; 
color, ~ »€ And size Of lemons, quality 
equal to the best cucumbers. 

Early June Cabbage is oe earliest of 
all, forms ag size heads in June. 

Early July Tomato _ is very smooth, 
bright’ red, ripens in North by July 4th: 


Our Special 4c Offer 
To introduce our seeds we will 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 160-6 


RTOMATO 

























— a * yegetetie, Flower 
Seeds, Alfalfa, 


Glover, Seed Pofatoes, ete, 
We will send free with 


best of all 
tomatoes. 









German Nurseries, 
Box 151, Beatrice, Neb. 


eof MONEY ON ROOFING 


buys full roll (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 
os ben. rooting, either rubber or flint coat sur- 
face, with cement and nails complete. 
Most liberal offer ever made on first class 
A ays Better than goods that sell at much higher prices. 
Don’t spend a dollar on roofing until you have seen 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You send mo money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write today for free samples for 
test and comparison and our unparalleled selling plan. 


UNITED FACTORIES CO. Dept. A18 , Cleveland, O. 
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Sesster Fruit 
Growing 


By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota 


This: book covers the subject of Fruit 
Culture in a most thorough and practi- 
cal manner. The great growth and wide 
specializing in fruit growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. This 
subject is explained so carefully that a 
painstaking grower can quickly recognize 
the presence of these pests in their for- 
mation and check their injuries by apply- 
ing the methods of extermination so 
minutely described in the chapters ‘“In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treated in a most ex- 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a practical 
standpoint and the very latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An abundance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations’ are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 
ods. Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growing, orchard protection, insects in- 
jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, ete., etc. At 
the end of each chapter are suggestive 
questions on the matter presented. 


Fully Illustrated 5 1-2 x7 inches 
300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GARDENER’S FRIEND 


Handy Cultivator 
and Weeder 








Inches Protects 
of Cut- Saves two-thirds oung 
ting of your gard Plants 
Bdge work! One n 


two men’s work. It draws—no chopping, i strain. 
ing hoe work. Thi a inches of cutting edge 
times that of a 

Adjustable and reversible—will make planting 
rows and cover them. Has shield to protect young 


plants. Only one-sixth the price of wheel hoe, yet 
works in loose, sandy, uneven and littered gro 
where wheei hoe Tails, Every one absolutely y foaran 
teed. Only S12 .), We pay express. Try one and con. 
vinced. Thousands havedoneso. Write atonce. Also 
ask for free book and a. die tatt 

ral terms ni! you 
A Snap for Agents start at once, hance to 


ke ap money. , One man made $18,650 fn one dor. 
Article sells iteelt. Use sample. We need to la a big 
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HOT BEDS AND COLD FRAMES 


From Government Bulletins. 
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The common method of starting early 
plants in the north is by means of a 
hotbed, says “Fruitman and Gardener.” 
The hotbed consists of an enclosure 
covered with sash and supplied with 
some of the heat, usually fermenting 
stable manure, to keep the plants warm 
and in a growing condition. As a rule, 
the hotbed should not be placed within 
the garden inclosure, but near some 
frequently used path or building where 
it can receive attention without inter- 
fering with other work. The hotbed 
should always face to the south, and the 
south side of either a dwelling, barn, 
tight board fence, hedge, or anything 
affording similar protection, will furnish 
a good location. 

In the north the hotbed should be 
started in February or early in March, 
in order that such plants as the tomato 
and early cabbage may be well grown 
in time to plant in the open ground. 
But while the hotbed should be started 
in February or March it is well, where 
a permanent hotbed is wanted, to get 
it ready in the fall or early winter, be- 
fore the ground is frozen too deeply. 
A temporary hotbed, such as would 
ordinarily be employed on the farm, is 
easily constructed by the use of manure 
from the horse stable as a means of 
furnishing the heat. Select a _ well- 
drained location, where the bed will be 
sheltered, shake out the manure into a 
broad, flat heap, and thoroughly com- 
pact it by tramping. The manure heap 
should be two or four feet wide, eigh- 
teen to twenty-four inches deep when 
compacted, and of any desired length, 
according to the number of sash to be 
employed. The manure for hotbed pur- 
poses should contain sufficient litter, 
such as leaves or straw, to prevent its 
packing soggy, and should spring slight- 
ly when trodden upon. 

The illustrations in this issue will 
give our readers a better idea probably 
than words, of exactly what there is to 
do. 

After the manure has been tramped 
and leveled, the frames to support the 
sash are placed in position facing 
toward the south. These frames are 
generally made to carry four standard 
hotbed sash. The front board should 
be about eight inches and the back 
about twelve. This gives the plants 
room to develop, and also sufficient fall 
to drain off the water. When the frame 
is in position upon the manure, the sur- 
face hotbed will appear as shown in 
figures 2 and 3. Three to five inches 
of good garden loam or specially pre- 
pared soil should be spread evenly over 
the area inclosed by the frame. 
the sash in position immediately and 
allow the bed to heat up. Do not plant 
any seeds in the bed until the tempera- 
ture begins to subside, which will be 
in about three days after the sash are 
put in place. When the temperature 
has fallen to 85 or 90 degrees F. plant- 
ing may be safely begun. 


Permanent Hotbeds. 


A permanent hotbed may be so con- 
structed as to be heated either with 
fermenting manure, a stove, a brick 
flue, or by radiating pipes from the 
dwelling or greenhouse heating plant. 
For a permanent bed in which manure 
is to supply the heat a pit two to two 
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Place. 


and one-half feet in depth, according to . 





No. 2—Cross section of a temporary hotbed. 





Fig. 3—Hotbed, showing frame and sash, 
the latitude in which the work is to be 


done, should be provided. The sides 
and ends may be supported by a lining 
of plank supported by posts four feet 
apart, or, what is better still, a brick 
wall nine inches thick, as shown in 
Fig. 4, may be used. In either case 
the pit lining should come flush with 
the surface of the soil. The site for the 
pit should be on naturally well-drained 
land, and a tile drain from the bottom 
of the excavation should be provided to 
prevent water from accumulating in 
the pit and stopping the fermentation 
of the manure during the period the 
hotbed is in use. 

Standard hotbed sash are three by six 
feet in size. The pit therefore, should 
be some multiple of three feet in length 
and the width should be the same as 
the length of the sash—six feet. The 
plank frame or the brickwork of the 
pit may be extended above the sur- 
face of the ground sufficiently to al- 
low for placing the sash immediately 
upon these permanent structures, or a 
frame such as is described in connec- 
tion with the construction of a tempor- 
ary hotbed (Fig. 1) may be used. In the 
autumn the pit should be filled with 
leaves or straw and covered with loose 
boards or shutters to prevent it from 
becoming filled with snow and ice and 
in order that it may be ready for use 
early in March. 

Sash. 


Hotbed sash should be constructed 
of white pine or of cypress, and the 
sash bars should run in one direction 
only and that lengthwise of the sash. 
The bars may be braced through the 
middle by a transverse bar placed 
through the long bars below the plane 
occupied by the glass. The two ends 
of the sash should be made of sound 
timber, three inches wide at the top 
and four inches wide at the bottom 
end, mortised to receive the ends of 
the sash bars, and with a tenon at the 
ends to pass through the side pieces, 
which should be two and one-half 
inches wide. 

Care of Hotbed. 


At the north, in addition to the glazed 
sash, board shutters, straw mats, or 
mats of burlap or carpet will be need- 











ed as an additional protection during 
cold nights. During bright days the 
hotbed. will heat very quickly from the 
sunshine on the glass and it will be 
necessary to ventilate during the early 
morning by slightly raising the sash on 
the opposite side from the wind. Care 
should be taken in ventilating to pro. 
tect the plants from a draft of cold 
air. Toward evening the sash should be 
closed in order that the bed may be. 
come sufficiently warm before night- 
fall. 
Watering. 


Hotbeds should be watered in the 
morning only, and then only on bright 
days. Watering at night is dangerous, 
as the operation necessitates the lifting 
of the sash and the loss of the accumu- 
lated heated air, and the water itself 
lowers the temperature of the soil go 
that in cold weather there is greatly 
increased danger to the plants from 
frost. Then, too, the excessive moisture 
resulting from dampening the leaves 
and confining them during the night 
provides congenial conditions for the 
development of mildew and the damp- 
ing-off fungus. After watering, the bed 
should always be well ventilated to dry 
the foliage of the plants and the sur- 
face of the soil, to prevent the plants 
being lost by this damping-off fungus 
or mildew. 

Cold Frames. 


Cold frames are devices intended to 
protect plants from cold, without fore- 
ing them to growth. They differ from 
hotbeds in that no artificial means of 
heating are employed. The cold frame 
in its simplest form consists of a frame 
constructed like the one described in 
the article on hotbeds. 





Fireside Remarks of Uncle Bill. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. M. Lewis. 

Hope and effort will make a fortune 
for man much quicker than knocking 
and growling. 

The politician who talks reform will 
bear watching. 

A good neighbor is a blessing that is 
seldom appreciated. 

He is a wise man who will suffer a 
loss rather than get into a iaw suit. 

The boy who don’t ask questions is 
too slow to ever amount to much. 

When the people send fewer lawyers 
to congress and the legislatures they 
will have better laws. 

Hoping for success is a good thing; 
but hustling will bring quicker results. 

If woman suffrage comes to pass 
there will be fame and fortune ahead 
for the inventor of a good pocket ice 
cream holder. 

Many men are simply too lazy to be 
bad. 

When it comes to a neat, clean, easy 
jeb the Vice-President has us all beat 
to a standstill. 

He is a wise office holder who knows 
when to quit. 

A good Sunday-school is the corner 
stone of a good community. 

Don’t forget that your children are 
taking silent notes of what you do and 
say. 

If there was such a job created as 
confidential adviser t congress there 
are a lot of men who would be looking 
for sudden calls to Washington. ° 

A man with a million dollars is a 
very small potato in the eyes of the 
boy wearing a w atch for the — time. 





President Taft. it I were advising 
young men as to their future profession 
I would say there are greater oppor- 
tunities in agriculture than in any other 
profession in our country. The farm- 
er’s like takes him away from nervous 
exhaustion, that gambling propensity, 
that bustle and rapidity that hurries 
men to’their graves. Note—Mr. Taft 
will not make a farmer of his son, 
Charley: he is simply talking. 
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Fig. 4—Cross section of a permanent hotbed or pit. 
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Let Me Pay the 
Postage to You on 


My Big Free Book 


Don’t confuse me with any dealer or 
catalog house. I am the manufacturer. 
I sell vehicles to actual users—for less 
than the dealer pays. The “catalog” 
house must buy from a manufacturer. 
Then, they add their profits before they 
sell to the user. 

I save you all the middle profits. I 
save buggy buyers a million dollars a 
year. 11 years of success has proved 
that my plan of direct-dealing is right. 
Let me send you my book. I want you 


et The News 


’LL save you $25 to $40 on the 
me the chance to prove it. Writ 


the price. 
Buy where you get best value. 


25% on the retail price. 
I am an actual manufacturer. 


among so many vehicles. 





Manufacturer of profits. 
Split Hickory Vehicles 
Split Hickory Vehicle, 


I’ll let you prove the quality by giving youa 


30 Days’ Road Test and 


2 Years’ Guarantee == 


Try my Auto-Seat Special or any Split Hickory on 
your own roads for 30 days. If it isn’t absolutely 
satisfactory—ship it right back and get every cent of 
your money. If you want to keep it—you are 
25% ahead—and my guarantee protects 
you for 2 full years. 

More than that, you can make 
your own selections as to trimmings 
and finish. 

Write me today. Just a postal 
to know buggy values. It will pay 
you. You need my book and I’m 
glad to pay postage to mail it to 


910 Offers Before You 
uy a Buggy At Any Price 


you like best—from the 125 styles shown. 
Then compare my offer with anybody’s. 














to know buggy values before you decide. 

Remember, 30 Days’ Road Test and 2 
Years’ Guarantee is back of any Split 
My book 
will help you decide on the buggy you 
I’ll send it at once—all postage 
prepaid by me—if you write me a postal. 


Hickory Vehicle you choose: 


want. 


you. 


H. C. PHELPS, President 


The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co. 


Station 26, Columbus, Ohio 


If you decide to buy a Split 
Hickory, you’re $25 to $40 ahead—I 
guarantee that much saving. Keep 
that at home in your own pocket. 
Send me a postal by next mail. 















About My 





buggy you want this year. Give 
e for my book. Pick the vehicle 
Note the quality—and 


No matter what style of vehicle 


you want—it’s in my book. And I guarantee you a cash saving of 


I buy raw materials in immense 


quantities and pay cash. So I make a big saving there. Then my 
manufacturing cost is rock-bottom because it is divided equally 


No dealer, no catalog house or other middleman to tack on 
You get the benefit of these savings. 
guarantee—not merely promise—a cash saving to you of 25% on any 


That’s why I can 


Save 


$2630 














Here's a picture of it. 


suit your taste. 





My 1910 Auto-Seat Buggy With 
125 Special Features 


See it in colors in my book. You couldn't 
buy a handsomer, more stunning or more beautiful buggy at ay price. 
My price saves you $26.50 or more. 

Laminated Auto-Seats; extra long top, water-proof; extra leg-room 
in body; wide seats; Sheldon’s genuine French point springs; soft auto- 
springs in cushion and back; heavy Australian wool broadcloth up- 
holstering—in fact, every feature possible to obtain snappy style, easiest 
riding and greatest durability is inmy 1910 leader. Finishing touches to : 








Get my book at once to see over 125 other styles. 





Any Vehicle Direct From My Factory at a Guaranteed “Saving of 25% 








Nature Studies on the Farm. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
George F. Cole. 


How little, when we seriously think 
of it, do we cultivate the habit of ob- 
servation. Particularly so do farmers 
and those living in the country neglect 
this excellent art, and go about as those 
having ears but hear not and having 
eyes see not. a 

So frequently do we hear persons 
speak of the advantages for nature 
study on the farm, but as a rule this 
means so little. How many people will 
take time to listen to the sharp tones 
and thrills of a cricket’s voice, as he 
sings from his grass-plot on a warm 
summer evening? And how many, 
when called upon, can discern a single 
bird’s song from a half dozen others in 
the grove? 

I walk quietly through the fields to- 
day, the keen air of winter biting my 
cheek; I visit my old familiar haunts 
within the valley or once friendly wood- 
lands, but now all are covered by the 
glimmering snow. A few ragweeds and 
other shriveled remains of last year’s 
vegetation alone rear their wasted 
forms through the whitened crust. 
Among, these, great flocks of snowbirds 
are hurrying continually hither -and 
thither, eagerly searching for the rip- 
ened seeds which are practically their 
only food while the snow lies. Did 
you ever watch a flock of these birds, 
working away so industriouadly in the 


‘how changed is the scene. 


doubtful warmth of a January sun? It 
is a most interesting sight, for the cold- 
est day in winter causes no apparent 
lessening of their activity and cheerful- 
ness. 

The little speckled woodpecker is an- 
other interesting and faithful friend 
who remains with us through the 
winter. He may be seen flitting care- 
lessly about from branch to branch on 
the coldest days, looking for some deli- 
cate morsel of food beneath the cling- 
ing bark, and hammering away with his 
sharp bill probably a hundred times, 
and often nearly two hundred times a 
minute. 

Then comes the springtime, creeping 
on us somewhat unawares, and then 
Now the 
buds begin to swell, and first comes the 
bloom on the plum and peach, and 
then the cherry and apple. What a 
beautiful picture this makes where there 
are lots of trees. Breathes there a man 
with soul so dead as to have looked 
upon an orchard in full bloom without 
experiencing some emotion? I think 
not. 

Perhaps when we next visit this 
orchard site the signs of the milder sea- 
son may be still more advanced. There 
is a slight flutter in the crotch of yon 
apple tree, and upon looking in that 
direction we behold the first robin’s nest 
of the season. But what does that 
mean? It means that the severe weather 
of winter is over and that summer will 
soon be here. The robin is the most 


friendly and sociable with man of the 
many birds of our land. He builds his 
rest near the garden or on some shelt- 
ered part of the orchard fence, or even 
under the eaves of the house. His house 
is large and strong and substantially 
built, but is usually not high from the 
ground, so it is seldom blown down by 
the wind. This is a disadvantage, al- 
so, as it is thus a more likely prey to 
cats, snakes, and other enemies. 

Along the lane, perhaps, or some- 
where in the orchard, our friend, the 
bluebird, sits upon a broken or partially 
rotten post. From a small hole in its 
side are a few dry grass blades protrud- 
ing, and we conclude at once that his 
nest is within. This abode is at once 
snug and secure, and, if undisturbed by 
enemies, he will raise a fine family 
which will go forth to gladden our 
fields in another season. 

The Baltimore oriole is one of the 
busiest and most industrious birds of 
the orchard. He is just beginning his 
nest in one of the highest trees in the 
orchard. Perhaps it is his first attempt, 
but he works hard at it. We see him 
hurrying here and there, gathering bit 
by bit, till at last it is finished; doubt- 
less as perfect in every respect as any 
that he shall ever build. It is quite 
out of the reach of the common bird 
enemies, but will be in danger of being 
badly damaged by the wind. It is very 
strongly attached to the surrounding 
twigs, and extends below like a poke. 
In this airy cradle, barring accidents, of 


course, the young birds shall be quietly 
rocked to sleep through the noisy sum- 
mer day. { 

One of the most familiar of our feath- 
ered friends is the little tree sparrow. 
His nest is built anywhere in the tree, 
from the lower to the higher branches; 
it is rounded and finished to a nicety, 
and is lined with horsehairs. Although 
well fastened, it suffers from the strong 
winds more than that of most other 
birds. Its cousin which builds on the 
ground or small bush does not have this 
disadvantage, but is more frequently 
disturbed by prowling foes. 

Then there is the turtle dove which 
builds a nest of small sticks, and alto- 
gether of such flimsy material that it 
seems a wonder it holds together at 
all. Also the American goldfinch, the 
“yellow-bird” of our youth; the red- 
bird, dresed in his gorgeous colors; 
the thrush with his captivating song; 
the meadow-lark, who sends forth his 
thrilling notes, heard so far and dis- 
tinctly across our fields in the ,harvest 
time, and who builds such a cunning 
nest deep in the grass, half covered over 
and hid from all ill-intending and curi- 
ous eyes; these, and half a hundred 
others, are well worth our study and 
acquaintance. 

Continued in next issue. 4 





A machine for scrubbing, sandpaper- 
ing, waxing or polishing floors by power 
taken from an ordinary electric light 
socket is a recent invention. 
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a ) This rifle is built 
for settled districts, 
where good range and killing 


power are desired, with safeiy 
to the neighborhood. 


The Marlin .25-20 is alight, quick- 
handling, finely-balanced repeater, 
with the solid top, closed-in breech 
and side ejection features which make 

“m guns safe and agreeable to 
use and certain in action. 

It is made to use the powerful new high 
velocity smokeless loads with jacketed 
bullete as well as the well-known black 
powder and low pressure smokeless cart- 
ridges, and ie the ideal rifle for target work, 
for woodchucks, geese, 
hawks, foxes, etc., up 
to 300 yards. 


This rifle and ammu- 
nition, and all other 
Warten repeaters, are 
fully described in our 


136-page catalog. Free 
for 3 stamps postage, 


THE SIGN OFA 


Rape 
Se ) al 


zal, 


ums Co., 
39 Willow Street, | NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








RAPEVINE 






Largestock. Best varieties. Best grade. 
Guaranteed true. We invite correspond- 
ence from parties intending to plant in 
large quantities. 
Special Offer. 
We will send, postpaid, 10 strong, hardy 
two-year-old GRAPEVINES—best varie- 
ties, red, white and black—for $1.00. 
Catalogue and price-list free. 
T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY 
Crape Vine Specialists 
354 CENTRAL AVE., FREDONIA, B. ¥. 
Established 43 yrs. 















Small Fruit 


Culture. 


Charles A. Green, Editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, for “Ideal Hémes 
Magazine.”’ 

There are few scenes more attractive 
than a garden of small fruit plants and 
vines. You will find but few such 
gardens intended for the family sup- 
ply. You may find here and there a 
patch of strawberries or a few currant 
bushes or grape vines, but you do not 
often find a well equipped small fruit 

garden. 

Such a garden, situated not far from 
the home which is to be _ supplied, 
should contain four to six rows of 
strawberries, one row of black rasp- 
berries, two rows of red raspberries, 
one row of blackberries, a row of cur- 
rant, a row of gooseberry bushes, two 
rows of grape vines, assuming that the 
garden is to be a patch of ground about 


four rods square. 

The distance between the rows of 
strawberries should be four feet; the 
black cap raspberries, six feet; the 


red raspberries, five feet; currants, six 


feet; gooseberries, five feet, and the 
grapes, ten feet. 
Can you imagine anything more a- 


tractive to the home grounds than a 
little fruit garden like this, which will 
bring in a succession of delicious fruits 
from June to December? The fruiting 
season will commence with the straw- 
berry, followed quickly by the red rasp- 
berry. Then the black raspberry, the 
currants, blackberry and gooseberries, 
followed by grapes. 

I can imagine the owner of such a 
garden visiting it more often and with 
greater interest than his flower garden. 
All of these fruits are beautiful in blos- 
som, in fruit or foliage, and they give 
great promise continually of a bounti- 
ful supply of a healthful product for 
the home table, taking the place of 








NEW STRAWBERRIES 


Valuable information about varie- | 
ties and a beautiful Colored Plate, 
free. Write quick before all gone. | 


THE FLANSBURGH & POTTER CO. 


Box 321 LESLIE, MICHIGAN 
Grow Mushrooms 


For Big and Quick Profits. 

Ten years experience enables me to 
give practical instructions that will 
add $5 per week to your income 
without interfering with regular occu- 
pation. For full particulars and free book, 
aharess SACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 

MM. Westorn Avo., 










Chicago, Ills. 


| the house 
| guest first entered. Later she was found 


pies, cakes and other pastries. 

I can never forget Washington Irv- 
ing’s description of the country home 
of a newly married couple, to which 
the young husband invited his bachelor 
friend. The bride was not present in 
when the husband and his 


concealed by the bushes in“ the 
garden, gathering the delightful 
red berries, which rivaled the crimson 
of her cheeks. At the evening meal 
these berries, picked by the fair fingers 
of the bride, were served, making in all 
an attractive impression upon the mind 
of the bachelor friend. 

I am often asked ‘“‘which is the more 


half 
fruit 











You need never carry another of water or 
even go out of the house on stormy days. Put runring 
water in your home—in the kitchen—bathroom—toilet 
-and have an adequate supply in the barn for water- 
ing stock—washing carriages, harness—for the lawn, 
garden—or for protection against fire—besides. A 


Leader flute System, 


makes this possible. It eliminates the unsightly elevated 
rater tank that freezes in Winter—or dries out in Summer. 

p dairinal @@r Steel tank does all the work. 
In your cellar or buried in the ground it cannot freeze, and 
it solves the water problem forever. A complete system costs 
$48.00 upwards and you can install it yourself, if you like. 


Let us show you how a Leader Water System in your 
home will save you money—in doctor’s bills, and add to your 
own comfort and satisfaction at the same time. 


Simply sign and mall the coupon and » \arge 4 





| arya illustrated catalogue and our booklet “‘How I 
lived the Water Supply Problem’’ will be mailed to you. 


~? 














- Leader Iron Works 
3403 Jasper St., Decatur, IIL. 
Boom 534, 15 William St. 
New York City 
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Leaderlron Works, 3403 Jasper St., Decatur, lll. 
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profitable, small fruit culture or or- 
charding?” This is a difficult question 
to answer, but I confess that my opinion 
leans toward the small fruit, unless you 
are expecting to engage in orcharding 
on a very large scale. 

There is this to be said about the 
small fruits, and that is, they come in- 
to bearing so much quicker than apple 
or pear trees, and thus they are far 
more desirable for the poor man who ia 
beginning fruit culture. I call the straw- 
berry the poor man’s berry. When I 
started fruit growing I had but little 


money. The strawberry, coming into 
bearing the second year of my occu- 
pancy of the fruit farm, gave me a 


supply of much needed cash. The rasp- 
berry also comes into bearing early. 
The blackberry, currant, gooseberry and 
grape are a little later coming into 
fruiting, but they do not long delay. 

I do not consider the question of soil 
a serious one in small fruit culture, 
since small fruits succeed in almost 
every soil that will grow good crops 
of wheat and corn, but I advise you 
to avoid a low, wet soil, or a location 
on a very stiff, tenacious clay. Sandy 
soils are more easily cultivated than 
clayey loam. Such soils are usually 
not so rich and fertile, and thus need 
more manuring. 

Best Season for Planting. 

The best season for planting small 
fruits is spring, from April lst to the 
latter part of May, but, with the ex- 
ception of the strawberry, nearly all of 
the small fruits can be planted in the 
fall if protected from heaving by cov- 
ering each plant or vine with a forkful 
of strawy manure er litter. Do not 


plant your small fruit garden until the 
soil 


is thoroughly prepared and the 





grass and weeds subdued. If planted 
in rows, as suggested, nearly all of the 
cultivation can be given with a one- 
horse cultivator. 

If you think of growing fruits for 
revenue, intending to sell them from 
your wagons in your own neighborhood, 
which is far better than shipping by 
express and selling through commission 
houses, I advise you to xrow all of the 
small fruits suggested in this article, 
and also the larger fruits, such as the 
apple, pear, plum and quince. Your 
patrons through the country will be 
pleased to be served with the various 
fruits and you will hold their patron- 
age better, and succeed better in your 
business, if you can supply their wants 
as fully as possible through a long sea- 
son. The same outfit which you will 
need in selling strawberries will be 
available in selling raspberries, black- 
berries, grapes, currants, and the larger 
fruits. 

When I am asked to name my favor- 
ite of the small fruits I hesitate, for I 
am a lover of them all. But when I 
consider the peculiarities of the grape, 
I think I should have to choose it as 
my favorite, if I were compelled to 
make a choice. 

Think for a moment of the beauty 
of the grape vine. No matter how it is 
trained, whether tied to a stake driven 
in the ground, or to a trellis, or an 
arbor, or growing up into the branches 
of a tree, or over the porch, gables or 
cornices of a dwelling house, no matter 
how it is trained or where it is located 
it is always an object of beauty. How 
many barns, sheds and houses could be 
beautified in this way. 

I can remember but one grape vine 
of my childhood days. That vine cov- 
ered the entire southern side of a large 
barn. It was the Isabella grape; the 
Concord, Niagara and Diamond being 
unknown in those early days. Every 
year this vine was a thing of beauty 
and every year it was filled with beauti- 
ful clusters, with the exception of the 
years near the date when the barn was 
moved, when the old vine was broken 
off close to the ground. But the next 
year it sprang up and grew more vigor- 
ously than ever. 

One reason why the grape is a desir- 
able home fruit is that it offers an 
abundance of delicious fruit through a 
long season. Beginning with the Dela- 
ware, which ripens early in September, 
the succession is followed by the Wor- 
den, Diamond, Concord and Niagara. 
Unlike most other fruits, grapes can be 
left on the vine for weeks after the fruit 
is ripe without loss of flavor or shrivel- 
ing; thus the grape furnishes a delicacy 
for the home from early September to 
January, if you will place a few clusters 
in a shallow box between layers of 
paper in a cool room, thus extending 
the season. 

In keeping grapes through the winter 
months dip the stem end of each 
cluster in wax or paraffin before putting 
them away, which will prevent some- 
what evaporation. I have known en- 
thusiastic grape lovers to place each 
stem of each cluster in a small bottle 
of water, which kept the grapes plump 
and fresh for a long time. Commercial 
grape growers have no difficulty in 
keeping grapes successfully even later 
than midwinter, by packing in five or 
ten-pound baskets in a temperature 
nearly the freezing point. Extreme 
dampness'or dryness must be avoided 
in keeping grapes. 

Grapes are most easily grown of all 
fruits. They will succeed with or with- 
out cultivation; there is‘no place where 
they will thrive so well as about the 
walls and gables of your dwelling 
house. But in planting them there, re- 
member that the soil is usually poor 
close to the walls of a dwelling, there- 
fore dig a large hole and fill it with 
good garden soil; then plant in this the 
grape vine, which may live to delight 
your grandchildren. 


Recipe for Making Tattlers. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
D. S. Klinger. 

Take a handful of the vine called 
runabout; the same quantity of the root 
called nimble-tongue; a sprig of ‘the 
herb called back-bite, at either beforé 
or after dog days; a spoonful of don’t- 
you-tell-it; six drachms of malice; a few 
drops of envy—which can be purchased 
in any quantity at the shop of Miss 
Tabitha Teatable. Stir them well to- 
gether and simmer them for half an 
hour over the fire of discontent, kindled 
with a little jealousy; then strain it 
through a rag of misconstruction; hang 
it upon a skein of street yarn; shake it 
occasionally for a few days and it is 
ready for use. Let a few drops be 
taken before walking out on the streets 
and the subject will be enabled to speak 
all manner of evil continually. 











There are over 5000 parts to a mod- 
ern locomotive. 


King Makes 


Lightning Rods 
Best in The World 





hardware merchant or an implement 
dealer. If you have retired from the 
farm or have rented it--or you have 





like many of my other agents. 


Write For FREE Catalog 


Doit now, today. _I'll send it to- 
gether with full particulars. 








Rods 
0,000 
This means that my 

Guarantee rods are right, 98 per 
r) cent pure copper, 30 strands to the cable. All 
attachments the finest that can be made. They 


"KING eee 
Sold Under $ 


Geo. M. King, Pres., 
” King Manufact’g Co., 


616 E. Waitnut Street, 
Des Moines - - lowa. 











NEW SEED OATS 


9, Big Money in Oats 
Ys New Seed ~— Big money in oats if 
you raise the right kind. Here’s your 
chance to get them. Imported Cana- 
dian Seed Oats for sale; extra fine. Send 
for free sample. It speaks for itself. 
This same oats wesold last yearin the 
United States and proved their merit 
and our statement that the farmers 
need a change of seed in this country. 
We make aspecialty of growing extra 
fine seed oats on our big Canadian farm; 
new, clean land; no weeds. Have best 
known varieties. Regenerated Swedish 
Select went 116 bushels to acre this year; 
Early New Market, Canada’s favorite. 110 
bushels toacre, Both of these are big,early 
yielders. 1 believe it will pay you to get a 
change of seed. Try some of these oats. 
The average oats are inbred and runout. Cana- 
dian Government Grain Inspector graded this grain 
No. 1 White. Have stiff straw, white berry, thin 
husk, enormous yielder. It is as easy to put in and 
harvest a big cropasasmallone. The reason your 
oat cropis not bigger is because your seed is run 
out. This has been proven. Look at this cut. Taken 
from photograph of two stalks from Galloway 
Brothers’ field, over 200 kernels to the stalk. Write 
early for free sample, or, send ten cents for packet, 
Will also send you free bookletentitled “Big Money 
in Oats and How to Grow Them,” by Galloway Bros, 
and Prof, M. L. Bowman, former professor of farm 
crops Iowa Agricultural College. Information in 
this book is priceless. Get it free. . 


GALLOWAY BROS., 862 Galloway Sta., Waterioo,ta. 



























SILVER KING CORN (wis. No. 7.) 


Wisconsin’s Greatest Corn 


Best Early Corn of any color, white or yellow 


Average yield 8 years in Wisconsin, whole 
state, 57 bus. per acre. Average all other varie- 
ties 33 bus. Yield at Wis. Ex. Station 98 bus. 


Olds’ Choice Ear Corn is the Best 


that can be found and dependable. _ All ears carefully 
selected and fire-dried. Varieties:—Silver King, Golden 
Glow, Wis. No. 8, Clarks, Murdock and Relds. 
Write postal for 88-Page Catalogue of Seed Pota- 
toes, Corn, Oats, Barley, Clover Seed,Garden Seed,ete. 


L. L. OLDS SEED C0., Drawer 0 


MADISON, WIS. 





Hundreds of positions open for steam 
tailway Firemen and Brakemen, 
and electric railway Motormen and 
Conductors. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write immediately for full pat- 
ticulars stating position desired. 


RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
303 Reliance Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


Earn $60 to5140 Month 

















XGELSIOR 


Patented LIGHT RUNNING 
Hand CULTIVATOR 


Runs 50 per cent easier and works 
100 per cent better than any other 
hand cultivator. Has new design 
reversible hoes with patented adjust- 
ment for depth and angle. Skims 
ground or cuts deep, wide, narrow, 

inted or round. Does close work, 

and weeding required between 
lants only. Big labor saver. Specia! 
ls for onions. Built of steel and 
malleableiron. Guaranteed tolast 
indefinitely .Money back if not satisfied 












bes complete line of 
single and double-wheelCultivators, 
Excelsior Seeders, Bone-cutters, 
4 Write to-day. 
“* Excelsior Garden Tool Co. 
. 1201 Cherry St., Erie, Pa. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 














W. C. Vogt and wife, and some of their pets. 





yreen’s Fruit Grower: I have been 
a reader of your Fruit Grower for sev- 
eral years and think it is the best pub- 
lished. I have purchased several hun- 
dred trees from Rochester, N. Y.; these 
are growing with the exception of one, a 
sweet cherry: Some of the plum trees 
bore fruit the second year after plant- 
ing, also the sour cherry trees. Wish 
to give your readers my personal ob- 
servation of farm life in the New Eng- 
land states. , I was raised in the middle 
states, Ohio, Ind. and Mich. There I 
lived in a log cabin, way pack in the 
wilderness, several miles from our near- 
est neighbor. The red squirrels, bats 
and swallows, even the screech owl, 
built their homes in the garret of our 
cabin and raised their young. On! to 
live that life over again. There I lived 
until fifteen years of age, then came to 
New York city, lived in the city about 
nine years, took in all amusements and 
everything of any interest, especially 
pertaining to natural history. I also 
spent several years in Ga., Fla., and 
Cuba. For the past ten years have been 
a traveling salesman and have had an 
opportunity to see much and gain a 
practical knowledge of both city and 
country life, and with all the beautiful 
things in our large cities, still the coun- 
try is the true paradise for me. 

Our play houses try to imitate the 
country near as possible in their wood- 
land, water, and in fact all country 
scenes. It is the artist’s sole ambition 
to make his landscape look as near like 
nature as possible, yet the farmer will 
go to a show and see a Gountry scene 
on a stage or curtain and tell how fine 
it looks and to think he lives right 
omong the real scenery and don’t seem 
to realize how grand it all is. 

The variety of scenery in the New 
England states is beautiful with its 
hills, valleys and grand lakes and wood- 
ed brooks. I once took a picture of a 
lake and included a farm house at one 
end of this lake, showed this to the 
owner of the house and he remarked 
what a fine place it was. He did not 
even know his own house; after telling 
him the picture was a view of his place, 
he said, ‘‘never knew it looked so well.” 

It’s a fact many a farmer doesn’t 
know how: well he’s off. Let him visit 
some of the foundries or mills and other 
large plants and spend a few hours 
looking at the men .working there, or 
let him work a week or two indoors 
where he gets no sunshine or pure, 
sweet air and 141 bet he will be glad 
to return to his farm again. ; 

When I am in the vicinity of my 
farm at New Britain, Conn., I spend 
Saturday and Sunday there and when I 
wake up at daybreak and hear the birds 
singing and watch the sun rising, then 
the next morning wake up about seven 
end hear the noise of cars, elevated 
trains and a thousand other noises, it’s 
then I wish to be back on the farm. I 
have spent many days and nights on my 
fishing and hunting trips with the N. 
E. farmers and could make many sug- 
gestions to some who are not getting 
the best out of farm life. There are 
many of these who buy nearly all their 
grain for poultry, even buy berries, 
vegetables, also meats. I have often 
asked why don’t you plant fruit trees? 
Reply I get is, too many stones, don’t 
pay to raise them. 

This is a very poor excuse. No rea- 
son why the smaller farmers of N. E. 
. 





can’t raise a few berries and vegetables, 
etc., for at least their own use. There 
is always a prosperous neighbor near by 
who does it. Then find many sell their 
products at a low price and about mid- 
winter buy again and paying nearly 
double the price. The failure often 
comes with many because the only ob. 
ject the farmer has in view is to get 
rich instead of comfort and happiness. 
It don’t require much experience to 
point out a prosperous farmer no 
matter how small his house or farm. 

From my two years’ experience in 
Conn., I see no reason if a man studies 
his local markets, climates, soil and 
cther conditions, why he can’t at least 
make a comfortable living for himself 
and family. He has every advantage 
over the city man, but don’t seem to 
realize this fact. The city man pays 
dear for the same pleasures the farmer 
gets free of charge. 

I found in visiting many farmers they 
usually talk about the fine clothes the 
city man wears. You should remember 
you can’t live on nice clothes. No rea- 
son why a farmer can’t have a nice suit 
for Sundays and other special occasions. 
Surely he don’t expect to wear a Sun- 
day suit ..ith a high hat while weed- 
ing the garden or plowing. Then the 
sight of this might scare the eow while 
milking. Many of our city men are 
only half dressed while working, look 
in some of the large steel plants and 
mines, etc. Half of the farmers wish 
they were in the city and more than 
half of the city men wish they were in 
the country. The reason these city 
men don’t have farms is, in most cases, 
because wives don’t want to go. As 
for the farmers’ children, why not let 
them raise some pet stock, such as rab- 
bits, pigeons, poultry and small fruits, 
and let them keep the money when they 
sell any of this and they will feel satis- 
fied with a few dollars of their own. 

I tell you, dear reader, that farm life 
is the only natural one to live, even if 
you are poor. 

But you can’t make it comfortable 
if you go to town every morning and 
you don’t return until sundown.—wW. C. 
Vogt, N. J. 





The Bittern (Botaurus lentiginosus). 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Leon Aderson. 

Most people who lives in the- coun- 
try know the bitterns or stakedrivers. 
They are birds of the wilds, avoiding 
man as much as possible. The bittern 
is about two feet long from tip to tip. 
It is of a brownish color with black 
markings on the wings, back and breast. 
The eyes are yellow, legs greenish, and 
the beak is also greenish color. The bit- 
tern build their nests in marshes out of 
the reach of man. The nest is of reeds, 
built in shallow water. The eggs are 
greenish brown. There are three or 
four eggs, which are layed in the 

months of May or June. 

The young are nearly naked 
hatched. 
to be had than a nest of young bit- 
tern, snapping their tiny beaks and 
ticking like so many grandfather clocks 
as you approach the nest. 

When the young bittern are three 
weeks old they are able to run and 
dodge to perfection. The bittern feed 
at dusk and as you walk along near a 
marsh, in summer it is not unusual to 
hear the occasional honk of a bittern 
as he rises from his feed in alarm, or 
to hear him calling to his friends in a 
coarse ‘‘punkerlunk,” oft repeated. 
Bitterns are killed in large numbers 
by ignorant farmers because they are 
sometimes seen on the wheat or corn 
field. Their food is frogs, fish, grass- 
hoppers and occasionally a field mouse 
for dessert. Farmers, spare the bittern. 
He is your friend. 


when 





Sum Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Unkel Dudley. 

“vil thots ar the seed that grow tu 
evil deeds. 

+ossips an tale barers are the devul’s 
favrits, an are kep busy bi him. — 

Tho honey iz er helthful sweet yet 
it won’t sweetun yure disposishun. 

The wiz man allus aims tu do rite 
without regard tu what uther pepul do. 

A good story wel told iz ofun wuth 
mor’n gold. 

Litul trees ofun gro tu be grate ones, 
an so do litul sins. 

The plants wil shrew what kind ov 
seed yu put in whether thay ar flowrs 
or briers. 

An ounse ov branes well kultivated 
iz wuth mor than er pound unkulti- 
vated. 

Well to do chuch member expekts 
tu hev er seat at God’s rite hand bekaws 
he jined the chuch, an pays well 
twards its suport. 





There are only two classes of people 
who never make mistakes—they are the 
dead and the unborn. 


A more comical sight is not. 
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USE 1 HC BINDER TWINE FOR 
SURE-STEADY- ECONOMICAL RESULTS 


1) 2: experiment with binder twine of low grade 
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or unknown quality. Sisal or high-grade Manila, : 
bearing the I H C trade-mark, should be your choice. : J 

You can be sure that they will stand the necessary strain, They have 
the quality and quantity of fiberin them that insures strength to spare. 

Even-spun, smooth-running, no knots, thereby avoiding tangles in the 
twine box and consequent waste. These qualities give even tension— 
which means perfect binding and perfect tying. 

Inferior binder twine is dear at any price. It means not only waste of 
time and poor work, but a waste of the twine itself, possible loss of cro 
at harvest time; and it is not always full length to the pound. Every ball 
of 1 H.C twine is 








And every ball runs smooth and steady so you can use all of it. 
Remember, we sell grain binders. Naturally, therefore, we are more 
| interested in the quality of twine you use than the twine manufacturer 
who dves not sell binders, 

Stick to Sisai or Standard Sisal 500-ft. twine. If you prefer Manila, you’ll 
economize by getting high-grade Manila 600-ft. or Pure Manila 650-ft. 
Don’t be fooled by alow price. Low-grade Manila costs as much as high- 
grade Sisal, but isn’t worthas much. 85 to 90 percent of the farmers know. 
85 to 90 percent use Sisaland Standard. In any case, look forthe I HC 
trade-mark to be sure of quality. Choose from any of the following brands: 
Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, Plano, International. 

Better let your local agent know well ahead of time how much you will 
need. Meanwhile, if you want more interesting facts on binder twine 
write us for particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Chicago U.S.A, 


tc 


(Incorporated) 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 


TANGLE 
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- A Sticky Preparation Applied 
Directly to the Bark of Trees. 


Will = trees, Remains sticky three 
months fully exposed to weather. Easily 
applied with a small paddle. A pound makes 
a band 8 to 9 feet long. Once applied needs 
only occasional inspection to remove leaves, 
i etc. Unequailed to protect trees from Sprin 
and Fall Canker Worm, Tussock, Gypsy, an 
5. ee ; Brown-Tail Moths, Bag Worm, Climbing Cut Worm, 
_ or any climbing or creeping pests. Should be used 
THAT SETTLES IT. before the insects begin to ascend thetrees. 1-pound 
can, 30c.; 3-pound can, 85c.; 10-pound can, $2.65; 









20-pound can, $4.80. ([®" SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


THE 0. & W. THUM COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TANGLEFOOT FLY PAPER. 





The greatest bargain of the year: Over 100,000 of these 
Collections sold last year. Better send your order to-day. 


BEET, Perfected Red Turnip, earliest, best. ONION, Prizetaker, wt. 31bs., 1000 bus. per‘acre. 
CABBAGE, Winter Header, sure header,fine. PARSNIP, White Sugar, long, smooth, sweet. 
CARROT,Perfected Half Long,besttablesort. ISH, White Icicle, long, crisp, tender, best. 
CELERY, Winter Giant, large, crisp, good. TOMATO, Earliest in World, large, smooth, fine. 
oe aa amily Favorite, favoritesort. TURNIP, Sweetest German, sweet, large. 
11’s Prize Head, early, tender. Flower Seeds, 500 sorts mixed, large packet. 

MU. iN, Luscious Gem, best grown. Sweet Peas, }4 0z. California Giants Grand Mxd. 
WATERMELON, Bell’s Early, extrafine. Catalogue and Check for 10 cts. free with order. 


QP This ro cts. returned on first asc. order. J. J. BELL SEED C0., Deposit, N.Y. 2 


































We have a size to suit your power and requirements. Get one 
meee hy of these guaranteed outfits 
now. Lumber is high. The 
mill will soon pay for it- 
self. No experience needed. 
No Belts, Springs or compli- 
cated parts to get out of 
order or cause trouble. 
The sawer has complete 
'. control of Variable Fric- 
= tion Feedwith one hand; slight motion of leverchanges 
speed. Other time and labor saving devices enable 
this mill to saw more lumber with less power and 
™4 Jess help than any other. Free Mil! Book explains 
and lists our complete line of wood working machin- 
’ = ery. Write for it today: 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
201 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 1566 Terminal Bldgs., New YoS 
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Make Your Old 
Wagon New 


Just as strong and as good as ever 
and more convenient. rite us and 
let us show you how cheaply we 

— fit was old running gear with 


“Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 


which pe ut an end to all break-downs. 
No shrinking or drying apart or tire set- 
setting. Makes your wagon areal handy wagon. Our 
48 page book shows you why no other wagon wheels in 
Ree a E the Sapeus Electric Steel Wheels. 

‘eading ave you , money and horse flesh. 
It’s free. Write for it to-day to . 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 24 Quincy, Ill. 
























BALL BEARING 
AUTOMATIC 
GATE 












LOOK "NEAT : 







ADAMS & ADAMS 

















ABSORBINE 


Will reduce inflamed, strained, 
swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
Muscles or Bruises, Cure the 
Lameness and Stop gis from a 
Splint,Side Bone or Bone Spavin 
No blister, no hair gone. Horse can be 
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used. jorse - $2,008 
bottle at dealers or delivered. 
ABSORBINE.JR.,for mankind,$1. 






Reduces Strained Torn Ligaments,En- 

— glands, veins or — 
ré—allays Dain. Book 

". F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 11 Temple St., a Mass. 


Stump ana Tree Pullers] 


ansenhering and Stum 
anchored, Something new. Powertul, 

























































Pulian ordinary stum; 
minutes. 1t05” a Handy, 
acres at a a Low 


Priced. 












Milne Mfg.Go 825 Ninth St., Monmouth, III. 


TRY THE SMITH FREE 


We want a SMITH STUMP. PULLER 
on every stump or timbered farm in the 
country. It has a cost record of 5¢ a 
. stump where the stumps run from ! to 3 

pg ep aganee ap -yahdad! rege 

~ gee ye work of 20 men. Write to- 
’ day for our catalogue and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


aa. F-9 Smith Sta. La Crescent, Minn. 


Here’ s the Eas _— to Dig! 


wan Post Hole Well Auger does a 

Pe om sworkin two hours! Slips rightthrough wetor dry 
hard-pan, clay, gumbo, sand or pee with little ex- 
ertion. Digs 3-ft. post hole in three minutes in any 
kind of soil! With cheap pipe extension you can dig 
40 to 60 foot wells in aday. Works on only success- 
‘ul scientific principle. Name Iwan protects you 

la gainst worthless imitations. Most dealers will supply 
you. If yours can’t, writeus, me, eusiectng his name and 
we'll send valuable FREE Book “*Easy Digging” and 

Address 


[10 
ros., Dept. 22, South Bend, ind. 


Tugs Can’t Jerk or Work Loose 


You_are Goutiy protected by the Fernald Double 
Trace Bolder. Tugs ere iene held tight by this 
om patented gr:p. Oheapest 

accidentinsurance on earth. 
You can attach it in five 
minutes. Hae or snow 
80 
































‘ os dea a 
hardware or harness dealer or write 
ters ALD MFG. CO., North East, Pa. 





How to Make a Vegetable Garden. 

Plant Beds.—Where a fence or wall 
facing east or north or between these 
points is available, this is a good place 
for plant beds for raising seedlings, says 
H. J. Rumsey, in “Australian Maga- 
zine.” The land to a width of from 





two to four feet should be drained and 
trenched and the surface soil sifted and 
improved. If the soil is inclined to 
clay or heavy loam, a mixture of sand 
and well decayed organic matter will 
make it more suitable; if sandy, it will 
require more organic matter and will 
be improved with an admixture of a 
little light loam. When this is well 
mixed and levelled off, small beds may 
be made by pressing a small board 
about eight inches to twelve inches 
square (as per illustration) to the depth 
of its thickness in the soil. The seeds 
should be scattered lightly in the de- 
pression made, and again pressed and 
short manure scattered lightly over it 





YES PASE ta 





to the level of the soil, All water that 
is applied should be poured on the 
manure, not on exposed soil to dry out 
again, and good soakings several days 
apart are better than a daily sprinkling. 
The next illustration represents the 
drills being made for sowing seeds by 





pressing a rod into the prepared beds, 
and the next shows the border after 
the first bed of plants have come up 
and been thinned, and a _ second lot 
mulched with manure. Miniature glass- 
houses or cold-frames may be made by 
















Pen UNES MADE 


operating the 
** CIRCLING WAVE.” 
The latest invention and the 
catchiest amusement riding | 
device inuse. For catalogue, 
testimonials and price write 
ARMITAGE & GUINN, 


Dept.N. Springville, Erie Co., N.Y. 








Write J. D. S. Hanson, Hart, Mich., for best 
list of fruit, grain, and stock farms. 








E MAN OOES 
Que! OF TWO 


With Iron Age Riding Culti- 
vators. You can do it easier and 
better, because they are built on 
lines that make this possible. 
Hoes are under — “a W 
Can coment 7 a 


keep hoes desired ; 
tance from sonarnbong 
plants. Mure ad- 
vantages in our 
FREE 








AW: or fixed 
wheel, wheels 



























using flower pots with a sheet of glass 
to cover them to keep in the moisture 


}and absorb the heat from the _ sun. 


This may be turned into a hotbed by 
plunging it up to the rim into a fer- 
menting manure heap or putting it in- 
doors near the stove. 





Truck Gardening a Science. 

With the single exception of the 
Chinese, who through long centuries of 
congestion have learned the intensive 
methods almost to perfection, perhaps 
the French are the most skillful garden- 
ers of this kind in the world. There 
are not a few of them around Paris 
who have been known to get as a total 
income from a single acre $6000 a year; 
but ordinarily the income from that 
much land is about $1500, and the aver- 
age annual profit of the gardener is 
$1000, says the “Pathfinder.” That is 
a fact which ought to make a good 
many teachers, ministers, and even doc- 
tors and lawyers open their eyes and 
stop to think; for there are many in 
those professions who cannot have it 
to say that every year they make a 
thousand clear from their practice. But 
the French gardener knows his business 
thoroughly; ancestry has bestowed a 
boon on him in that for generations be- 


fore him the fathers have followed the 
work of gardening, and the _ best 
methods of intensive horticulture have 
been handed down from father to son 
for 200 years or more. Within a radius 
of ten miles around Paris there are 
perhaps 2000 gardens, which are para- 
gons of the horticulturist’s art. Nor 
are these gardens large, either, the big- 
gest one having not more than four 
acres in it, and the smallest is but a 
quarter of an acre; but from that quar- 
ter of an acre have come crops that 
would startle the American gardener 
who has many acres at his command. 

These gardens are called ‘‘marais’’ 
gardens, because they are where once 
the marais or marshes of the Seine 
were. But some 150 years ago these 
marshes were drained in order that the 
rich soil which had been lying idle 
under them for untold ages might be 
put to practical use. They have the 
advantage of being well protected either 
by the old walls of ruined fortresses or 
walls built especially for the purpose, 
these latter running up to a height 
varying from eight to fifteen feet on the 
north and east, and in this way the 
garden has more advantages than many 
a one which is unprotected in a warmer 
clime. 

The idea of just a crop or two does 
not make an appeal to the average 
French gardener. He must have from 
four to seven or he is a long ways from 
being satisfied. They must all come 









No-money- in -ad- 

vance, no-bank-de- 
posit, shipped direct to 
you at dealer’s whole- 
sale prices. Pay us out 
of the “extra profit.” 


Horse Power Sprayer 


No tree too iM fer'orch no field too big for this king 
of Sprayers.’’ For orchards, vineyards, potatoes, 
weeds, etc. No handpumping requ 
automatically. One man can do mo: 

this machinethantwomen 
with the old style spray- 
ers. Saves m time 
and money. 


Doubles 
Your Crop 


The Man-Power Sprayer 
is an all-purpose machine 
for the medium-sized 
ever, cheap in price, 
ht, strong and durable. 
All our sprayers are 
a EED FOR 
YEARS. We ake 
fre! freight Write ale hoa or 
beat _ we'll 
send you sa aide. 
pone ~y alle ds - of - 
ecial. 


= for 

o oy 4d delay: : 

season, in elay= 
Write now. - 


H. L. HURST MFG. COMPANY, 
223 North St., Canton, Ohio. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
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As Orchard Sprayer MS 











from the same soil, and the gardener 
has no other charm in his work than 
the facts that he has learned from his 
forebears and a few more which he has 
worked out himself. 

These French gardeners do not just 
fling their seed into the soil and leave 
them to grow. They plant and then do 


everything they can to hasten that 
growing along. They make a science 
of their work, and that they succeed 


may be judged from the results. 





Better Farming Demanded. 

“T doubt if any country in the world 
excels the United States in natural fer- 
tility of soil, or has a more favorable 
general climate; but, with our careless, 
uninformed methods of seed selection, 










You may be able tosave a few cents 
by buying ordinary seed instead of 
Vick Quality Seed, but you will 
count your loss in dollars when 

you come to gather in your 
We have been 


Vick’s 
Garden 








ands of gardeners and Floral 
during the Guide, 1910, 
sixty years. Get 

your seed this is ready. We've 






season from 









made it bigger, 
SED? better, more helpful 
than any we have is- 
sued in the past 60 years, 
Everybody interested in gar- 
dening or farming should have it. 
We send it free on request. 


Write for your copy to-day. 














fertilization and cultivation, our farms 
produce an annual yield of less than 
fourteen bushels of wheat per acre, as 
compared with thirty-two in England, | 
twenty-eight in Germany, thirty-four in 
The Netherlands, and twenty in France, 
says President Brown, of the N. Y. 
Central R. R. 

“Potatoes, with wheat and corn, are} 
a food staple of the por man. Germany 
with an arable area of less than some 
of our largest states, produces more 
than seven times the number of bushels | 








™ Arethe best because the planter fj 
me gets them treshly dug, true to @ 
name, and personal attention giv- & 
enevery order. You run no risk 
& with poorly kept storage stock. 
We take pains, You get results. 


Buy direct of the largest 
tree growers in America. 


Send us a list of your wants for 
wholesale prices, freight paid. 
Everybody write for free illus 
trated catalogue, 2apple trees,1 
McIntosh and 1 Banana for 25 
cents, postpaid, 

+ ed Bros. & Wells, 
Box 18 Dansville. N. Y. 








of potatoes that are produced in all} 
the states. 

“If the converging lines of produc- 
tion and consumption f!m the United 


States continue to approach each other 
as they have during the past ten years, 
before the middle of the decade upon 
which we have just entered has been 
reached, the last vessel boarded with 
the agricultural products of this coun- 
try will have left our shores, the export- 
ing grain elevators in our seaboard cities 
will stand empty, and this great na- 
tion like those of the Old World, will 
be looking for a place to buy the neces- 
saries of life. 

“There is no alternative—we must 
increase production per acre by more 
intelligent methods, or we must face the 
relentless, certain day when we shall 
not produce food enough to supply our 
own necessities.” . 
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Protest Against New Woman. 





Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please 

Every Gardener and 
Planter should test the 
superior merits of Our 
Northern Grown Seeds, 
SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 10 CENTS 









we will send postpaid our 

ala COLLECTION 
1 pkg. 60 Day Tomato . 

1 pkg. Princess Radish . . . foe 
1 pkg. Self-Growing wary! . 206 
1 pke. Early Arrow-head abbage . . + lke 
1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce - ° . 106 
Also 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds . + She 
$1 | 

Write today! Send 10 cents to help pay postage si 


ip pay 
“F Collecti: S 
Poiherteith ou Rew and instructive Garden Guide. 
GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 
384 Rose St. Rockford, Illinois 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Dr. Arabella Kenealy, of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Dublin, has taken 
up the cudgels in earnest against the 
twentieth century woman. Besides as- 
serting that athletics are making women 
ugly she says that modern life is rob- 
bing the world of good mothers. She 
attaches the utmost importance to this, 
on the theory that the transmsision of 
type is from father to daughter. There- 
fore, she reasons, the race is what its 
mothers are. “The mothers of the 
world’s great scientists,’ writes Dr. 
Kenealy, “have been women character- 
ized by a passionate love for truth. Is 





ROW AND 
O TO YOU 


SAFELY BY MAIL, EXPRESS, on ay FREIGHT 


Now is the time to send in your order for all planting. 
Send for free catalogue of plants, vines and trees. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





it greater to have been Newton and 





evolve out of the genius of the brain 
the conception of the law of gravitation, 
or to have been the mother of Newton, 
who evolved out of her genius of moth- 
erhood and her passionate ideal of truth 
a child whose faculties were so nobly 


high? Comparisons being odious, it is 
sufficient to realize that in the great 
vital differences between men and 


women each has its appointed purpose, 
and to realize also that the modern 
trend which seeks by similarity of edu- 
cation and avocation to train out these 
vital and essential differences means dis- 
aster to the race.—N. Y. “Press.” 





Most of us are in great luck by not 
getting what we deserve in this life. 








35 YEARS GROWING 


Our new catalog is a mine of information. You can 


have a beautif 
Screen with the hardiest of Evergree eens at a very low 


cost. Our Bargain shee 
$1.00 per 100 and up. 
trees, Shade and Ornamentals, Shrubs, Sm we 






Send today for free Catalog and Bargain 


D. HILL 


EVERGREENS 


and Forest trees. Over 38 
tested hardy varieties. All 
Nursery grown. We have 
over 60 millions and ship 






64.00 and up per thou 
Windbreak, Hedge, Shelterbelt or 


t describes 50 bargain lots from 
Millions of Nursery eo Vino 


Evergreen S 
Box 237, Du ee, Illinois 
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The upper photograph is that of an enormous head 
of cabbage weighing 17 pounds, sent us by Mr. Book- 


ingham. The lower part shows a large consignment 
of hogs ready for shipment. 





Farmers as Business Men. 

Should the making of the census of 
1910 be conducted strictly along the 
broad lines already marked out for it, 
one of the incidental results will be to 
establish a course of practical business 
training for farmers which promises 
large and substantial benefits. One 
fault of many, perhaps of a majority, 
of our farmers is that they do little or 
no bookkeeping. As a rule, the farmer 
who sits down to reckon up the results 
of his year’s work has to base his 
calculations upon facts drawn from 
memory or from records which are in- 
complete as well as unbusinesslike and 
untrustworthy, says the New York 
“Evening Mail.’ 

The government, through the me- 
chanism of the census bureau, seeks to 
abolish this slipshod system of farm 
accounting and persuade farmers to re- 
place it with definite business forms 
like those used in other extensive enter- 
prises. The change, it is pointed out, 


- would be vaulable not only to the farm- 


er himself, but to the government. The 
farmer who at the end of the season 
is unable to present a clear, comprehen- 
sive statement of the year’s work, set- 
ting forth in detail the financial opera- 
tions of his industry, is not a success- 
ful farmer in the broad sense of the 
term, no matter how abundant his 
crops, herds and other ventures. His 
affairs lack the careful, methodical ac- 
counting which he expects of the bank 
in which he deposits his money, and 
which he requires of the men he elects 
to offices at the county seat. He would 
immediately and properly withdraw 
his funds from a bank incapable of 
making a clearer statement of its finan- 
cial operations for the year than he 
could make of his own. 

The government wants the farmer to 
exercise a practical business supervision 
over his own affairs, and to that end it 
has asked him to be ready in 1910 to 
give the census takers certain definite 
information based upon written records 
kept by himself with reference to his 
cperations in 1909. He will be asked 
for a statement of the acreage, yield, 
and selling price of all crops harvested 
this year, together with the value of 
his live stock, dairy products, poultry, 
eggs, fruit, etc. In addition he will be 
called upon for an inventory of all live 
stock, poultry, and bees on hand April 
15, 1910. The government will ask how 
much money he paid out for fertilizers 
in 1909; how much he paid for farm 
labor; what amount he paid for hay, 
grain or other articles not raised on 
the farm but purchased for feed for 
domestic animals and poultry; what 
acreage he planted for each staple in 
1909, and what acreage he intends to 
plant for each in 1910; the number and 
value of animals sold in 1909; the num- 
ber and value of animals slaughtered 
on the farm, either for home use or for 
sale; the number and value of wool 
fleeces sold; the quantity of milk and 
butter in pounds produced, and a com- 
prehensive statement of mortgage in- 
debtedness, etc. 

The above outline only roughly indi- 
cates the scope and character of the in- 
formation which farmers will be called 


upon to supply to the census takers 
next year. What is desired is a fuller 
and more accurate accounting of the 
country’s agricultural. enterprise than 
has ever been obtained,-and while .its 
preparation will involve a vast amount 
of labor, it will be worth ten times the 
cost. It will encourage farmers to adopt 
practical business methods in managing 
their own affairs, and the result will be 
greater economy in productive opera- 
tions. On the other hand, government 
reports of agricultural enterprise based 
on such information will possess a far 
greater value than those of to-day. The 
farmer, having become a capitalist and 
business man, must, for his own inter- 
ests, adopt practical business methods, 
and the government proposes to show 
him how. 

Ministerial Anecdotes. 

When the late Rev. Moses Hallock of 
Plainfield heard a person making use 
of profane language, he was accustomed 
to reprove him, by saying to him in 
his meek way: “You use language that 
it would not be proper for me to repeat.” 
His character was held by all in such 
estimation, that for a person to say of 
another, “I would believe him as soon 
as I would Mr. Hallock,’ was regarded 
as the highest indorsement for his truth- 
fulness. 

Mr. Hallock was a merciful man, and 
he was merciful to his beast... On one 
occasion, having driven his horse up a 
hill on:a trot, his conscience smote him, 
and getting out of his wagon, he went 
back to the foot of the hill, and ran up 
himself, thus getting all out of breath. 
The experiment convinced him that he 
had been too hard on his horse, and he 
resolved that he would never be guilty 
of doing so again. 

Some one having said to Mr. Hallock 
that his salary was too small, not more 
than half enough; he replied that it was 
all right, he was only half a minister. 

A young clergyman who thought that 
he was a much abused man, went to a 
father in the ministry with his troubles, 
telling him how much he was perse- 
cuted. The good old man proved a 
“miserable comforter.’”’ He said to his 
young friend: ‘Some men are born to 
be persecuted, and I think it very likely 
that you are one of them.” 

A certain maiden lady who did not 
wish to be thought farther on in life 
than she really was, was somewhat in- 
trusive with her pastor. She had an 
unusual scent for old sermons. Her 
pastor having preached one on a certain 
Sabbath, she gave him a hint of it, and 
asked him how many years it was since 
he had preached it before. ‘“‘Just twenty- 
nine years,” was the reply. He was not 
troubled by her about old sermons any 
more. 

In the neighborhood of Boston once 
lived two clergymen, one of whom was 
remarkable for his dry humor, and the 
other for his prolixity. The former 
meeting the latter, askefl him to preach 
for him at his “Preparatory Lecture.” 
The latter replied he could not, as he 
was busy writing a sermon on the 
“Golden Calf.” ‘That’s just the thing,’ 
was the rejoinder, ‘come and give us a 
fore-quarter of it.” 
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Gun That Reloads Itself. 


It is curious that crudities still ap- 
pear in the weapons which the geniuses 
of centuries have labored to perfect and 
that our eye should be opened at this 
late day to almost ludicrous imperfec- 
tions in our most cherished killing 
machine, the rifle. Yet it is only a few 
years since the smoke of black’ powder 
was done away with and comparatively 
a matter of days since young Mr. Maxim 
produced his sound choking, flame sup- 
pressing device. And now comes news 
from Sweden that an inventor there has 
found means at last to stop the kick 
which has made sore shoulders from 
the time the first blunderbuss was dis- 
charged, and has constructed a weapon 
that will drop men so fast that a single 
marksman may dispose of a regiment in 
an hour, says ‘Technical World.” 

Eleven hundred and twenty-five shots 
to the hour from a gun that is carried 
in the hand and fired from the shoulder 
is a high record. If that gun is smoke- 
less and kickless, it is convenient to 
handle and but little trouble to operate. 
Swedish Mr. Sjogren has made a dis- 
tinct subtraction from the demerits of 
the rifle from the standpoint of the 
user, for his new gun has made this 
record and has the new feature. And 
the weapon has already taken rank with 
the most approved and will doubtless 
become a part of the armament of many 
of the world’s armies. 





“Some of these farmers don’t know 
how to handle their properties.” 

“Think not?” 

“IT know it. Half of these abandoned 
farms furnish ideal surroundings for 
golf links.”—Louisville ‘‘Courier-Jour- 
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De Laval Inventions 








It is interesting and instructive to know that nearly, if not quite, every 
cream separator that has ever been made, and certainly all that are being made 
at this time, are merely copies or imitations of some type of construction orig- 
inally invented or developed by the De Laval Company, and either not used by 
it because of something more practical or else discarded and abandoned in the 
course of De Laval progress and utilization of later improvements. 

As earlier patents have expired some of their features have one after an- 
other been taken up by different imitators, so that at all times, as is the case 
to-day, every separator made in the United States or elsewhere in the world, 
utilizes some type of construction originally owned and developed by the 
De Laval Company, though some of them have never been commercially used 
by the De Laval Company because of their inferiority to other types of con- 
struction used by it. 

The De Laval Company has always been forging ahead, with its many 
years of experience and the best experts and mechanics the whole world affords 
in its employ, so that before any expiring patent might permit the use of any 
feature of construction by imitators the De Laval Company had already gone 
so much beyond that type of construction that it was then old and out-of-date in 
the modern De Laval machines. 

All cream separator inventions by others have been of immaterial details 
or variations, upon which patents have been taken, if at all, more for the sake 
of the name than by reason of any real value or usefulness attaching to them. 
The first practical continuous flow centrifugal Cream Separator was the 
invention of Dr. Gustaf de Laval in 1878, the American patent application being 
filed July 31, 1879, and issuing as Letters Patent No. 247,804 October 4, 1881. 
This was the original Cream Separator—of the “ Hollow” or empty bowl 
type—and it has been followed from year to year by the various steps of cream 
separator improvement and development, all De Laval made or owned inven- 
tions, the American patent applications being filed and letters patent issued as 
follows: 

The original hand Cream Separator of .the “ Bevel Gear” type; applica- 
tion filed October 2, 1886, issuing as Letters Patent No. 356,990 February 
1, 1887. 

The original hand Cream Separator of the “ Spur Gear” type; application 
filed January 17, 1887, issuing as Letters Patent No. 368,328 August 16, 1887. 
The original Steam Turbine-driven Cream Separator; application filed 
December 8, 1886, issuing as Letters Patent No. 379,690 March 20, 1888. 
The original “ Tubular ” shaped “ hollow” bowl Cream Separator; appli- 
cation filed April 19, 1886, issuing as Letters Patent No. 372,788 November 
8, 1887. 

The original “ Disc ” bowl Cream Separator; application filed May 12, 
1890, issuing as Letters Patent No. 432,719 July 22, 1890. 

The original vertical curved or interlocking “ Blade” Cream: Separator 
bowl, covered likewise by the application filed May 12, 1890, issuing as Letters 
Patent No. 432,719 July 22, 1890. 

The original “ Bottom Feed” Cream Separator bowl; application filed 
July 24, 1889, issuing as Letters Patent No. 445,066 January 20, 1891. 

The original “ Suspended ” bowl Cream Separator ; application filed August 
21, 1893, issuing as Letters Patent No. 512,203 January 2, 1894. 

The original “Star” or “ Pineapple Cone” shaped series of cylinders 
Cream Separator bowl; application filed August 24, 1893, issuing as Letters 
Patent No. 521,722 June 19, 1894. 

The original ‘Curved. Disc” Cream Separator bowl; application filed 
January 18, 1905, issuing as Letters Patent No. 892,999 July 14, 1908. 
The original “ Split-Wing ” Tubular Shaft Cream Separator bowl; applica- 
tion filed April 29, 1898, issuing as Letters Patent No. 640,358 January 2, 1900 
—which invention, with a series of later improvements, is the type of bowl con- 
struction used in the De Laval machines of to-day, and still covered by pro- 
tecting patents which prevent its appropriation by would-be competitors. 

The patents thus enumerated are but a few of the more important of the 
more than 500 original Cream Separator patents owned, controlled and devel- 
oped by the De Laval Company during its thirty years of creation and develop- 
ment of the Cream Separator industry throughout the world. They are recited 
because they show in the most illustrative and conclusive manner possible 
De Laval originality and leadership from 1878 to the present day. 

In addition to these patent-protected features, the De Laval machines have 
within two years been mechanically re-designed and re-constructed in every 
part, from top to bottom, so that the new anc improved line of De Laval 
machines are to-day, even more than at any past period, fully ten years in ad- 
vance of any other cream separator made. 

These are the Rock-of-Gibraltar-like separator facts against which the 
mere “word claims” of would-be competitors fade away like the mists of night 
before the rays of the morning sun. 
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Where are the butterflies of last 
summer? 





The bleak winds of winter will soon 
give way to the warm smiles of spring. 


Soon floods and frosts will cease and 
summer will be here. 


If the plants, vines and trees are not 
all sleeping to-day it is their fault. 


Where are the nuts we gathered last 
October?. Let us not forget to crack 
them these cold winter nights. 


Where do the flies hide that climb 
about my window on the sunny days of 
winter? 


The woods are gaunt and ragged in 
winter and yet possessed of great 
beauty. 


The bright foliage of autumn lasts but 
a few days but the verdure of spring 
continues for a long season. 


I wonder if the birds that left us 
last fall are dreaming of their nesting 
places in our northern homes? 


Bare trees which have sighed and 
sobbed during long winter months will 
whisper lovingly in June. 


You will need a little of 
as you think, for 


Get money. 
it but not so much 
life is short. 


The dollar is mighty yet not so im- 
portant, not so valuable as peace of 
mind and contentment. 


Wordsworth says that minds that 
have nothing to confer find little to per- 
ceive. 


Which is the greater, the eye, the ear 
or the tongue? The tongue is greater 
for mischief. 


The morning sunshine falling upon 
distznt fields and beating in at your 


window while you are at breakfast is a 
benediction. 


The grape vines on the trellis near 
my window covered with snow give no 
evidence of having borne rich purple 
clusters the past summer. 


Is it wicked to rob the bees of their 
honey so industriously gathered? No, 
ars‘vers my friend, for they gather more 
tha’, they need. 


Under the frozen earth, under the 
banks of snow, lie the crocus, hyacinth, 
tulip bulbs, the daffodils, paeonies ready 
to burst up through the earth’s crust 
after the first April shower. 


Lemon juice sweetened with honey is 
a healthful and delicious dish, as is also 
lemonade made with lemon and sweet- 


ened with honey, writes W. H. Mills, 
an old subscriber of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 

Coal Ashes as a Fertilizer.—While 


coal ashes have not been considered of 
much value as a fertilizer, I would be 
very glad to get a quantity of them if 
they cost nothing more than the draw- 
ing of the ashes a few miles and spread 
upon the soil. I have found that coal 
ashes have a loosening effect upon 
clayey soils and I consider them help- 
ful to all soils. They seem to hold 
moisture. In almost all coal stoves a 
little wood is used, therefore some 
potash gets in the ashes through the 
wood thus burned. 3ut there are other 
reasons, which cannot be explained at 
present, why coal ashes may be applied 
to the soil with advantage. 


Write Plainly—When you sit down 
to renew your subscription, or to write 
something for publication, take time to 
write plainly. Every day I find letters 
on my .desk which I cannot read. I 
doubt if the persons who wrote these 
letters could themselves read them a 
week after they were written. Do not 
write with a pencil. Make every letter 
plain. Hundreds of thousands of letters 





go to the dead letter office each year 
owing to the fact that they are not ad- 


dressed plainly or are defectively ad- 
dressed. Be careful to write your name 
and address plainly if nothing more. 


Most people know their name and ad- 
dress so well they seem to think that 
other people in distant states should 
know, but this is not the case. Much 
distress is caused in the offices of every 
publication by indistinct penmanship. 


Wild Cherries.—The cherry you men- 
tion as springing up from the roots of 
old cherry trees cannot be named. It 
is simply a wild form of the hardy sour 
cherry. Such trees grow wild all over 
and thousands of them can be seen in 
all parts of the country, but they are 
of no value as compared with Early 
Richmond, English Morello and Mont- 
morency, ete. But all these sour cher- 
ries are slower growers than the sweet 
varieties and are not so inclined to grow 
tall. But any trees inclined to grow tall 
can be kept lower down near the 
ground by cutting off the tops of the 
new growth each year. 

There is no sweet cherry so hardy 
as the sour cherry. Where the ther- 
mometer is apt to go below 20 degrees 
below zero, I recommend planting the 
sour cherries in preference to the sweet 
varieties. Windsor is the hardiest sweet 
cherry and will bear the earliest of 
any that I know of. It originated in 
Canada where the winters are severe. 


A Vermont Orchard.—Mrs. F. P. 
Smith, of Vermont, asks questions 
which C. A. Green answers as follows: 
It is possible to improve your old 
orchard which now bears some scrubby 
apples, providing the apples are im- 
proved and desirable varieties. The 
trees should be pruned and sprayed and 
the soil cultivated and enriched. But 
if the trees are seedling trees I would 
not bother with them. You can learn 
from the success of apple trees in your 
locality whether you are in an apple 
growing section or not. I would not ad- 





vise planting apple trees were apple 
erchards not a success. 
I would not advise you to attempt 


to make a cranberry bog out of your 
swamp land. It requires a large outlay 
of money and wide experience to suc- 
ceed with cranberries. I advise all be- 
ginners in fruit growing to start in a 
moderate way and learn by experience 
as they enlarge their planting. 


Chip Manure.—A lady subscriber asks 
for -information about chip manure. 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: Chips and saw- 
dust cannot be regarded as fertilizers. 
They do not enrich the soil, but it 
either chips or sawdust are thrown 
around trees or vines they will keep the 
soil moist and furnish a_ desirable 
mulch. I prefer chips for a mulch 
rather than sawdust. In clearing out 
an old woodshed we often find an ac- 
cumulation of chips, sawdust and hen’s 
manure, and this mixture is called chip 
manure. 

The article refer to was on un- 
leached ashes and not on unbleached. 
Unleached ashes are wood ashes that 
have not been leached, that is the lye 
has not been taken out for the making 
of soap and other purposes. Unleached 
wood ashes as a fertilizer are worth five 
to ten times as much as leached wood 
ashes. One difficulty in buying wood 
ashes by the carload from Canada or 
other localities by professional dealers 
is that it is difficult to tell whether part 
or all of the ashes are leached or un- 
leached. 


you 


Mr. C. H. Robinson in planting young 
trees finds that the trunk has died down 
to a point about six inches from the 
ground. At this low point vigorous 
shoots have been sent out here. He de- 
sires to learn whether he can depend 
upon these shoots being the improved 
variety that was grafted into this tree. 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: It should not be 
difficult to decide on inspection whether 
the shoots springing out near the ground 
are above the point grafted or budded. 
If the tree is grafted there is apt to 
be a bulge just above the root which can 
be seen by removing the soil about the 
base of the tree a few inches. If the 
tree is budded, and most trees are 


budded, there will be a slight crook or 
bend near the ground at the point where 
the bud was inserted. If the shoot, the 
new growth, is at or above this bend or 
crook it is evident that the tree formed 
by the new shoot will be the variety 
desired. All you have to do is to cut off 
the dead portion and allow simply one 
shoot to form the tree. You do net say 
whether your tree is peach, apple or 
plum. 


Labor not a Curse.—Among the early 
races of man labor was a curse. In 
those early days men were enslaved and 
compelled to bear terrible burdens. 
Slaves built the pyramids and hundreds 
of thousands of them perished at their 
work. Thus in the Bible and in early 
literature labor is mentioned as a curse. 
But in this twentieth century, when 
labor receives higher wages than ever 
before in the history of the world, when 
the laborer is free and no longer a 
slave, when he can dress and live as 
well as his more favored brethren, labor 
is a blessing. We are all, both rich and 
poor, better for having work to do. I 
visited our prisons years ago when every 
prison was a factory, and every prisoner 
was engaged in some useful work. 
Then the prisoners were contented and 
happy. I visited these same prisons 
later, when, for political reasons, labor 
had been abolished from prison and I 
found the prisoners unhappy and dis- 
contented and almost crazed for the 
lack of employment. 

If there were no work for us to do we 
should be inclined to become demented 
or vicious. If the work you are doing 
is not congenial, if you do not feel that 
it is a blessing, try to make it a blessing. 
If your life is wisely planned you should 
be happy in your work. The more good 
your work accomplishes for humanity 
the more happy you will be in your 
work. 


When Will the Trees Bear Fruit?— 
Again we are asked this question by Mr. 
F. E. White. Some varieties of apple 
bear fruit the first year or two after 
planting. Some varieties bear fruit in 
the nursery rows before they are dug. 
Those early bearing varieties are gen- 
erally of slower growth, such as Yellow 
Transparent, Fameuse and King. Other 
apples like the Spy may not bear fruit 
until twelve or eighteen years old. Much 
also depends upon the character of the 
soil. If the soil is very fertile and the 
trees are growing rapidly they will not 
bear fruit so quickly as though planted 


in poorer soil. Peach trees in New 
York state should begin to bear fruit 


the second or third year after planting, 
bearing their largest crop the fifth or 
sixth year. The plum and cherry do 
not bear fruit quite so early as the 
peach but earlier than the apple after 
planting. 

You can make no mistake in planting 
Baldwin, Hubbardston, York Imperial, 
Spy, and King for winter apples, and 
Yellow Transparent, Fanny and Red 
Astrachan for summer varieties, and 
Duchess for late summer or fall. Ap- 
ple trees can be planted when one year, 
two year or three years old. In the 
west orchardists are planting more 
largely of one year old apple, peach, 
pear, plum, cherry, etc., rather than 
from older trees. Do not fail to plant 
some of the smaller fruits and just 
learn how profitable they are. 


The Rural Church. 

The Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church of America has 
started out on a crusade intended to 
educate the minister of the rural church 
and his officers to an appreciation 
of scientific agriculture, co-operation 
among farmers, to the uplifting of social 
rural life, and for better serving farm 
industry and the rural community. It 
will be thus seen that Green’s Fruit 
Grower is right along the line of a re- 
form movement. Heretofore the rural 
pastor has not deemed it necessary to 
have any knowledge of farming or fruit 
growing, or to have anything to say on 
those important subjects. These good 
men have in the past been contented 
to point the way to heaven, ignoring the 
more practical every day affairs of rural 
life. But our lives are so complicated, 
so mixed with every day affairs it is not 
best to attempt to interest men, women 
and children in spiritual affairs to the 
entire neglect of the material, that is 
encouragement for the housewife’s hard 
work in the kitchen, and for the hus- 
band in his struggles to get a living, and 
to educate his children on a run down 
or heavily mortgaged farm. 

How important it is that rural people 
should know each other and should 
have social intercourse, coming together 
at least once a week to shake hands and 
talk over affairs of mutual interest. I 
do not see how anyone ean enjoy rural 
life, unless he makes friends with his 
neighbors and extends this friendly feel- 





ing to a circuit of several miles about 
his farm, 

The rural preacher cannot be a suc- 
cess unless he makes vigorous efforts 
towards interesting the young people ot 
his community, whether they are mem- 
bers of his church or not. He should 
realize the necessity of these people hav- 
ing a good time, and should Manage 
for frequent social gatherings of the 
young. He should try to be himself 
one of the young people although he 
may be advanced in years. He Should 
not feel that his dignity is lowerea by 
joining the games and amusements ot 
the young. He should not be too Strict 
or too hasty to condemn the forms of 
amusements of young people. 


New Cleared Land for Vines. 

Mr. O. J. Spahn, of New York, is 
about to clear up a wooded side hill in- 
tending to plant thereon four hundred 
grape vines next spring and ,asks for 
advice. He proposes to use iron pip- 
ing for trellis posts. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Subscribers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower often write to 
me that they are planning to clear up 
land partly covered with underbrush, or 
timber, with the idea of planting there- 
on fruit trees, berry plants or grape 
vines. Sometimes I fear that these good 
friends do not realize how big a job 
they are undertaking, or how much the 
cost will be per acre to clear up such 
land. My experience is that in many 
instances you could buy land for less 
price per acre than it will cost you to 
up-root. the stumps, dig out the under- 
brush and the rocks and subdue the 
scil. Be sure never to plant on such 
new soil until it is thoroughly subdued. 
You could not safely dig out the stumps 
and brush this winter and plant the 
ground next spring. You would certain- 
ly have to cultivate the soil one season 
in order to subdue it, for there are the 
roots of wild brambles of every kind 
that will spring up the first year. 

I never can forget a large field in 
Michigan which I inspected’ several] 
years ago. The owner:-thought he had 
subdued the young growth of timber 
and hastily planted it to apple trees. 
But the land was not subdued. The 
young timber trees, beech, maple and 


basswood, sprang up in every direction 
and when I saw the field you could 


scarcely find the apple trees which had 
been overgrown by the _ wild forest 
growth that sprang up on every side. 

And yet in spite of this I am con- 
tinually hearing of woodlands being 
cleared up and _ being planted to 
orchards and vineyards successfully. 

Iron piping about as large as your 
wrisi, that is four inch piping, set one 
and one-half foot in the ground, and 
held firmly in place by filling in the 
hole. around the pipe with Portland 
cement one part and sand or gravel 
four parts, will make a good support 
for grape trellis. 


In the hereafter the man_ encoun- 
tered a singular group of animals—two 
or three beavers, an otter and some 
seals, all shivering, though the climate, 
to say the least of it, was mild. 

“We were skinned for your’ wife’s 
furs!”’ they explained, civilly upon ob- 
serving his perplexity. 


He started and broke into a loud 
laugh. 
“So was I!” quoth he, and _ joined 


them; and thenceforth they wandered 


on together.—‘‘Puck.” 


Important Notice to Subscribers. 
With this issue of Green’s 
Fruit Grower many _ sub- 
scriptions expire. With the 
next issue we begin a new 
year. Each year we put a 
big cross at the head of 
this space to indicate that possibly your 
subscription needs renewing, thus invit- 


ing you to give the same prompt at- 
tention. 

Those of our subscribers who have 
subscribed for three years or whose 
subscription was renewed during the 


summer months, need not be troubled 
on seeing this cross at the head of this 
article for it is not intended for them. 

Do not forget that we offer Green’s 


‘Fruit Grower three years for $1.00 and 


that if you will send us two new sub- 
scribers at 50 cents each, we will send 
you Green’s Fruit Grower one year for 
your kindness and trouble and will mail 
to each of the two subscribers C. A. 
Green’s book telling “How He Made the 
Old Farm Pay.” e 

Green’s Fruit Grower is the oldest 
publication of its kind, the one best 
known and the one having the largest 
number of subscribers of any publica- 


tion of its kind in tke world. Our C. A. 
Green has been its editor for nearly 
thirty years. It should be worth and 


is Worth ten times its cost to every one 

interested in fruit growing. 
Will you favor me with a 

renewal?—C. A. Green. 


prompt 
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Walks and Talks Continued. 

What Will He Do With It?—There 
is in this world a vast army of men and 
women struggling for success. Success 
for them means money getting. In order 
to get this money they must suffer 
privation, must strain every nerve, must 
sacrifice health, comfort and pleasure. 

Supposing they succeed. Supposing 
after a hard scramble they climb the 
perilous, steep rocky cliff and wearied, 
torn and broken down, they finally 
clamber up the pinnacle and reach the 
height of their ambition. 

,What then? What will they do with 
this wealth that they have secured? 
lew people reach this pinnacle of suc- 
cess until they are aged, until life has 
lost much of its charm, until they reach 
the period of life when large sums ot 
money bring but little reward. 

After reaching this high pinnacle, 
after hard struggling, after many 
privations, here they are on the emi- 
nence of success, scarcely knowing what 
they are to do with themselves and 
their wealth when they get there. 

It does not require a large sum of 
money to make a man and woman hap- 
py and contented. To possess large 
sums of money is a burden. In order 
to eare for this money, one must con- 
stantly have the thought of money on 
the mind. If it is in banks the banks 
may fail. If they possess bonds and 
stocks disaster may overtake them. If 
they engage in business panics may 
come, or other adverse tides which bring 
disaster. 

But it is the duty of everyone to pro- 
vide for old age, to look for expenses. 
But let us not be so anxious as to mar 
our pleasures of to-day for the wealth 
of to-morrow. 


How to Invest Money.—In reply to 
Mr. E. Space, of New York, I will say 
that the bends of townships are con- 
sidered safe investments but I prefer 
town bonds as near home as possible, 
and in my own state. You can learn 
about the bonds by writing the county 
clerk in the town where the bonds are 
issued. 

One of the best ways to invest money 
is to loan it on farms, always insisting 
on a first mortgage. Be careful that 
the mortgage is not for more than one 
half of the value of the farm. 

I consider the bonds of the U. S. 
Steel Company a safe investment bear- 
ing 5% interest. I have invested a little 
money in the preferred stock of the 
U. S. Steel Co. It is a great corpora- 
tion and is well managed. 

Do not loan money to neighbors and 
friends. I know of no reputation more 
undesirable than that of being an ac- 
commodating man in making loans to 
help people out of trouble. A man 
came to me yesterday with tears in his 
eyes scarcely knowing which way to 
turn. He had loaned money to a friend. 
The friend would not pay and this man 
Was seriously embarrassed as he needed 
the money in his own business. 

The person who berrows money of 
you on bond and mortgage on a,farm 
should be required to have a search 
made of the records of the county 
clerk’s office, and your lawyer should 
pass on that search to see that there is 
no other lien, and that the borrower’s 
title is good and unclouded and that 
there are no back taxes, 


Lucky Accidents.—My neighbor had 
a tumor on his abdomen which con- 
tinued to increase in size and caused 
himself and his family great anxiety. 
It was thought that he would have to 
undergo a surgical operation in order 
to have the tumor removed. One day 
his team became frightened and ran 
away, overturning the wagon. My 
neighbor was thrown under the over- 
turned wagon and dragged some dis- 
tance on his stomach. On recovering 
consciousness it was discovered that the 
accident resulted in nothing worse than 
the mashing, or bruésing of the tumor, 
which soon after was absorbed and dis- 
appeared. 

I have a cousin who has been afflicted 
many years by the uniting or growing 
together of the bones of the joints of 


the legs, arms and neck so that he is, 


helpless, and requires an attendant con- 
stantly. The attendant was one fine day 
wheeling my cousin through the streets 
of Detroit in a wheel chair. He left 
the wheel chair for a moment to enter 
a store. During his absence the ‘wheel 
chair started to roll down the side- 
walk, running off the curb, and throw- 
ing the helpless occupant face forward 
on the stony pavement. He struck on 
his forehead and his face was soon cov- 
ered with blood. But the accident was 
fortunate for it loosened the adhering 
bones of his neck so that he could move 
his head much more readily than for- 
merly. His physician had desired to 
bring about this change in the neck but 
hesitated to do so fearing that he might 
break the neck and cause death. 





$100,000,000 Given Away.—lI estimate 
that $100,000,000 has been given away 
by the wealthy people of the United 
States during the past year to deserv- 
ing enterprises and for charitable pur- 
poses. These gifts have been in sums 
of from $25,000,000 down to $50,000. 
No attempt has been made to get at the 
smaller benefactions or church gifts 
which would add vastly to the total 
sum. There is a tendency in these days 
to deplore the accumulations of. large 
fortunes, but it is plainly to be seen 
that if there were no large fortunes, it 
wealth were more equally divided, less 
money would have been given away 
for these benevolences of the past year. 
It may be said in a certain sehse that 
everything that is, is for the best. We 
hear much the present day of great 
trusts, or combinations of capital, in 
various lines of business, and many 
people deplore this condition of things. 
But the natural tendency of the age is 
toward large business corporations and 
in many ways these large corporations 
are helpful and not injurious. 

More fault is found with the Standard 
Oil Company than any other and yet 
see how cheap the products of the 
Standard Oil Company are. Probably 
their products are cheaper than they 
would have been if there were no such 
large trusts. 

We can all see the benefits of large 
railroad corporations by means of which 
we can travel long distances withoui 
changing cars and at low rates. Freight 
is now shipped by railroad cheaper 
than ever before in the history of the 
world. There are great trusts manu- 
facturing matches, photographic equip- 
ments, etc. There are great meat trusts, 
sugar trusts, mining and land and 
timber trusts and yet there is no serious 
oppression. 


The Young Cherry Orchard. 


W. Swartz, of Ohio, writes Green’s 
Fruit Grower that he has planted three 
hundred and fifty cherry trees last 
spring, that the soil is not very rich. 
He asks what should be done to build 
up the fertility of the soil so as to 
give the trees a good chance. The 
trees are planted eighteen feet apart 
each way and made a good fair start 
last year. He raised potatoes and corn 
in the orchard last year. It is a good 
locality for cherries. He asks if he 
shall prune his trees. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Since the soil 
is not rich I would not plant it to any 
farm crop. A row or two of goose- 
berry, currants or a single row of black- 
berry or black raspberry plants could 
be grown between each row of cherry 
trees, but it would be better for the 
cherry trees if no crop of any kind 
were grown between the trees, as any 
crop grown there will interfere with the 
cultivation of the orchard, and _ will 
draw upon the fertility of the soil. <A 
young cherry orchard should be culti- 
vated, beginning as early in the spring 
as the ground is dry enough, continuing 
the cultivation until the latter part oi 
July. Then some kind of cover crop 
should be sown broadcast, such as buck- 
wheat, rye, cow peas’ or vetches. The 
next spring this cover crop should be 
plowed under (shallow plowing) and 
cultivation continued. When the young 
trees were planted they should have 
been headed back by cutting back more 
than one half of the tops. Thereafter 
but little pruning should be done in a 
cherry or plum orchard especially after 
the branches attain considerable size, 
yet when the trees are young a por- 
tion of the new growth can be taken 
from the top each year to keep the 
trees from getting too high. It is im- 
portant in a cherry orchard that the 
cherry tree should be low headed. 
Cherry orchards well managed are 
proving remarkably profitable almost 
everywhere. He does not say whether 
his cherries are the sweet or sour 
varieties. Sweet cherry trees are very 
rapid growers and need heading back 
each year more than the sour cherries. 


Do Not Delay Sending Us Your Sub- 
scription to Green’s Fruit Grower. 


This publication has made a big ef- 
fort to be of service to you. Will you 
do us a service at this time? We great- 
ly desire that you should be prompt in 
renewing your subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower. By doing this without 
delay you will be conferring a special 
favor which will be greatly appreciated 
by our editor and his numerous workers. 

This is a season of great stress in the 
offices of all publications. This is 
especially so with Green’s Fruit Grower 
which has so many subscribers distribu- 
ted over a wide extent of country. Will 
you kindly favor us by renewing your 
subscription without delay? 

You can do us a further favor by 
speaking a good word for this magazine 
to your neighbors and friends. 





Stock Up with 
Fresh Soda Crackers 


Instead of getting a large pack- 
age of loose soda crackers that 
soon grow stale—stock your 
pantry with small tight pack- 
ages containing 


Uneeda 
s a 
Biscuit 
Fresh soda crackers every time 
you eat—the last as fresh as the 


first—because they are placed 


in moisture proof packages the 
moment they leave the oven. 


¢ 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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«<1 et’s Not Buy Another Thing 
Till We Put the Fences Right” 


HE far-sighted farmer will say that when temptations arise to let 

the ready money go forsome luxury. The luxury is an expense; 

the good fence is an investment—a producer. A farmer is losing 

money fast until he has his farm fenced off into a sufficient number of 

fields to permit of the proper rotation of crops{and the most advan- 
tageous pasturing of stock. 

The fields of a farm are like the rooms in a hotel—the more rooms 


or fields, the more revenue. 
Made 4 Hard, Stiff Wire 
of 


AMERICAN FENG onest Quality 


is an investment that brings the most returns for the money paid out. It is made of 
a quality of wire drawn expressly for woven-wire-fence purposes by the largest man- 
ufacturers of wire in the world. Galvanized by latest improved processes, the best 
that the skill and experience of years has taught. Built on the elastic hinged-joint 
(patented) principle, which effectually protects the stay or upright wires from break- 
ing under hard usage. 


F. BAACKES, V. P. & G. S. A. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANGISCO 


.—Dealers everywhere. See the one in your town and have him show you 
tne ciderent designs and rive prices. Also get rom him booklet entitled, “HOW TO 
BUILD A CHEAP CONCRETE FENCE POsT,” furnished free for the asking. 
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Words fitly diner are like apples of 





My Motto. 


I would be true, for there are those who 
trust me; 
I would be pure, for 
who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to 
suffer; 
I would be brave, 
dare. 


there are those 


for there is much to 


I would be friend of all—the foe, the 
friendless; 
I would. be giving and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my 
weakness; 
I would look up, 
lift. 


laugh, and love, and 


Howard Arnold Walter. 





-< 
“A Word to the Wise.” 
By Louise M. Laughton. 
Little owlet in the glen 
I'm ashamed of you; 
You are ungrammatical 
In speaking as you do. 


You should say, “To whom; to whom!” 


Not, “To who! To who!” 
Your small friend, Miss Katy-did, 
May be green, ‘tis true, 
But you never hear her say 
“Katy do! She do!’ 


How to we the Apple. 

Frozen Apple. Season, cooked and 
strained apple with sugar and spice, 
beat until mixture is light and smooth, 
freeze the same as ice cream. One 
cup of cream to each pint of apples 
may be whipped in before freezing. 

Apple Water-Ice—To one quart of 
stewed apples allow 1% pints of simple 
syrup and the juice of two lemons. Stew 
the apples without the sugar, allow 
them to press them through a 
sieve, mix with syrup and lemon juice 
and freeze. 

Apple Sherbet.—To one quart of 
cold, stewed and strained sour apples 
add a syrup formed by boiling two 
pounds of sugar with one cup of hot 
water and then allowing the liquid to 
cool. Squeeze in the juice of three 
lemons, beat the preparation light and 
freeze. 

Apple and Almonds.—Cover one-half 
ounce of gelatine with cold water and 
soak for ten minutes. Grate four large 
apples and add whipped cream to them. 
Put enough water to the gelatine to fill 
a pint measure, add one-fourth pound 
sugar, dissolve over the fire. Add the 
gelatine to the apple and cream with 
one pound of blanched and pounded al- 
monds. When beaten light, pour into a 
mould sprinkled with almonds toasted 
a light brown, place on ice. Serve with 
whipped cream. 

Apple Lady-Finger Charlotte.—Add a 
quarter of a box of gelatine to one pint 
of stewed apples, sweetened, flavored 
and pressed through a sieve. As soon 
as the mixture begins to congeal stir in 
earefully one pint of cream whipped 
to a stiff froth. Line the mould with 
lady-fingers; turn in the mixture and 
stand away to cool. 








cool, 


Apple Pie.—Peel, core and slice tart 
apples enough for a pie; sprinkle over 
about three tablespoonfuls of sugar, a 


teaspoonful of cinnamon, a small level 
tablespoonful of sifted flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of- water, a few bits of butter, 
stir all together with a spoon; put into 
a pie-tin lined with pie paste; cover 
with a top crust and bake about forty 
minutes. 


Dried Apple Pie.—Soak the dried ap- 
ples over night and then prepare the 
pie filling as for fresh apples. For the 


upper crusts make a lattice work with 
thin narrow strips of paste. 





There was company 
father was carving his prettiest on a 
fine roast, says “‘Everybody’s.’’ Sud- 
denly, though, the knife struck a 
skewer, made a sliding upward mo- 
tion, and came out on top. Father at- 
tempted to cover his real feelings with 


at dinner, and 


insipid jests about the indigestibility of 
roasted hard wood, the inadvisability of 
a butcher’s running a wood yard, and 
the like. There was an embarrassing 
silence, Willie took advantage of it. 


“Cook has burned her nose orful,”’ he 
announced. 

“Too bad.’ muttered 
wrestling with the roast. 
do it?” 

“Trying to pull 
with her teeth.” 


father, still 
“How did she 


them skewers out 











gold in baskets of silver. Proverbs. 





Notes for Housewives. 

To make a candle burn low for sick 
room use, put salt around the wick 
under the flame. It will give a soft, 
steady light and will burn all night. 

Remove the scale from palms by 
washing them in water to which has 
been added a few drups of cedar oil. 
If the scale is not all gone in a week, 
wash them again. 

Pecan sandwiches always win popu- 
larity. Cut even slices of graham or 
rye bread, butter, lay on halves of 
shelled pecan nuts, salt slightly and 


serve. 
Instead of throwing away the un- 
sealed envelopes that bring circulars, 


cut off the gummed strips and save 
them. They will serve a hundred house- 
hold uses. 

Sew hangers inside the bottom ruffles 
of silk petticoats and hang them up- 
side down. They will retain their fresh- 
ness longer, wear longer and look much 
better. 

Cold water soothes the pain of any 
sudden inflammation of the eye; hot 
water will help a dull pain, and a weak 
solution of boric acid is always good 
for the eye. 

Delicious sandwiches for the after- 
noon are made of raisins and nuts 
chopped together very fine, moistened 
with a little whipped cream and sea- 
soned with a little salt. 

In making a fruit cake, pour half 
the batter in the pan before adding 
the fruit; then the fruit will not be 
found all at the bottom of the cake, as 
is too often the way. 

To clean silver, apply kerosene with 
either a brush or soft cloth, then rinse 
in scalding water. No other method 
is so easy, and no other method will 
give such a luster. 

After washing a China silk dress, do 
not hang it out to dry at all, but roll 
it up in a cloth for half an hour to 
absorb most of the moisture and then 
iron on the wrong side. 

A delicious filling for layer cake is 
made by mixing a pound of finely 
minced shelled almonds with two eggs, 
a cupful of confectioner’s sugar, and 
a teaspoonful of vanilla. 

Rice may be substituted for maca- 
roni as a dinner dish. Prepare it with 
the grated cheese and bake in the oven, 
serving with tomato sauce. It is 
especially fine with ham or fish. 

To arrange an attractive after dinner 
dish, pile large, handsome bunches of 
raisins on a doily in a glass dish and 
fill in the crevices with shelled and 
blanched nuts of all kinds. 

To save grease when frying dough- 
nuts, put half a teaspoonful of ginger 
in the grease when hot. 

When making chocolate frosting try 
stirring the grated chocolate in the milk 
and sugar syrup after taking it from 
the fire or just before putting it on 
the cake. The rich flavor of chocolate 
is lost when it is allowed to boil. 

To bake fish without a watery flavor, 
do not place it on the bottom of the 
pan, but in an old plate, well greased. 
Set this in the pan and pour enough 
hot water in the pan to reach nearly 
to the edge of the plate. 

To cook canned corn without burn- 
ing, remove the paper from the can, 
place the can in the teakettle and boil 
for fifteen minutes. Open and pour the 
corn into a hot, buttered dish. Season 
with salt, pepper and a little cream. 

If your way of making coffee is not 
always satisfactory, try the following: 
Pour into the pot a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of coffee for every cup and one for 
the pot. Then pour on boiling water, 
carefully measured, and set the pot on 
the stove to simmer, but not to boil, for 
fifteen minutes. 





“It was only a seed that fell, 

A downy and tiny seed; 

And few that saw it could tell 

What an evil and pestilent w :ed 
would spring from that little sphere, 
With power to spread at the root 

Till it choked out all blossoms of cheer, 





And cut off all promise of fruit.” 
Milk will remove India ink from 
carpet. It should be applied several 


times and immediately wiped off until 
the stain is gone. 





Soup Making. 

For soup making we want to draw 
out the flavor of the meat; therefore, 
soak the meat in cold water for one 
hour. Place the kettle containing this 
water and meal over a slow fire and 
heat gradually. This will make soup 
of fine flavor. 

The meat will be tasteless, but will 
still contain a great deal of the proteid 
or nourishing matter. It should be 
seasoned well and may then be used 
for hash, croquettes, and made-over 
dishes. 

If you want to use boiled meat for 
dinner, not for soup, put the meat in 
boiling water and cook quickly for a 
few moments, then slowly. 

For a stew, where you wish to use 
the meat and the juice, the process is 
different. In this case you want some 
goodness in the meat and some in the 
gravy, so you must put the meat into 
cold water and put it over a very hot 
fire where it will boil quickly. Then 
cook slowly for several hours, until 
tender. Some people boil meat so hard 
that it becomes very stringy. There is 
no better way of making stews than by 
using cheap cuts of meat, such as the 
lower round, adding vegetables as de- 
sired, and cooking it in the oven in- 
stead of on top of the stove. 

Salt meats should be soaked, the 
water changed once or twice, and then 
the meat must be cooked long and 
slowly.—Mary F. Rausch. 





To Renovate Furniture. 

Furniture required to be revarnished 
should be well washed with a strong 
borax water in order to remove grease 
and other blemishes, then wiped dry 
and given a good coat of varnish. Ink 
stains and other disfiguring spots may 
be removed by dipping a feather. in a 
mixture of twelve drops of spirits of 
niter and a tablespoonful of rainwater, 
and applying this to the spots. 

To remove lesser stains and give 
furniture not badly defaced a polish, 
use two tablespoonfuls of sweet oil, a 
tablespoonful of turpentine and a table- 
spoonful of strong borax water. Mix 
well and rub with a soft flannel cloth. 
Scratches and dents on furniture may 
be entirely erased by wetting with warm 
water and covering with a wet cloth, 
then applying a hot iron until the 
moisture has evaporated. 

After this, a cloth saturated with lin- 
seed oil should be laid over the places 
for several days before the varnishing. 
New furniture will retain its glossy 
appearance for years, without the aid 
of furniture polish, if it is wiped over 
every week with a damp leather or 
chamois. 





Plant Boxes. 

A most effective method for raising 
seedlings is by the use of flats, or plant 
boxes. 

Obtain a few sound butter boxes, 
with lids, from your grocer, nail on the 
lids, get a square and mark two lines 
right round each, then with a hand- 
saw cut through on the lines, making 
three shallow trays or boxes from each; 
but as the middle section has no bot- 
tom, this must be supplied by nailing 
on some boards, or another box may | 
be knocked to pieces to make bottoms. 
Bore a few holes with an inch augur in 
the bottom of each box for drainage; 
place a bit of broken flower pot or 
‘crockery over each hole to prevent it 
from getting stopped by soil, and fill 
with a good mixture of sifted leaf 
mould and sand mixed. , 

Obtain a sheet of glass for each box, 
just as large as the top of the box or 
a bit larger. Seeds may be sown in} 
drills in these boxes just as described 
for the outdoor beds, and they may be 
placed on a verandah or on a window 
shelf. 





Graham Bread. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

One cake of yeast foam dissolved in 
one half cup of lukewarm water. 

Boil three medium sized potatoes cut 
in small slices in one quart of water. 
When done strain the water into bread 
mixer and add the potatoes mashed fine. 

Add enough water to make three 
pints in all, and when lukewarm add 
yeast, one tablespoonful lard, one half 
cup sugar, one tabfespoonful salt and 
one quart white flour. Let stand over 
night and then add enough graham 
flour to mix into a soft dough. 

Let rise and then make into loaves. 
Rise again and bake. 

Without yeast an excellent bread can 
be made with two cups sour milk, one 
half cup molasses, one teaspoon salt, 
one teaspoon baking powder, one tea- 
spoon soda, two tablespoons melted but- 
ter, one half pound seeded raisins and 
enough graham flour and make soft 
dough. Bake one hour in slow oven. 


—— 0--———— 


Nerve messages in man trav vel at ‘the 
rate of 110 feet per second, 







Can Your Surplus Fruits 
and Vegetables — 


Big Profits 


Don’t let your surplus traits a and 
vegetables go to waste. Can them, 
the same as a large canning fac 
There’s ae 8 a market for canned 
goods, and for a small investment 


roan S* STAHL 


and build up a big, 

profitable busi 

All fully 
wr 




















sizes ; 
uaranteed. ite 
‘or catalogue. °~ 
F. 8. STAHL MFG, Co., 
Box 801 eD, Quincey, Ili. 
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Px Lily the Valley 


Ro ots* The most delicately beautiful 


3. gof all flowers. It is a perfectly 
& hardy perennial, easily grown 
and produces an abundance of 
lovely pure white, bell shaped 


a flowers, which are deliciously 
if ‘— fragrant. Have usually been quite 
Ss, expensive, but we have a large 
stock 1. year and offer 20 nice 

roots for 25 cts 100, $1.00; 1,000, 

$8.00; charges prepaid ‘with direc: 


Wtions for growing. Our large 
catalog of plants. sceds, etc. .free 
EED CO., De 1A. 






















Wall paper at 
ice 56 half price 
ie ‘ Not a clearance sale of old faded 


patterns, but new, fresh, artistic 
stock, at half price because we sell 
direct from mills to you. We'll 
show you, too, how to hang the 
paper yourself, thus saving labor 
cost and letting you beautify three 
rooms for what one has al- 
ways heretofore cost you. 
Send for free samples and 
instructions today. 


conn Wall-Paper Mills, 








t. D Philadelphia 
— Send Me.10 Cents” 






friends and Iwill s send you 80 seeds of 


Giant Marguerite Carnation 
which blooms in 4 months from sowing; also 
my bargain collectionof Royal Show Pansies 
100 colors; Sweet Peas, over 40 varities; 
Asters, finestmixed; Nasturtiums,Wkinds 
Also EE, “Floral Culture’’ and my hand- 
=" somely illustrated 17th Annual Catalog. 
miss c.H. . LIPPINCOTT, Pioneer Seedswoman 















Dept; 77, Hudson, Wis. (One hour’ sride from Minneapolis) 


Enfrey New BABY RAMBLERS 


Phyllis, sea-shell pink Baby Ramble: 

















Crimson Baby Rambler, all 2for 
Phyllis never offered be- 3 40¢ 

wee fore. All genuine—White, Pink and 

‘ pane or Ramblers, Catalog 


fi — 0 varieties of seed sent with order. 
ISS MARY t. ‘MARTIN, FLORAL PARK, Ni. 


im FREE 
GIVEN 
ae 1U packs Prof. Smith’s ¥¢) 
r Tonic and Dandruff “ 
Remedy ¢ at 100 € each WE TRUST YOU, Whe n sold 
return the $1 and we'll send these 2 handsome rings or 
choice from premium list. A reliable firm, estab. 14 years, 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 55, Woodsboro, Md. 
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PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and_beautifies the e hate, 
motes & eo xy 
Never Fails to Restore Gray’ 
Hi to its Sozmatal Qolee. 
ecalp diseases falling, 

‘boc, and $1 1.00 at Druggis' 











Extra Fine Post Cards Free 


Send 10 cents for ten samples of our very best Gold 
and Silk Finish Friendship, Flower and Motto Post 
Cards; beautiful colors and loveliest designs, Art 
Post Card Club, 938 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kan. 








Write for our Post Card Catalog and Free 
Offer. Reliable. In business 16 years. 
MILDRED DOUBLEDAY COMPANY, ATHOL, MASS. 


10 Beautiful Post Cards 10 cents. 
6 Xtra Quality EASTER Post Cards 10 cents. 
10 Fine Art Birthday Post Cards 10 cents. 
10 Best Wishes and Greeting Post Cards 10 cents. 

Any 3 of the above packages mailed for 25 cents. A 
Special Assortment of 100 Easter Post Cards for Dealers 


will be mailed for 60 cents. 
MADISON ART CO., MADISON, CONN. 
SEWING at home, making Shields. Material fur- 


LADIE nished reliable women; 812 hundred; stamped en- 
velope particulars Dept. A-16 Wayne Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 


w $61.50 WEEKLY anand selig 


eS teas” bgt 


<a> Beautiful light Ng no Ro. BENE | Laure: 


NZ ears. Fast seller, no risk, i r cent. profit. 

Wa xperience not necessar 7. 6 LES EE. 
ya Beware of imitations. No A. aa ices. Address 
us LUTHER MFG. CO. Dpt, 181 Cincinnati, 0. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE ‘irc m 


Write Today 
for our Booklet. It tells how to learn to play any in- 
strument; Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar. etc. 
Americas School of Music, 69 Lakeside Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 

























oT Roses are itively the 
best grown. Sold on their 
own roots and w ans 
ted to grow, Plants 
sent to any point in ® 
United States and 
Canada, Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Write for the 
4‘ DINGEE GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE” 
for 1910—the leading rose catalogue of America, 120 
pages, beautifully illustrated. On the coveris a true 
ae of the marvelous new BLUE ROSE, 
ailed free. Describes over 1,000 varieties. 
Tells how to grow them and all other | 
desirable flowers. We also sell the best 
flower and vegetable seeds, Established 
1850, 70 greenhouses; large acreage of the finest 
Rose land in the country 
GEE ‘% CONARD OO, 
Box 52, West Grove, Pa. & fi 
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How Royal Ladies Propose. 


When a reigning queen is to be mar- 
ried she must broach the subject first 
to her future consort. The same rule 
holds good with regard to all royal 
ladies Who marry commoners. 

Queen Victoria has told how she man- 
aged to “put the question” to Prince 
Albert—how she first showed him 
Windsor and its beauties and the dis- 
tant landscape and then said: ‘All this 
may be yours.” The queen of Holland, 
on a like occasion, simply sent a sprig 
of white heather, begging Prince Henry 
to look out its meaning in a book of 
flowers and their meanings. The 
duchess of Argyll took the following 
means Of proposing to the marquis of 
Lorne: She was about to attend a state 
pall and gave it out that she would 
choose as her partner for the first 
dance the man she intended to honor. 
She selected the marquis, who subse- 
quently became her husband. 

But perhaps the most interesting of 
all ways chosen was that of the 
duchess of Fife. She took the earl, as 
he then was, to a drawer and showed 
him its contents. There he saw a num- 
ber of trifles he had given her at dif- 
ferent times, including sprigs of several 
kinds of flowers, now dead, he picked 
for her. He was much impressed at 
the sight nor did it require words on 
her part to make her meaning plain. 


oO 
0 





Man and Wife.—Two ways are open 
to every wife in her relation to her 
husband that are as divergent as the 
results each will produce. One is to 
regard him as a convenience only—just 
her legal supporter—and, as_ such, 
legitimate subject for satisfying her 
momentary demands to the last cent of 
his earnings. 

The other way is to utilize her best 
thought to co-operate with him and to 
consider him always first as a man, 
next as a partner, and, lastly, as a 
lover. If he has manliness he will be 
first class as the other two. Should he 
be a little shy on manliness, tact and 
common sense will help to stimulate 
this trait of his character, and the wife 
who has the sense and the ability to do 
it will have more real happiness than 
she could buy with a bushel of dia- 
monds. 

I believe there are thousands of wives 
who do not start out as brides to op- 
pose their husbands’ wishes, but who 
drift into the habit of contention 
through association with brainless 
females who relinquish every other con- 
sideration in life for display, gossip, and 
the unbridled gratification of their own 
selfish desires. It is this class of women 
who make their own husbands go to the 
bad, and who, in turn, often lead honor- 
able husbands away from home attach- 
ments, especially if there is badgering 
and fault finding at home when they 
are doing the best they can to make 
their homes comfortable and peaceable. 
—‘The Post Express.” 

Wash Fruit—Do housewives care- 
fully wash all fruit and vegetables that 
come into the home? They ought to do 
so; for the testimony of the sanitary 
experts as to the manner of their trans- 
pertation is disturbing in the extreme. 
Often enough the cars in which*toma- 
toes and cabbages are loaded for car- 
riage to the city have been used, but a 
few hours previously for the transporta- 
tion of cattle. The transference of dis- 
ease from cattle to vegetables, from 
vegetables to human beings can be 
traced with fatal logic. Take again the 
stalls in which cattle are housed. Are 
they clean and sanitary? If the farmer 
is careful, honest, and modern in his 
ideas, they are. But sometimes the 
farmer thinks that because a cow is 
a beast her quarters should be beastly— 
ill-ventilated, cold, dirty. Disease germs 
propagate in filth and the child who is 
fed on the milk of am ailing cow may 
contract infection. ‘But then we buy 
sterilized milk,’ the consumer may re- 
ply. Yes, but are you quite sure that 
the sterilization was thorough? Would 
it not be better to be assured that the 
conditions under which the cattle live 
are wholesome? Prevention is better 
than cure. 








‘ Hints for Women. 

Don’t forget that in the household, 
as elsewhere, “order is heaven's first 
law.” 

Don’t forget that a close-fitting coat 
befits a woman of much substance. 

Don’t forget to face to the front 
when stepping from a street car 

Don’t forget that a man’s second 
respectful look at you in the street 
may be due to the fear lest he should 
pass an acquaintance unrecognized. 

Don't allow yourself to think that 
no one notices the condition of back- 
yards or that you have no responsibil- 
ity for yours.—A Mere Man. 


Kitchen Hints. 

To scald tomatoes easily, place them 
in a thin bag and dip in boiling water. 

Chopped preserved ginger added to 
the sauce served with cottage pudding 
is a delicious accompaniment. 

To give a very delicate scent, place 
a large piece of orris root in the water 
in which lingerie is washed. 

To keep salt meat from molding, rub 
every fortnight with white of egg in 
which has been mixed a little salt. 

A pallette knife is a great help in the 
kitchen for cleaning ca&e dough from 
the mixing bowl and for many other 
uses. 

To get the best results from dried 
fruits, put to soak in warm water to 
which a generous pinch of salt has been 
added. 

To clean and tighten cane seats soak 
them well in hot water and use soap 
if it is needed. Then dry in the open 
air. 

A tasty dessert is made of squash or 
pumpkin prepared as for a pie. It is 
baked in a pudding dish like a baked 
custard. 

If the cellar is dark, it is a good plan 
to have the bottom step painted white 
so that it can be seen in the dim light. 

A little molasses put on the roosting 
place of the sparrows when they be- 
come a nuisance over the windows will 
drive them to other quarters. 





Importance of Trifles. 


Home life is: made up of little things, 
but unfortunately the man does not 
realize it. He little thinks how weary- 
ing are the little things, and he has no 
compunction in adding to them. He 
does not know how much it means to 
the tired housewife if he even stoops 
to put coals on the fire, if he puts away 
his slippers himself, if he does not leave 
cigar ends in every available spot. But 
he is so occupied with the big things 
that unless he has been trained to be 
thoughtful he makes life a burden to 
the woman he has promised to cherish. 

To the woman who lives among the 
little things they matter intensely. It 
is better to hear that he forgets the 
anniversary of their wedding, that he 
lets her birthday pass, as the dear ones 
at home never did; that he seldom 
thinks of giving her a present or sug- 
gesting an outing; that he does not 
eyen pass the salt at the table, nor open 
the door for her to go out, it is the 
little things which build up the barrier 
between husband and wife. 





Where Cloves Come From. 

The principal source of the world’s 
clove supply is Zanzibar and the neigh- 
boring island of Pemba, East Af- 
rica, says Dundee “Advertiser.” v.% 
10-year old plantation should produce 
twenty pounds of cloves to the tree. 
Trees of twenty years frequently pro- 
duce upward of 100 pounds each. Be- 
sides the buds the stems are gathered 
and form an article of commerce, com- 
manding one-fifth the price of cloves 
and having about the same percentage 
of strength. To this is due the fact 
that ground cloves can be bought at a 
lower price than the whole cloves. 





To Parboil a Steak.—This is about as 
good as if cooked over the clear coals. 

Use an iron frying pan, if possible. 
Heat very hot, but do not use a drop 
of grease. When the pan is smoking 
put the steak in and turn rapidly from 
side to side. This will help to keep in 
the juices. Then brown and cook more 
slowly. 

All meat should have a very high 
temperature at first to sear the outside; 
then it must cook more slowly. 

Meat is ruined if it is cooked very 
quickly. The flavor is much better and 
the meat more tender if these directions 
are followed. 





In the Kitchen.—The kitchen should 
be the lightest room in the house. 
Many persons clean the kitchen, draw 
down the blinds and darken §éit 
during the very time that light should 
pour into the apartment. If there is 
any place in the house where light 
should seek every corner it is in the 
kitchen. 

Unless the cuphoards and refrigera- 
tors are carefully watched mold will 
quickly form on the food. There is 
nothing that cleans the sink better than 
soda water, and it is always needed 
about the refrigerator. Butter will keep 
sweet longer if placed in stone jars. 





The Wedding Ring.—Charges that 
the growing custom of young married 
women in abandoning the use of the 
wedding ring is a result of the cam- 
paigns of the suffragists were indig- 
nantly denied by women in that move- 
ment. That the custom is spreading 
was admitted by persons-in society, and 
jewelers said that while there was no 
decrease in the sale of wedding rings, 
they are now being made smaller and 
less conspicuous than heretofore. 





Everything to ce and beautify the home on small monthly payments. Over a yearin which 

to settle for i? ur purchases. No excuse for not having a beautiful home. You are welcome to 
this credit. Use itfreely. Enjoy the ah use of your homefurnishings while paying for them a 
little each month as you earn the money. We charge absolutely nothing for this credit service—no 


interest—no extras of any kind. Everything strictly confidential, thoroughly dignified and pleasant. 


No. Our big New Catalogue tells all 
oe about this most worthy plan of 
monthly payments. Write forit 


and learn how easy we’ll make it for you—no matter what, 
your income may be—to have everything you want forf 
your home. This great catalog is beautifully illustrated, 

a considerable portion of it being reproduced in colors. J 
It quotes factory prices on Furniture, Rugs, Carpets, 
Curtains, Stoves, Pianos, rigerators, Sewing 
Machines, Silverware, Crockery, Lamps, Clocks, etc.,etc. 
MISSION LIBRARY SET, Table, Rocker and Chair, 
All made of solid oak, early English or weathered oak fii 


finish, 
spring seats, upholstered teed Nantucket leather; size 
table 94x24 in.; fine set. [Terms $1.75 cash, 75c monthly] 


HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET CO. fosisteeet'srac 
USA © for relablity-capita and opie 
% eater than 
Dept. L2 223 to 229 eae me at lll —-< — mite other a ar in 
secsnien nto ord ett re the business, ®tores--over 





AGENTS, HURRY: ITS GREAT! 


Every home needs—wants—must have it. Women buy eagerly. Agents excited. 
Orders coming thick and fast. Brand new. Field untouched. Nothing ever like it 


before. Never such a seller. Never such & 
FREE SAMPLE T0 AGENT wonderful invention. Be quick—don't wait—ex- 
* perience gg erg’ Just listen! One woman 
made $24 first half day. W.H. Morgan, Pa.: ** Sold 45 Cleaners in 25 hours. 
Have sold 2 out of 3 persons canvassed.” Marv elous results reported from every state. 
Read on about this great modern household inv ‘'~—% Millions have wanted—needed 
—for years. Only enjoyed by rich, But here at last for rich and poor, New Home 
Vacuum Cleaner— leseing to all. Rushing, whirling, sucking air draws dirt. 
dust, germs from carp rugs, mattings, while they remain onfloor. Strange— 
bewilde ering—phenomenal. “"\ic electricity—no_motors—no power. Operated in any 
home by a child or frail woman. Weighs 8]bs. Different from anything ever seen. Puri- 
fies atmosphere—wards off disease—stops doctor bills. Sucks dirt from carpets. 
rugs, mattings—from crevices, beneath radiators, furniture behind 
doors, closets, etc. Sold on demonstration. Women can’t resist. Shown in 
three minutes. Soldinfive. Then on to the next. Women praising, make sales 
easy. Saves drudgery, cleaning, dusting. Saves taking my carpets—saves 
time and money.No more brooms, Tushes, dust cloths,No more backache.Never 
such a money maker—never such a blessing to women. Never such a chance 


to make money easy—quick. Big profit onevery sale. But you must hurry. 
Agencies going. Every body 


READ HOW THE MONEY ROLLS IN, si 2si2-5S2.c08 


Cleaners last Saturday,—my first attempt."” Gustave Anderson, Minn: : Enclosed find order 
for 12 Vacuum Cleaners. Ship prompt. One man sold a dozen 8 days.” F.I. Pierce, N. Y.: 
‘« Wife more than pleased with Home Vacuum Cleaner. It does all and more than you claim 
forit.” Prof. Geo, 8. McDowell, Pa.: ‘Took 8 1-2 ounces fine dirt from earpet 10 x 13 ft.” 
L. Banville, 0.: ‘Home Cleaner. greatestever. Have arranged for demonstrations in stores.’ 
And so it goes—all eager, all say, ‘‘It's great." So hurry. You can't fail. Get busy now. 
Grand invention—great selle: (Hurrah! Join the money'makers.) Get this money. Don't 
be satisfied with small wages. Dou'tjustexist. Mow splendid to always have money in abundance. Break away! Send to-day, 
Don't write a letter—just acard. Only write—that’s all. Begin now to make money. Frank Williams, Nebr.: ‘‘ Home Vacuum 
Cleaner a dandy; works te perfection,—without raising dust.'’ Gain freedom from drudgery, long hours, bossism,job hunting. We 
DON’ T WORK FOR WAGES want more Agents, Salesmen, Managers—Men and women, at home or traveling, all or spare 
ber to fill orders, appoint, supply, control sub-agents. You can't make a mistake. Listen ! 
Johu Dogan gave up $12 job driving team, now makes weekly. Writes: ‘‘Sold 15 Cleaners to-day. Success is sure.’’ That's the 
way they all read—So hurry and write. SEND xO MONEY. Just your name onacard. We'll send full instractions and offer good 
territory. We'll help; we'll start you making money. Write. R. ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO., 588 Alms Bidg., CINCINNATI, 0. 






















































‘FEARLESS DISHWASHER CO, 


Rochester, N. Y., offer the FAMILY FEARLESS, an 
improved Kitchen Table, Dishwashing Machine 
and Dish Cabinet,—a labor, time, dish, space- 
saving piece of furniture needed in every home. 


A Machine for Use 
365 Days in the Year 


A customer writes: ‘“ My wife now washes dishes 
for our family of five for the whole day (three 
5 meals) in ten minutes without soiling her dress or 


wetting her hands.” WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 


money back if it’s not. 2 
Send for Catalog No, 316 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


‘We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash ‘f 
you like. Either way—you sgve $10 to §20 on any stove in the catalog, We 
make it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world. 


han A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 











Canning Fruits and Vegetables 


There is not a village or hamlet in the United States but 
will handsomely support asmall Canning Factory. Do not sell 
fruit and vegetables at a sacrifice when the market is glutted. 


Do not let them rot on the ground. You can make use of ab- 
solutely everything that you or your neighbors grow and get 
atop notch price for all of it. 

Our Factory Canning Boiler is almost a gold mine for the 


fruit man and gardener. $50 a day is the average profit after 
you get etarted, and it is easy to start. You can use our Fac- 
tory Canning Boiler anywhere; in your wood shed, barn or 
out doors, and do exactly the same work as is done by the big 
canning establishments. You can can corn, peas, pumpkins, 
string beans, tomatoes, corned beef, fish. fruit, pork and beans, 
make marmalades, jellies: everything produced in the garden 
or orchard: all of which is staple as flour and brings good 
Prices the year around. 


Our Home Canning Boiler Outfit 


turns out just as good work, only of — capacity and is 
used on an ordinary cook stove. Wewil es: Lay full in- 
formation about both our “Factory” and ° * Canning 
Boilers and how to make an easy start in this ; wosiaectally 
profitable business. 
Home outfit, capacity 500 cans per day, « - price $15. 
Factory outfit No. 1, capacity 2500 cans, - price $109. 
Factory outfit No. 2, capacity 6000 cans,- - price $200. 
We send you a nice catalog free. 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS 
BOX 291J EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
We offer splendid inducements to Agents and Dealers. 
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3 Years After Laying? 

A composition of tar paper roofing which dries 
out in a few months, rots, and is a constant_fire 
menace—or a galvanized, fire-proof Edwards Steel 
Shingle Roof which outlasts composition roofing 
six times and wood shingles four times, 

Yet Edwards Steel Shingles cost half as much 
as best cut wood shingles and about the same as 
high-grade 3-ply prepared roofing. 


Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles 


Easy to Put On—Cheapest Fire Insurance 


Come in stamped sheets of finest Bessemer Steel, 
6 to 10 feet long, covering width 24 inches, either 
galvanized or painted. Can be laid with hammer 
and nails. No soldering—no tarring—no trouble. 

$10,000 Guarantee Bond Against Light- 
ping. We will refund amount paid for our steel 
shingles if your roof is Rarenuad te lightning. 

Buy at Factory Prices. We are largest makers 
of iron and steel roofing and pay the freight on all 

teel Shingles; Plain, Corrugated, V-Orim Roof- 
jag: —— Brick Siding, ete. Sond See our 
lowest factorv prices de!ivered, also free 
catalog No 235 Write today. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 
205-235 Lock Street (1) Cincinnati, Ohie 

















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





DEATH TO HEAVES 


COUCHS, DISTEMPER, INDICESTION 
Gugranteed or 
fa Money Refunded 

Fn Send for Book 
a= Newton's cHerse Treeblee? 
- Explains fully. $1.00 per can 
> = % at dealers’, or express paid. 
Indigestion THE NEWTON REMEDY CO. 
Causes Heaves Toledo, Ohio. 
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SINGLE COMB BROWN 
LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn. — The acknowl- 
edged queen of the practical egg-laying breeds 
is the Leghorn, when judged by the standard of 
the greatest number of marketable eggs produced 
at least cost. Not only are the hens persistent 
layers, but they are extremely active foragers and 
waste no time in setting. Like a good milch cow 
they put little fat upon their bones, but devote 
all surplus nourishment to steady production. 
They eat less than the heavy breeds, but what- 
ever they consume is put to good purpose. Price 
of S. C. Brown Leghorns and B. P. Rocks, all 
one price. 

































BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often 
called the ‘‘ Farmer’s Friend,” the “ All Round 
Fowl,” the “Old Reliable.”’ Itis the bird for 
business, and deemed by many the best fowl 
for farm and home raising. It is not only a 
good layer, but is quick to develop for the early 
market. As a far-sighted farmer once said to 
us, “‘When you kill one you’ve got something.” 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 

Cockerels, $2.50, $3.00 and $5.00 each; Pullets, 
$2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 each ; Tries, $6.00, $8.00 
and $10.90. Weship nocull birds. The lowest 
priced birds offered are standard bred, prac- 
tically as good for breeding purposes as the 
higher priced birds. The $5.00 birds offered 
are the pick from the flock containing the largest 
percentage of standard points and therefore 
commanding a higher price since it makes them 
eligible for show purposes. 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS - 

From good breeding pens, $1.00 per 13; from our 
best breeding pens, $2.00 per 13. While we do not 
guarantee the fertility of our eggs we are willing 
to replace all settings from which the purchasers 
receive less than six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY C0., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Written for Gree 
His name was Bill. We called him 
“Big Bill.” He was a tall stalwart man, 
with strength enough to do two men’s 
work. He was ingenious and skillful, 
a handy man to have around. He knew 
how to manage machinery and how to 
repair when there was a breakdown. 
| He was something of a carpenter, being 
| handy with many kinds of tools. 
He had had large experience in nurs- 
|}ery and orchard work. He was most 
skillful with the hoe. It was a pleasure 
to see his graceful movements with the 
hoe, and how carefully he made it clip 
off the weeds close to the live plant 
without touching it or doing it injury. 
In one way or another it came to be 
known to everyone about the place that 
Big Bill was a shirk. He had a long 








|tant part 


job budding peach trees alone in a dis- 
of the farm. This work 
progressed slowly. One day I discov- 
ered a seat under sheltering vines where 
Big, Bill was in the habit of retiring 
during the heat of the day to rest and 
possibly to sleep. There was a well 
beaten path to this shady retreat, and 


| the grass was worn off from the place 


where his feet had often rested at the 
base of the seat. It was noticed that 
he did far more work when he was 
with other men than when he worked 
alone. 

Big Bill was lazy. In those early 
days we know but little about modern 
diseases. At the present date I should 
say that Big Bill had the hookworm, 
an insect which gets into the system 
ef people at the south who go bare 
foot, entering the soles of the feet from 
the soil, causing people to be lazy and 
indisposed to activity of any kind. 

As the weeks went by Big Bill 
seemed to get lazier until finally I 
deemed it necessary to expostulate. I 
told him that the fact had been discov- 
ered by myself and others that when 
opportunity offered he would shirk. 
Big Bill seemed pained at this lectur- 


|} ing, but did not exhibit serious embar- 


rassment, and did not seem offended. 
But the laziness of Big Bill continued. 
I had talks with my foreman as to what 
should be done with Big Bill. He was 
in fact too valuable to be discharged 
and too lazy to be continued. There- 
fore it was a problem what to do in the 
premises. We needed such a handy 
man about the place. Even if he did 
on the average a half day’s work it was 
a good thing to have him on hand. But 
when we considered that the example 
of Big Bill on the 9ther hired men was 
bad, since they knew he was shirking, 
we reached the conclusion that the only 
thing to do was to pay off Big Bill and 
discharge him. 
Big Bill Reforms. 

But at this time a strange thing hap- 
pened. A great change came over Big 
Bill. He no longer shirked at his work. 
He was no longer lazy. Indeed he was 
about the spryest and the most active 
man on the place. Everybody was as- 
tonished and asked for an explanation, 
but none was forthcoming. 

On our farm was a gravel pit. In dig- 
ging out gravel for the improvement of 
roads we came across the bones of a 
human being. One night I awoke and 
heard a pounding on the earth. Going 
to the window I looked towards the 
gravel pit and saw a man there digging 
at the hard soil with a pickaxe. It was 
Big Bill. He said that in his opinion the 
gravel pit was the site of an ancient 





Indian burying ground. He showed me 


“for their 


Our Lazy Hired Man and What Happened to Him. 


n’s Fruit Grower. 

the skull and bones of an Indian chief 
which he found buried in an upright 
position. He handed me a string of 
wampum which he had found near the 
skull, and which he said had encircled 
the neck of the Indian chief when he 
was buried. The wampum testified to 


the fact that this Indian was a noted 
warrior of great wealth. In this string 
of wampum there were shells which 


came from the far north, from the far 
east and the far south. When Big Bill 
was asked why he should go out at 
midnight to dig in this gravel pit he said 
he had an impulse to work which he 
could not resist. 

On another occasion I found Big Bill 
at midnight digging in the yard. When 
asked for an explanation he said that 
he was not satisfied with the drinking 
water of the place and that he was 
about to put down a well where he was 
sure he would get pure water. On other 
occasions when Big Bill was missed 
from his bed at night he was found 
digging out rocks and stumps from the 
fields where they were an encumbrance. 

Plans had been agitated on the farm 
for making a trout pond. A beautiful 
fresh brook passed through the farm. 
Its never failing waters were absolutely 
pure and sweet. One night Big Bill was 
discovered hard at work excavating this 
fish pond. At the end ot a month he 
had enough dirt drawn out to make a 
pond of considerable size in which trout 
could be profitably bred. Then it be- 
came noised around that Big Bill was 


crazy. No one had ever seen or known 
a human being to change so rapidly 
from the laziest man on earth to the 


most industrious. 
Finally the crisis came when at mid- 


night everybody on the farm was 
aroused by a crash that caused the 
earth to tremble. When the men and 


women dashed out of their beds and out 
of their house they discovered that Big 
Bill was chopping down the great forest 
trees located in a beautiful grove not 
far distant. These trees were prized 
beauty and value as wind- 
breaks, therefore Big Bill was threat- 
ened with arrest and imprisonment. 
The only excuse he could offer for his 
conduct was that he was overcharged 
with energy and desired to expend the 
same, that thhe could not resist the 
temptation to attack any kind. of work 
that might sugpest itself at any hour 
of the day or night, whether he should 
receive pay for it or not. 

One night just after dusk I heard a 
commotion on the highway leading over 
the hill. There were cries as though 
caused by great pain. Rushing to the 
spot I was just in time to see Big Bill 
in the act of tossing a man over a seven 
rail fence. Big Bill said that he was 
detained at the farm after working 
hours, that he had in his pocket his 
pay envelope, and that on his way home 
he was attacked by a foot-pad who at- 
tempted to rob him. Big Bill had no 
difficulty in subduing his antagonist 
and disposing of him as I had witnessed. 

He Doesn’t Want to Kill the Man. 

One day as I was leaving the farm 
house to inspect a distant field Big 
Bill came after me as though desiring 
to speak. I halted and allowed him 
to approach. He seemed to be excited 
and yet was able to control his excite- 
ment so that he appeared calm. 


“T don’t want to kill any of your 
men,” said Big Bill. 
“No,” said I scarcely knowing what 


reply to make. 
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© Only Harrow That Will 
a Lift, Turn, Smooth 










‘to OTE i 4 a — 
kind and every condition of soil. It is ‘ie 


ACME === 


t 
Leveler 
When you examine the construction of this 
harrow, and especially when you have tried it, 
you will understand why it has h 
favorite and why it is recommended more than 
er harrows combined, in ks written 
bya icultural authorities, 
otan inch of soil escapes thesharp sloping knives 
and these ves cut through to the undersoil, chop- 
ing the sod or trash buried by the plow and leay- 
fe it buried, instead of dragging it to suface, 


Sizes From 3 ft. to 1734 ft. Wide 


The Acme is the lightest riding harrow made. 
Guaranteed against breakage, and will last a life- 
time. Made of steel andiron. Ask your Deater for 
prices and New Free Catalog; also containing valu- 
ablearticles by experts on “Breparatio of ed 
Manufactured by DUANE H. NASH (Incorporated) 
Millington, N. J. 
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A Sample of 
PAGE FENCE-FREE! 


Let us send you an actual sample of Page 
Woven Wire Fence and our valuable Quar- 
ter Centennial Catalog Free. the real 
Page Wire! Examine the method of weav- 
ing the wonderful Pi Knot—the Knot 
that can’t come off! Study the many styles 
of Page Fence and the Panorama of Pic- 
tures showing extreme which this 
splendid fence withstands. Read how, in 
car great mills and factories, we put elas- 
ticit 


pecified by U.8. Government as standard 
of quality. Approved by a million farmers. 
Write at once for Free Sample of PageF ence 
Grand Quarter Centennial Catalog. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 
Bex 30a Adrian, Mich 











LAWN FENCE 


(AAAAAAA LE 
TATATAYATATAYA- ~atavatatat Styles. Sold on trial at 
AK KAKK IE XXL KY Wholesale prices. Save 20 
| AIA I ADDED) Sa iatoeene free.” Write today. 
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ee “= - BOX368 Muncie, Indiana, 


Cheap as Wood. 


BOOADO - 
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We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. 00.5 959 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 











Cheaper and more durable than wood. For Lawns, Churches, 
Cemeteries, Public Grounds. Also Farm and Poultry Fence. 
Catalogue free. Write for Special Offer, 


The Ward Fence Co., Box 179, Decatur, Ind. 


143 Cents aRod| 


For 22-in. Hog Fence; 15 8-4e for 
. 26-inch; 18 8-4e for 31-inch; 22¢ 
for 34-inch; 25¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 50-inch Poultry 
Fence 88e. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 
Wire $1.55 Catalogue free. 
KITSELMAN BRO: 
Box 206 MUNCIE, IND. 
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XOX DX) til yongetour free catalog. 
xX) x omo Fence Machine Co. 

457 Nortb St., Kokomo, Ind. 


FENCE 
ASIN. arod 27c 
Best high carbon coiled steel 
wire. Easy to stretch over 
hills and hollows. FREE 
Catalog—fences, tools. Buy 
from factory at wholesale 
prices. Write today to Box 
: W. H. MASON, LEESBURG, 0. 
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50 Buys Best All-Steel Farm Gate | 


8 
Cheap as wood, Lasts a lifetime. 12 ft. long; 54in 
high. Resists all kinds of stock. Also Farm Fenee,Orna- 
mental Wireand Wrought Iron Fences. Catalogue free. 
rite for Special Offer. 
The Ward Fence Co., Box309, Decatur, Ind. 
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Once Grown Many people are now thinking of their 
Always Grown 


This is what I do. 


make such an offer. 
for 1910 absolutely free. 


1708 Filbert St. 


garden for the coming season. 
you think it would be a great satisfac- 
tion to deal with a house that gives you 


Your Money Back if Not Satisfied ? 


Certainly Maule’s Seeds must 
be equal at least to the best, or I could not afford to 
I want to send you my new catalogue 
(The first edition cost $63,000.) 
If you make a garden this year send me your address 
and my catalogue will be forwarded by return mail. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 


Don’t 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















“You see it is like this,” continued 
Big Bill. ‘The men on the place think 
I am doing too much work. They say 
I am leading them a sorry race from 
one end of the field ‘to the other, get- 
ting more work out of the men than 
they are paid for. So three men have 
put up a job to have their best man 
fight me. Now if I should happen to 
get into a fight with this fellow I would 
probably kill him. I ain’t looking after 
trouble. So if you don’t want this fight 
to go on you had better have a talk 
with the men.” 

“All right,” I replied. ‘‘We certainly 
don’t want any fighting on this farm, 
and I will see what I can do to prevent 
ig 

I thought it strange that Big Bill 
should approach me in this manner, 
and felt alarmed at the situation. On 
the same day I saw the men and told 
them that I had heard that there was 
talk of having a physical contest of 
some kind and that I objected to any 
such performance. I told them that 
any man who provoked a fight would 
immediately be discharged. I heard no 
more about the affair and there was no 
fight. . 
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There lives in our village a brag- 
gadocia known as Si Perkins. This 
man’s reputation as a fighter was such 
that men, women and children of the 
village would get off the sidewalk and 
trudge in the mud in order that Per- 
kins might swagger through the center 
of the walk. Everybody was afraid of 
him. 

One day I heard him bragging at the 
village store about what he could do. 
[ told him that I knew of a man who 
{ thought could thrash him. He asked 
for particulars as to who the man was, 
and where he could be found, and [ 
told him he was one of my men on my 
farm. He said he had thrashed every 
contestant so far and didn’t suppose 
there was anyone within twelve miles 
that had any-idea he could whip the 
champion. 

The next day Perkins came swagger- 
ing into my grounds inquiring where 
the man I had said could thrash him 
could be found. It happened that Big 
Bill was at that moment placing a 
wagon load of barrels filled with cider 
in the cellar, the barrels having just 
arrived from the cider mill. Approach- 
ing Big Bill, Perkins remarked: “I 
hear that you are a great man in a 
fight.”’ 

“T gon’t know about that,’ was the 
modest reply. “I never claimed to be 
a fighter. I never fought anybody in 
my life.” 

“Well, you will have to fight some- 
body now,” replied Perkins. “I have 


come up here to do just that thing.” 

“All right,” said Big Bill. ‘‘All I want 
to say is let us have a drink of cider 
before we tackle each other. Then we 
will have another drink after the fight 
is over, so there will be no hard feel- 
ings in any case and we will part good 
friends.” 

“All right,” said Perkins. 

Then Big Bill picked up one of the 
barrels filled with cider, first knocking 
out the bung. Then swinging the barrel 
up over his head he placed his mouth 
at the bung hole and took a drink. 

Perkins looked on with dismay and 
said: ‘“I don’t want to fight any man 
who drinks cider like that,’’ and started 
off with a crestfallen air toward the vil- 
lage. 

Looking for Something. 


Near my farm lives a friend who is 
an inventive genius, or at least considers 
himself such. He has invented a new 
currycomb and thill coupling, a new 
method of fastening the broom to the 
handle, a new wagon jack, and other 
devices. This friend has spent con- 
siderable money in securing patents for 
these various inventions, but has never 
made any money from them. This 
friend has for several years been experi- 
menting with explosives, and has told 
me that he has succeeded in inventing 
a liquid which is the greatest explosive 
known. He said that a féw quarts of 
this marvelous explosive, touched off in 
the midst of a city, would destroy mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of houses and 
other structures. A pint exploded under 
the strongest railroad bridge will blow 
it to splinters. A tea cup of the explo- 
sive touched off in the biggest steamship 
would convert it into toothpicks or 
scrap iron in the twinkling of an eye. 

He has read of the mountain of coal 


in Alaska, this mountain containing 
more coal than ever dug from the 
famous ,coal fields of Pennsylvania. He 


said that by drilling into one side of this 
mountain of coal, and placing in the 
further end of this tunnel a barrel of 
the explosive he could break up the en- 
tire mountain, thus transforming it into 
millions of tons of coal.broken up small 
enough to be transported to all parts of 
the country. 

I was naturally interested in this 
marvelous invention of my neighbor. I 
told him that there were a lot of stumps 
and rocks on my farm that I would 
like to get rid of, and that I would be 
glad to test his explosive liquid on these 
rocks and stumps. When my neighbors 
and the public witnessed the work of 
the explosive it would be a good ad- 
vertisement for the inventor. 

This conversation resulted in my 
neighbors sending me two quart cans of 
the liquid which was of a reddish hue. 
The explosive came in cans that had 
previously been used as tomato cans. 
I placed them away carefully and for- 
got the occurrence until a few months 
after, when, desiring to clear up the 
field, I thought of the explosive and de- 
termined to make a test of its power 
that day. 

“What are you poking around in the 
pantry for?” asked my wife. “You 


seem to be looking for something.” 

“T am looking for something. I placed 
two cans in the far corner of this pantry 
three months ago.”’ 


subject. 


“What was in those cans?’ asked my 
wife. 

“Those two cans contained Fred 
Simonson’s new explosive which I want 
to use to-day in blowing up the stumps 
and breaking the rocks on the north- 
east clearing.”’ 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
have been storing something more pow- 
erful than gunpowder in this pantry?” 

“That is just what I have done. I 
couldn’t think of any safer place to put 
it. I put the cans in the further corner 
and piled a lot of things around them.” 

On looking at my wife I saw that 
she was terribly frightened. 

“What have you done 
cans?’ I asked. 

At this moment I could see that my 
wife was as pale as a ghost and seemed 
about to faint. 

“What have you done with those cans 


with those 


and why.are you so frightened?” I 
asked. 

“Why, John,” she exclaimed with 
quivering voice. “TT thought tkat 


there was tomato soup in those cans. 
You know Big Bill will eat no soup but 
tomato soup, so for a month past I have 
been giving him daily this powerful 
explosive of yours thinking it was 
tomato soup.” 

Now it was my turn to gasp and turn 
white, I saw that possibly murder had 
been done, but did not know what the 
result might be. Then the’ thought 
flashed over my mind that this terrible 
diet which my wife had innocently been 
feeding Big Bill was very likely the 
cause of his unusual vigor and strength. 

There was nothing left for me to do 
but to tell my wife to speak not a word 
of this to any living person. Then I 
explained to her my fears. 

What would be the ultimate effect on 
the person of Big Bill of the stimulating 
diet which had been served? No one 
could answer this question. We dare 
not interview our family doctor on this 
We could only wait and watch 
for developments. 

It was not long after Big Bill’s diet of 
the supposed tomato soup was discon- 
tinued before it became noticeable that 
he was a changed man. While indulg- 
ing in the strange food he was remark- 
ably talkative, whereas now he had but 
little to say and did not seem to be in- 
terested in any subjects of general con- 
versation. Whereas he had led the men 
in their work through the fields he now 
lagged behind. Where previously he 
had desired to do extra work and over 


hours it was hard to get him out of 
bed in the morning. He felt like taking 
a long rest at noon and waited im- 


patiently for the hour of stopping work 
in the evening. ‘Gradually he fell back 
into his old ways of laziness and shirk- 
ing. 

Though my neighbor’s invention did 
not prove a success as an explosive, I 
can testify that it was a great success 
as a diet for lazy men. But owing to its 
excessive cost, and my fears as to the 
effects of this remedy on the human 
system, I cannet recommend it to the 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Mirth is God’s medicine. Everybody 
ought to bathe in it. Grim care, morose- 
ness, anxiety—all the rush of: life— 
ought to bé scoured off by -the oil of 





“BRECO”? :rpsia 


Rubber of using pag mag 
Roofing *,": 


north of south jine of 
sample of old reliable 


Tenn., 100 ibs. or more, 
_ test 35-lb. Roll 

waranteed ‘*BRECO.” Why pay 1-Ply 

more? Investigate, and you will | 45-Ib. Roll 186 
order here today. 2-Ply — 


BOOK AND _ SAMPLE 


Book proves and F 

shows testi- 

monials of ree 
Breco Service. Waterproof and 
fire-resisting qualities. 
Cement and nails free, 
Write today. . 

The Breese Bros. C: 

Roofing Dept. 58. Cincinnati, 0. 
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St. Regis Everbearing 
Th. Marvelous Early-till-Late Raspberry 


is the only everbearing variety 
that is hardy, vigorous and pro- 
lific under American conditions. 
Earliest red variety—continues to 
give great crops of large crimson 
berries until late in Autumn. Suc- 
ceeds on all soils. Get our new cata 





log—which contains full cultural in- 
structions for all small fruits, tells 
iow to choose the sort of ‘plants 
that produce profits,” 


OVETT NURSERIES 
Box 134, LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 


THE LOU DILLON TANDEM 
Garden Cultivator 


It can be set to stir the soil any depth 
desired, and to cultivate astride the row 
or between the rows, one-third quicker 
than any other garden cultivator. 
Easier to push thana lawn mower. No 
garden can afford ‘to be without one. 
Write for descriptive cata- 
logue and testimonials, If 
your local dealer does not 
: handle them, write us for 
i) special introductory price. 


me \ 7s) The Schaible Mig. Co. 
Uy ™ Smee 


Cattle Manure 
In Bags Shredded or 


Pulverized 
Best and safest manure for market 
gardeners’ use, absolutely pure, no 
waste, no danger. Write for circulars 
and prices. 
The Pulverized Manure Co., 


27 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Burning on kerosene 
LAMP ge: tes gas that gi 
~ ae ape city gas, gasoli bh 
mple, odorless, clean, safe and _ durable. 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 
is revolutionizing lighting everywhere. Needed 
in every home. Every lamp guaranteed. Sells 
itself Our Sunbeam Burners fit other lamps. 
Ask our nearest office how you can geta lam 
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. of Am 259 
Chicago, Portland, Ore.; Waterbury, Conn.; Winnipeg Sonntal, Canada 





FOR SALE 


Several new and second-hand 
Morgan Nailing Machines, No. 4, 
No. 8 and No. 12, all in good con- 
dition. Reason for selling on ac- 
count of change from wood to 
fibre shipping cases. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH., U. S. A. 
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When you load your 
wooden wheels it’s the 
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that hurts. Lifting kills more farmers than 
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Low Wheels 


Low Lift! 





farm wagon over high 
last two feet of the lift 


and typhoid combined. 











EMPIRE 


and Empire Handy Wagons. 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., 





" Out itout! Geta set of 


STEEL WHEELS 


for your farm hauling. They cost only 
half the price of wooden wheels and they 
stave you tire and repair expense, save 
our team and save yOu. Write for new 
illustrated catalog showing Empire a 


Box 254, 
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QUINCY, ILL. 
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We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. Ill save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 


Price and quality speak for themselves 
and you are to be the sole judge. 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


5-H.-P. only $119.50 


$50 TO $300 SAVE 
















have to pay for 


My Fac- 
tory on 30 
Days’ Free 
Trial. Satisfac- 
tion or money 
back. Write forspec- 
ial proposition. All 
you pay me is for raw 
material, labor and 
\ one small profit. Send for 
my big BOOK FREE. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
865 Galloway Station 

Waterloo, Iowa 



























PERFECT POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every farmer knows the importance 

of proper potato planting. Here’s a 


machine that does it perfectly. Has 
none of the faults common with com- 
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Here’s a tool that cuts 


ground, and you can set it 


Standard 
-Post-Hole 


—does better and faster work 
than any similar device, and 
you cannot afford to be with- 


plant trees—dig wells—build 
fences or bore in the earth for 
’ any purpose. Get Cataleg 7 . 
| STANDARD EARTH AUGER CO. 
1128-84 Newport Ave., Chie: 
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Larges 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET 





and Growers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Write for free money-saving catalogue 


it Factory of its Kind in the Country. 


Save Money on 
Berry Boxes and 
Baskets 


d Vege- 
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CO., Box 102, New Albany, Ind. 
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eFENCE iaaoc— 
Made. 
Made of High Carbon Double wee 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvani to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 3 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
d poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
’ 














0 days’ free trial. 
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The United Factories Co. 






EXCELL 'ON 


Send today for 
Factory Prices on Metal Roofing and 
Made in our own factory. 
Better than you can buy elsewhere at 


any price, 


Send No Money 


so you take no risk. Our guarantee 


Plan specify you pay nothing unless 


roofing end 
tto 


1 t as a et our prices and 
FREE fers’ Guide— Write for this Book today. 
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hipped at our risk. You 


hat-you-buy-before-paying- 


fied. Lowest prices on all 
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Mlinois..... .1204 Hartford Building, Chicago 
Louisiana..........305 Baronne St., New Orleans 
New York... ..62 Stone Street, New York 
Vir BiMiad....ccccecceeee Citizens Bank Bidg., Norfolk 
Washingt 603 Oriental Block, Seattle 
Canada....................1103 Temple Bidg., Toronto 
Cuba avana 


Nitrate ot Soda 


Nitrate Sold in Original Bags 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 
California ........ 321 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 

«520 Bank San Jose Bidg., San Jose 
Georgia.............- 36 Bay Street, East, Savannah 









Address Office Nearest You 
Write for Quotations 





















One of the earliest reapers made in 1831, froma cir- 
cular issued by the McCormick Harvester Co. The 
editor of Green’s Fruit Grower remembers well the 
reapers of 1855. They were heavy, cumbersome 
machines requiring four horses to draw them. The 
reaper itself had to be attached to the front wheels 
of a farm wagon, to which two wheels and the ordi- 
nary pole, whiffletrees, and yoke were attached. A 
man seated on that early machine, raked the bun- 
dles off directly in the path of the machine, therefore, 
it was necessary to bind by hand every deposit from 
the machine before the reaper could pass around the 
second time. 








_Peculiarities of Barn Yard Manure. 


It is evident that of the fermentations 
going on in the manure heap, some are 
desirable and some are not, says “Coun- 
try Gentleman.” The destructive pro- 
cesses must take place before any of 
the substance is fit for plant food; and 
yet if these decomposition processes go 
too far, there results a very great loss 
of material. The constructive processes 
are also quite necessary, and all condi- 
tions should be adopted which stimu- 
late these constructive processes to their 
utmost. In spite of all, however, there 
is an inevitable loss. One of the sources 
of loss, the most serious, is in the pass- 
ing off from the fermenting material of 
the nitrogen in the form of gases. The 
nitrogen is usually lost in the form of 
ammonia gas, and any one can recognize 
this by the well-known smell of am- 
monia in the vicinity of fermenting 
compost heaps. This is always an indi- 
cation that the farmer is losing some 
of the most valuable material that he 
has on his farm, and that, if possible, 
he should adopt some means to check 
the loss. 

One of the methods suggested for 
checking such a loss is to mix with the 
compost heap some chemical material 
which will combine with the ammonia 
to forma solid substance that cannot be 
dissipated as gas into the air. A variety 
ef. products are used for this, sometimes 
acid phosphate, sometimes plaster, 
sometimes kainit, and sometimes other 
materials. The practical utility of these 
materials mixed with compost heaps 
for capturing and holding ammonia will 
need to be determined by each farmer, 
according to the prices that he must 
pay and the practical results. With the 
principle only we are concerned here— 
the endeavor to prevent the loss of his 
most valuable asset, the ammonia which 
emanates from compost heaps in great 
quantities if left to itself. 

As practical results from these gen- 
eral considerations, we may notice in 
the first place that it has been learned 
that the liquid manure decomposes and 
ferments much more rapidly than the 
rest, and will in the course of a very 
short time lose its value entirely. So 
rapidly does it decompose that most of 
the nitrogen will in the course of a 
comparatively few days pass off into the 
atmosphere in the form of gases and 
be lost consequently, unless some means 
are adopted for checking it. The nitro- 
gen in the solid portion of the manure 
is much slower in its transformation, 
and will remain very much longer with- 
out decomposition. Hence some mod- 
ern agriculturists are adopting the plan 
of keeping these two portions separate, 
using the one rapidly and thus gaining 
as large results from it as possible, and 
not subjecting it to the inevitable loss 
that occurs if it is mixed with the rest 
and allowed to remain in the heaps for 
weeks or even months. 

Perhaps the most valuable practical 
conclusion to be drawn by the farmer 
from these general facts is that the 
losses in question may be to a very large 
extent checked if he can contrive to 
utilize his product at once. Experiment 
and theory both have shown that the 
loss of this useful material is very much 
greater from the manure heap itself 
than it is from the same material after 
it has been spread out on the soil, and 
especially after it has been incorpor- 
ated into the soil by plowing or cultiva- 
tion. Indeed from the soil itself the loss 
by dissipation of gases is extremely 
small, and after the manure has once 
been thoroughly mixed with the earth, 
the farmer may be confident that he 
will obtain benefit from nearly all of the 
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material present. Even the gases that 
are formed under these conditions are 
commonly retained by combining with 
material in the soil, so that the largest 
returns are obtained. 





Spread Manure at Once. 


The general conclusion is that to ob- 
tain the utmost from this extremely 
valuable material, it should be spread 
upon the soil frequently, and never al- 
lowed to accumulate in heaps, says 
“Country Gentleman.” Even in winter 
it may be distributed on the fields that 
are subsequently to be cultivated; freez- 
ing does it no injury, and it is there in 
position where it can be utilized early 
ir the spring when warm weather 
comes. Moreover, at this season of the 
year labor is cheaper and the pressure 
of farm work is far less than it is later. 
When, therefore, the farmer remembers 
that during the winter his labor costs 
him less, that the daily spreading of 
this material on his soil prevents the 
accumulation of unsightly heaps around 
his buildings, and the consequent filth in 
his dairy, and when he remembers, 
lastly, that this is the means of saving 
for his future crops a large portion of 
the valuable material which would be 
otherwise lost, it becomes evident that 
the study of the bacterial fermentations 
in the manure heap emphasizes the 
practical wisdom of spreading this ma- 
terial on the soil as fast as it is ob- 
tained, and never allowing it to accumu- 
late in heaps. At the same time it is 
well for the farmer to bear in mind 
that no fertilizing material of this char- 
acter is of any value to his crops until 
after it has undergone a fermentation 
which first pulls to pieces the complex 
products of plant and animal life and 
then builds them up again into a form 
where they can be utilized by subse- 
quent crops, and that for these fermen- 
tation processes he is totally dependent 
on the aid of micro-organisms. 





Handling Manure in Pile. 

On page 1087, C. P., of Missouri, in- 
quires about handling stable manure for 
gardening, and Allen B. Wells, of New 
York, answers his question, but does 
not state the best method by which to 
keep freshly-made stable manure from 
heating when put in piles, says “Rural 
New Yorker.” The method I have used 
has always worked well. Any level piece 
of ground will do for making the pile, 
which can be compacted as fast as 
hauled to it. As soon as signs of heat- 
ing appear take a crow-bar and drive it 
down through the manure to the 
ground, then work the bar around so as 
to make the top of the hole larger than 
the bottom. If the pile is a large one 
a number of bar holes can be quickly 
made, and they will allow the surplus 
heat to escape. If this is done and the 
vents kept open, the pile will never be- 
come overheated. To cause the manure 
so piled to rot more quickly, with a 
hose, or with a bucket, pour water in 
each hole so as to soak the centre of 
the pile thoroughly, and decomposition 
will go on very rapidly and the manure 
be in fine order for any garden pur- 
poses. , 





Lasting Effects of Lime.—Data large- 
ly derived from observations at Roth- 
amsted have been presented to show 
that the fertility of many English fields 
to-day “is due to the liming and chalk- 
ing that was done by the farmers of 
the eighteenth and earlier centuries.” 
It is shown, however, that the fertility 
due to this cause is being steadily ex- 
hausted by cultivation and by perco- 
lating rain water. “For example, the 
Rothamsted. soil, which at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century must 
have contained something like a hun- 
dred tons of chalk per acre, has now 
less than fifty, and many other soils 
which started with a smaller initial 
stock are beginning to run dangerously 
short. All over the country there is 
evidence that much of the land, 
especially on the heavier soils, is in 
need of liming, and though it would not 
be wise to return to the old wasteful 
dressings of six to ten tons to the acre, 
a much smaller quantity, half a ton or 
so per acre, could be profitably applied 
at least once in the course of each 
rotation.” 





Care of the Horse.—Never tolerate a 
man on the farm who yanks, kicks or 
whips a horse. In no case should the 
colt be allowed to follow when the mare 
is at work. Do not bang the bits against 
the horse’s teeth. Be patient and he 


will open his mouth, 
& 





Try Kerosene Engine 
30 Days Free 





Gasoline Prices Rising. 


ou can't run a farm engine profitably on gasoline much 


¥ 
longer. Price of gasoline going sky high, Oil Companies have 
sounded the warning. Kerosene is the future fuel and is now 
6c to 10c a gallon cheaper than gasoline. The Amazing ‘‘Detrojt'* 
is the only engine that uses common lamp Kerosene (coa| oil) 
—-. Runs on gasoline, too, 














tter than any other. Basic pat- 
ent. Only 8 moving parts. Comes 
te Tun. We will 
send a **Detroit’’ on free trial to 
proveall claims. Runs all kinds of 
farm machinery, pumps, saw rigs, 
separators, churns, feed grinders, 
washing machines, Silo fillers and 
electric lights. Money back and 
freight paid both waysif it does 
not meet every claim that we 
have madeforit. Don't buy till 
ag get our free catalog. 2 to 24 

- p. in stock. Prices $29.50 up, 
Special demonstrator agency 
price on first outfit sold in each 
community. 2000 satisfied users, 
We havea stack of testimonials, 

ui 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


Detroit Engine Works, 191 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mick 
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through, red in color, ri 

early and continuing all summer. 
We want every person who uses 

seeds to see our K and test 


our sand we will give sample 
packet this Giant Tomato, also 8 


other great novelties free for trial: 

1 pkt._ 16 Dex Rodin. Earliest 
Round Red h in the world. 

ntic Cabbage. Largest 

d known, from Europe. 

1 pkt. Wonderful Lettuce. Earli- 

mB est, agent tender and crisp any 
s time. Heads often 8 ft. around. 

For only 6c. postage and packin; 

‘we will mail these 4 sample pkts.an 

big — ry full of savelion, 

} See ers and & coupon, & or 

al10c. selection from our Seed Book. 


















Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES. 1200 acres, 
50 in hardy Roses, none bet- 
ter grown. 44 greenhouses 
of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, 
Geraniums and other 
things too numerous to men- 

4 tion. Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Roses, Small Trees, etc., by mail postpaid. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Im- 
mense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the queen 
of bedding plants. 50 choice collections cheap 
in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc., Elegant 168-page 
Catalogue FREE. Send for it today and see 
what values we give for yourmoney. Direct deal 
will insure you the best at first cost, 56 years. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 46, PAINESVILLE. OHIO {fl 


SEEDS 


To gain new customers will send 
10 Pkts. Vegetable Seeds 

Tr ee ee D0 
CATALOG FREE 
ALNEER BROS., 
No, 74, A BLK., ROCKFORD, ILL. 


LABORERS WANTED AT CREEN’S 
FRUIT FARM. 

At Green’s Fruit Farm we have two cottages with Pr 
den, We want to employ two men to work from April to 
December, 1910, with families to occupy these cottages. 
Location is about two miles from depot, one mile from 
village, seven miles from city. Rent for cottages, $60 per 
year. Good wages for good men. Write us, stating age, 
what kind of work you are accustomed to, with full par- 
ticulars, size of family, etc. GREENS’ NURSERY 
COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


)WHEELS,* FREIGHT PAID. $8.75 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.28. I 
mfg. wheels % to4in. tread. Buggy Tops $5.60, Shafts $2.00. Tep 
Baggies $33; Harness,$5. Lears bow to bay Catalogue Pree. Repsir 
Wheels, $5.60. Wagon Umbrella razz. W M 8008, Cieclesatl, @ 


Cee Be ED 
GINIA FRUIT|ANDS 


> $10 to $20 Por Aore 
= will bay land in the beau- 
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} There are special condition. 
5 
>= VIRGINIA’S MILD CLIMATE, 
‘ Close markets, cold mountain water and best social | 
& environment make her very attractive tothe Northern | 
@ Homeseeker. 
d to-day for our Beautiful Booke 
aives full information ree 
irginia. Address: 


H, LABAUME, Agric’l & Indust’l Agent |} 
Nonroix & Weornias Hawa 








To be Given Away. 
Contest FREE and 
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First Prize $500 ‘Auto §, 
Brush Runaboutshown above Bf, 
Second Prize $100 in Cash 
Ten Other Prizes Rai 
from$75.00 to $25.00 

The Fruit-Grower is the 
world’s leading fruit and 
jan 
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reward. Write today 
for particulars. 
















ruary: ening umber; either 
issue worth a dollar~sample 

The ‘‘100,000 Club” is a National Or- 

ganization to benefit fruit growers in a 

y- mveryens will want to join. 

+ busy and earn a prise. 

e Fruit-Grower, Box 12%, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Tell me how I can earn the Auto or Big Cash Prizes. 
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Timber for Posts. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Fence posts to the number of 1500 to 
2000, can be grown to the acre in six 
or eight years, that will last three times 
as long as oak posts. When nine to 
eleven years old the trees will be large 
enough for telephone posts or railroad 
ties. Seeing the need for timber for 
fenee posts and other purposes in the 
near future, I wrote to the forestry de- 
partment at Washington, and to other 
authorities to get all the information 
obtainable. Nearly all agreed that yel- 
low locust is best, most durable in the 
ground,‘ and will make the straightest 
and most rapid growth. Osage orange 
is durable in the ground, but makes a 
slower and more crooked growth, and 
is hard to drive staples into to hold the 
wire. Hardy catalpa—catalpa species 
seems to be second choice. It lasts well 
in the ground and makes a rapid 
growth. The above are of perpetual 
growth. Once planted they will grow 
posts for unknown years, for when cut 
off, the stumps throw up sprouts, and 
the second crop will grow from the 
stump. All sprouts except the best one 
should be cut from the stump. The 
yellow locust at fifteen years old will 
make seven fence posts to the tree. The 
first cut will make four, the second two, 
and the third one. The number to 
plant to the acre varies. According to 
some of the experienced planters, from 
1500 to 2000 can be grown to the acre, 
I prefer to plant in rows five feet apart, 
but this depends somewhat on the rich- 
ness of the soil. Cultivate from two to 
three years. After that the trees will 
shade the ground and keep down the 
weeds. I commenced planting trees to 
grow posts, and now my income from 
forty acres is three to four thousand 
dollars a year.—Jacob Faith. 











How Seed Potatoes Are Cut Into Sets.—In the 
largest specimen the cuts are made just above each 
eye and in a downward direction to give best support 
to the future sprouts. 

Seed -Potatoes.—The means by which 
late blight is carried from place to 
place is the chief question which inter-' 
ests the shippers and planters of seéd 
potatoes. This is restricted to tubers 
which show the dry rot: These carry 
the fungus in a semi-dormant state, 
which develops after the tuber is plant- 
ed and spreads to the leaves of the 
growing plants. The purchaser has the 
matter entirely in his own hands. If 
he insists on all sound tubers and plants 
only such there will be no danger of 
introduting late blight with them  re- 
gardless of the amount of blight and 
rot on the fields upon which they are 
grown. Blight is probably never care 
ried on the surface of the tubers. 

Early Cabbage. 
For early use the cabbage seed 





Mail the coupon 
for full explan- 
ation of our 
great 10 day 
free trial 


offer. 
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Grind your tools better and 25 times quicker than with a 
indstone. 4,000 revolutions a minute. 


7 MACHINES IN 1 


1. ROUGH GRINDER 4. SICKLE GRINDER 

2. FINE GRINDER 5. POLISHING WHEEL 

3. SAW GUMMER — RUST REMOVER 
7. 


Genuine Carborundum 
—NOT an Emery Wheel— 


Sharpen Your Tools 


At MY Expense! 


I will send you a Harman Special Carborundum 
Farm Tool Grinder, with seven Genuine Carborundum 
Grinding Attachments, right to your farm for an absolutely 
free trial lasting 10 days. 

I will guarantee that this Carborundum Grinder will not 
draw the temper from steel. 

I don’t want you to send me any money—not a cent. 
I want to make you an offer so liberal that you simply can- 
not afford to refuse it. 

I will give you the use of this magnificent outfit for 10 days 
absolutely FREE—no red tape, no papers to sign, no obliga- 
tions of any nature. Just get the outfit, use it for ten days 
just as though it were your own, on your own work, sharpen 
your sickles, plow shares, cultivator blades, scythes, axes— 
anything that is dull—then, if you wish, return it to me at 
my expense. 


Now, | want to tell you why | am making this offer 


We know that every progressive, up-to-date farmer realizes 
the advantage of always having sharp, bright tcols to work 
with. You know how much more work can be done with 
tools which are always in good condition. You know how 
much easier your work is and much longer your tools last. 
You know a thee things and yet—you DO sometimes work 
with dull tools, don’t you? 

I want to prove to you that you can easily keep all your 
farm tools in good condition, all the time, with this wonder- 
ful, simply wonderful outfit which I send you free. 


°':;:) Grinder 


And carborundum is the most wonderful abrasive in the world, even 
harder than the diamond, It is really manufactured diamonds, for it is 
made of the very same substances which go to make up the diamond, 


Carborundum is the most perfect grinding substance known. It is just as much harder than emery as emery is harder than chalk. A grinding 
wheel made entirely of pulverized South African Diamonds would not grind one bit better or faster than the genuine Carborundum wheels 


which we furnish with this superb machine. 
Carborundum is an absolutely new substance, 


It is not merely a substance which is dug up out of the earth, in fact, it does not occur in 


nature at all. Carborundum is manufactured in the most terrific heat that man has been able to produce. A heat so great that it will actually 


mmon brick like so much gun powder. And in this incomprehensible heat is produced Carborundum. . 
thn waetde ° Seesy one re the beautiful irridescent, needle-like crystals is so hard that.it will actually scratch the diamond 


the worlds were fo 


t is the heat in whic 


itself. It is these crystals which are crushed up and made into the grinding wheels. It is these inconceivably hard and sharp crystals which cut 
through the hardest steel more easily than the finest emery wheel will cut through soft copper. 


Saves Time—Effort— Money 


i ES: RTT ARI 

You can do the same work in two minutes on_a Carborundum wheel 

that would take you at least a half an hour to doon_a grindstone, apna 
arm Too 


Grinder for half an hour with less effort than would be required in run- 


ning a grindstone for two minutes. Carborundum will grind 25 times 
- faster than the grindstone and 8 times faster than the emery wheel. 


SEND THIS 


FREE Coupon 


Carborun- 


s., > ~~~ Remember 10 Days’ Free Tria 

















Lasting —Binding— Guarantee 


Carborundum wheels are so much harder than the hardest 
steel that no amount of grinding seems to have the slightest 
effect on them. Carborundum will cut the biggest steel file 
you have in two in five seconds. We give a lasting, binding guarantee 
with ever tool grinder. 


Carborundum WILL NOT 
draw the temper from steel 


Carborundum wheels will positively not draw the tem- 
per of the finest tool. The reason for this is that Car- 
borundum does not heat the article which is 
being ground as does an emery wheel or grindstone. 
Carborundum cuts and cuts quickly--it cuts so 

quickly that the steel does not have time to heat 


et ee ee we ee 
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Coupon Today and Get our Grinding Tool 
a 4 FREE. Also our free booklet explaining all about ¥ 

= Carborundum, newest and most wonderful substance known, 

4 Don’t wait aminute. Send the free coupon today and post your- 
self on this wonderful offer. Learn all about the 
Carborundum Farm Tool Grinder. Sharpen every dull tool on your 

place positively free. We let you keep the machine for 10 2 

NAME 


Dept. 3313, 160 Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


arman Special story of Carborundum. 


it back at our ex- 
nse. But mail the coupon today and get or free poem 28 
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gation. SEND THE FREE COUPON NOW. q 


HARMAN SUPPLY CO. 
CHICAGO 





No letter is necessary; just send the coupon 





Without any obligations on me please send me FREE your 
catalog explaining your Carborundum Farm Tool Grinder, also full 
particulars of your ten days’ FREE trial offer, also the interesting 











should be started indoors in a box or in 
a hotbed about the, middle of March. 
Sow the seed thinly and cover about 
one-half inch deep; cabbage seed ger- 
minates readily and does not require 
great heat. If the temperature is too 
high, the plants will grow weak and 
spindling, hence great care should be 
taken to give an abundance of fresh 
air whenever the weather will permit. 
Fifty to sixty degrees is about the right 
temperature for growing cabbage 
plants. 

A few days before setting them out 
into the garden they should be left 
out over night, or. the sashes off if 
grown in beds. This will harden them 
off, and the change from the beds or 
boxes to the open ground will not be 
so great. A few hours before taking 
up the plants they should be well 
watered. You can then take up some 
soil with each plant, and they will suf- 
fer but little check from transplanting. 





Saving Manure. 

The saving of manure upon the farm 
is one of the mast important considera- 
tions for all farmers. That there is 
great value in liquid manure, and its 
saving of much consequence to the 
farmer, beeause of the additional 


trouble and expense attending it, it is 
hardly advisable to recommend such 
coursé until the solid manure of the 
farm is attended to, says “American 
Cultivator.” 





Farmers, as a rule, are too negligent to the church and school. 
in their efforts to save the manures westerner is an optimist especially on geceret, 


made upon the farm, or those sub- the subject of agriculture. 
stances which by proper composting an enthusiast whose conversation is 
possess manurial value. 

Perhaps the use of improved imple- farm and its activities. 
ments and machinery upon the farm, 
together with the use of commercial and his ambitions 
fertilizers, has been the means of in- 


brimming over with 


ing of the western farmer. 


The true pusy. 


And he is 
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Weaning Pigs. 
thoughts of the 


This is the successful farmer’s 


It is not a good plan to take all the 
He lives and pigs from the sow, .on weaning unless 
breathes the spirit of rural enterprise, one or two of them can be turned with 
are centered in the her some hours after, to draw the milk 
winning of wealth and success from the ghe will have at that time, and again, 
ducing’ a state of less activity on the soil. The east should welcome the com- gay after a lapse of twenty-four hours. 


part of farmers; a condition leading to The preferred way is to leave about two 


a state of partial indolence. 

This ought not to be so, and of all 
things ought not to.lead to any neglect 
of care for farm manure. It may be a 
pleasant and. speedy mode of applying 
fertility, to use a commercial article, 
but its continued practice to the neglect 
of using ordinary stable manure will 
produce its results that are disastrous 
to the best interests of the farm. 





Increasing Crop Production. 


If the agricultural departments of 
New York and other eastern states are 
really desirous of increasing crop pro- 
duction and at the same time elevating 
the social and financial conditions of 
rural communities, they will be untiring 
in their efforts to induce progressive 
western farmers to come east and buy 
land. The  westerner’s activity and 
whole-hearted . faith in the soil will 
quicken the pace of agricultural prog- 
ress in any community. It will bring 
increased interest in farming, new life 


s 


The successful farmer keeps his land 
busy. He has no idle acres. Every 
field produces crops of some kind, and 
it is so managed as to yield maximum 
returns. His orchards are thoroughly 
tilled, pruned, and sprayed. No efforts 
are spared to make each tree produce 
choice fruit of a standard market vari- 
ety. The meadows are given an annual 
dressing of fertilizers of a kind required 
for the production of heavy grass crops, 
and his hay is harvested when it is in 
the best cendition. No weeds or brush 
are allowed to encumber the pastures. 
The ground is carefully prepared for 
the reception of the seed grain and only 
the best seed, regardless of cost, is pro- 
cured for seeding. Short rotations are 
an essential part of the successful farm- 
er’s economy. His soil is kept full of 
humus by green manuring and the use 
of barnyard manures, and is steadily 
improving in productiveness. It re- 
quires careful management, good seed 
and thorough tillage to keep every acre 






of the smallest with her for several 
days, and after that leave only one for 
two or three days more, by which time 
the flow of milk will have been so 
gradually diminished that no injury will 
result to the sow by keeping them en- 
tirely away from her. This extra sup- 
ply of milk helps also to push the small- 
er pigs along in growth and put them 
more nearly on an equality in size with 
their thriftier mates.—IFrom Coburn’s 
“Swine in America.” 

Plowing Deep.—Our most successful 
farmers plow quite deep and plow with 
the best of plows, and harrow with the 
best harrow that can be obtained. Plow 
and harrow deep while the sluggards 
sleep; you raise corn to sell and corn 
to eat. 
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Always get a written guarantee with 
your trees, and be sure. that the people 
behind it are able to make the guaran- 
tee good. 
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good things 
for your garden 


from Stokes’ 1910 Seed Catalogue. 
$70 KES’ BONNY BEST EARLY TOMATO 
est and most prolific. 
stones SUGAR suEET ‘MUSKMELON 
Flavor that everyone wants. t. 10c; oz. 2: 
STOKES HARDSHELL RlechleySweets| WATERMELON 
‘inest watermelon ever known, Pk 
NEW STRAWBERRY LETTUCE 
icious. Interior, pink color. Pkt. 10c; 0z. 25c. 
STOKES’ STANDARD SWEET PEAS 
New orchid-flowering type. Pkt. 
STOKES’ STANDARD DWARF RASTURTIUNS 
amed varieties—prominent colors. Pk 
ALL FOR 25 CENTS. 
—six 10c. packets—if you write to-day enclosing 25c 
in silver or stamps and mention Green's Fruit Grow- 
i er. I will also send free my new catalogue. 


WALTER P. STOKES, 
DEPT. H, 218 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


‘Stokes Standard SEEDS 




































GREGORY’S 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


60 cents worth for 10 cents 











i Aster Giant Comet, mixed, Se 
1 Tall eer mixed, .<« 

1 Dandy pained, eee _ 
3 Petunia, fine, m mixed, ee = 
i Poppy, ioatha wanes, e « 5a 
i oreopsis, mixed, « 5 
i Phlox Bement. mixed, be 
1 Pansy, mixed,....+ + 5. 
1 Bachelor Buttons, eee 

The aboveten packages by mail postpaid for 10centsincoin, 


recent with our ge calendar and our profusely illus- 

trated catalogue for 19. ith the above collection we will 
oh .. @ certificate worth 25 cents. 
If returned with $1 you may select 
seeds in packages or ounces to the 
value of $1.25. 


J.J. H. G & Son 
Marblehead, Mass. 

















BUCKBEE’S SEEDS SUCCEED! 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


Made to build New Business. A tria! will 
make you our permanent customer. 


—_ u varieties; Let- 
Prize Collection®s* kinds; Tomatoes, 11 
finest; Turnip, 7 es Onion, 8 best varie- 
one, 10 Spring-flowering Bulbs—65 varieties in all. 
ARANTEED TO PLEASE. 


Write to-day; Mention this Paper. 
BPP PP PPP PPP PPPPPP PPP PPP 
SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing “7 receive this valuable 
collection of Seeds pos' postenta » together with my big 
instructive, by Seed and Plant Book, 
lis all about the Best varieties of Seeds, Plants, etc. 


Hi. W. Buckbee, rorm ter nock Fon, iLL. 





4, SE Ae. as direc ONDI ERS er 


R eed of his GiantBlackberry. Vines 
Pill teal trail ¢ on arbor or any support from 25 

B to 60 ft. producing enormous clusters over 
i) 2 foot long, berries large, exquisite flavor. 


“high, yield great 
h —— excellent to cook, 





: roun po ned are nuts 
of delicious almond flavor 
for eating and will producea 
crop in 4 months from plant- 
ing. =x! = will 
grow 100 to nuts. 
Drou = Proof Potato Drousht 
is a wonder, resists drought 


trial packet eachof theabove 
DY! S$ novalties and 10 Drought Proof Potato 





J Eyes, carefully packed from vane — 
instructions how to keep for planting, and a 
Bill good for a 10c. selection from our ~ colored ‘ae 
1910 Seed Catalog, sent Free. Order t 


Mills Seed House, Box 75, Rose ‘Hill, mY. 


SEEDS FREE pcrcrs 


PACKETS 


BIGGEST SEED OFFER EVER MADE 
Send 10c for packet of our iy Earlibell To- 
matoand receive four 10c PACKETS FREE of our 
latest improved varieties: 1 each Cabbage, Cucum- 
ber, Melon and Pepper. Also 25c cash certificate for 
5 free packets, your selection, or apply as25c cash 
onorder. Send 10c today and — allabove. Our 
big 100-page catalog free. Addre 
A.A. Berry Seed Co., Box 317, Clarinda, la. 























2. 25 F LOWERS © 





me. you woe gmnd — ee SEEDS and ae 

for less than the cost of packing and postage, thet all — 

havean opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR STOCK and 
~— 


ie one our yearly c 
20 Pkts. ae. Pansy; Red, White, ma Striped 
Seeds 2 pts. ; Variegated, White,Purple 
2 pkts. Sweet Peas 1 pkt. Poppy, ftsea 
2 pkts. Salvia; Red, White, Blue 1 pkt. Alyssum, Sweet 
1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, Double 


ie oe, Fringed 

t 1 pkt. Japanese Morning G! 

1 pkt. Mignonette, Giant Pyramid 1 pkt, Verbena, Sweet teen 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 1 pkt. Portulaca, Choiee Colors 





P 
20 0 Bulbs beta, 1 Spotted Cala Pana, aay 


Bulbs. 
The » No 20 Ph PuTS.« of SEE 20 BULBS, ourneweolor 
catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK giving you 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for 25¢. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 118 Floral Park, W. ¥. 
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Aunt Hannah’s 
Replies 
=. 1 00 


How to Propose. 


Dear Aunt Hannah: I have read 
your letters for a long time and would 
like your advice on the following ques- 
tions. If you take a girl to church is 
it proper for you to go and sit beside 
her till the services are over? Suppos- 
ing that you were a young man and 
proposed to a girl, how would you go 
about it? How about asking the con- 
sent of the girl’s parents?—A Young 
Lover. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: It would be 
proper and usually the right thing to 
do, when escorting a young lady to 
church, to sit by her during the serv- 
ice, but if the young lady seems to pre- 
fer to sit in another seat, in her father’s 
pew for instance, I would advise you to 
raise no objection, meeting her at the 
close of the service and escorting her 
home. 

If I were a young man, and had de- 
cided to propose marriage to a girl, 
I wouldn’t follow the forms used in 
story books; that is I would not get 
down on my knees or act foolish. It 
would be much easier to propose when 
walking to church or when driving than 
to propose in the parlor of the girl’s 
house. Do not attempt to make a fine 
speech, do not prepare any certain 
formal address to make on the occa- 
sion. All you have to do is to make the 
girl understand that you love her and 
desire to marry her. Even if you 
blunder in making this declaration it 
will not affect your standing with her 
or your chances of success. The main 
thing that the girl desires to know is 
that you love her and will make her a 
good husband, and that you are sin- 
cere. After you have secured a favor- 
able answer from the girl you should 
have an interview with her father and 
mother and ask their consent to your 
engagement. Some timid lovers pro- 
pose by letter, but this method is not 
so effective in getting the girl’s con- 
sent. Never attempt to get a friend to 
propose for you. 3e brave and manly. 
You are about to pay the girl the 
greatest of all compliments by propos- 
ing to make her your wife. Girls ad- 
mire courage. 


What Should I Have Done? 


Several years ago I met a beautiful 
and attractive girl five years my junior. 
I am over six feet tall and she was 
nearly as tall and of beautiful form. 
We were attracted to each other at 
once and after a suitable courtship we 


Were engaged to be married. This 
young woman had been a flirt. She 
had wrecked many hearts. Wherever 


she spent a few weeks or months of her 
time I suspect that she found admirers, 
and led them to think that she cared 
for them. But she seemed to have a 
serious attachment for me. 

After several years of courtship, and 
continuous correspondence when _ she 
was absent from my town, I was asked 
to call and see her as she had some- 
thing particular to communicate. On 
calling, I was told that she was about 
to break off her engagement with me 
and was to marry a man of whom I 
knew nothing, a man of distinguished 
family, a man of great wealth, a man 
not nearly as tall as she. 

Although I was greatly distressed I 
did not feel angry or resentful. I re- 
turned her letters, she returned mine, 
and our relationship was severed, and 
yet in one way or another she led me 
to feel that she continued to love me. 


This caused me great distress. Finally 
she was married. Though invited to 


the wedding I did not have the heart 
to be present. 

Here was one of the great disappoint- 
ments of my life, made doubly so by 
the feeling that the girl really did have 
an attachment for me while marrying 
another. 

The question arising in my mind now 


is, did I act wisely in giving up this 
girl without more of a _ struggle, or 


should I have persisted and moved 
heaven and earth to prevent her mar- 
riage with the more favored ‘man of 
wealth and situation? 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: I cannot think 
that you made any mistake in not at- 
tempting to interfere seriously with the 
decision of the young woman. It is 
usually folly for a young man to at- 
tempt to urge a girl to marry him when 
she has decided to marry another, even 
though the young man may feel that 
the young girl is making a mistake in 
marrying another. This girl had evi- 
dently made up her mind deliberately 


| to sacrifice an affection which she may 


have had for you in order to secure 


wealth and position by marrying the 
other man. 


There are thousands of young women 
in every state who are doing precisely 
this same thing every year. There are 
older people, relatives of these girls, 
who advise the girls that this is the 
wise thing to do, that if they marry 
the poor man it is possible that they 
may .-have to take in washing in order 
to get a living later on in life, that it 
is impossible to tell whether the poor 
young man will succeed or whether he 


will be a failure. ‘Possibly the young 
man may die leaving a widow with 
children without means of support. 
Then how sadly would the widow 


look back upon:the:lost opportunity to 
marry a man of wealth. How changed 
her position if she had married that 
wealthy: man of distinguished family. 

While all* these things have to be 
taken into account, and.there is no pos- 
sible way to avoid’ taking risks at many 
periods of our lives, who is there who 
could wisely advise a daughter or a 
dear friend to sacrifice the love of a 
worthy and honest man to marry one 
for whom the girl has no-affection, and 
is only attracted by social position and 
money? 

But possibly this girl was fooling you 
as she had deceived others. Perhaps 
her affection for you was simply as- 
sumed. And yet when a girl really 
loves a man it is hardly possible for 
her to conceal the fact. 


oO. 
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“Ring Out the Old—Ring in the New.” 
Ring out the old ring in the new; 


ring out the false, ring in the true—!” 
Through custom New 





Year's Day has 
come to be known as a day of resolu- 
tions, of serious, purposeful intent to 
correct mistakes of the past year and ‘to 
attain a higher state of perfection in all 
things in the coming year. But along 
with this conception of the day has 
likewise grown up the idea that New 
Year’s resolutions are understood tc be 
facetious—sort of yood-natured 
cessions to the letter of an old custom 
long since obsolete. Right or wrong, 
the fact remains that New Year’s Day 
does afford and really invite retrospec- 
tion at least, if not plans for the fu- 
ture. 

There is something about the 
that makes it different from any other 
holiday on the calendar. It is 
birth of a new year, 
stone on the road to. eternity. The 
death of the old year compels, of itself, 
a passing reflection at least. And with 
reflection comes hope. The new vear 
lies stretching out before us. It is sym- 
bolic of hope and it offers a fresh start. 
The past is gone—the future is ours. We 
can profit by mistakes of the past—if 
we resolve to do so! 

And so inthe home. A household is 
a delicately tuned affair. It is as happy 
and real as its most unhappy and un- 
real member. A single disccordant eie- 
ment strikes a discordant note in the 
whole harmony. Though the hor- 
monious parts may be in the majority 
the rasp of the discordant one is still 
audible enough to spoil the whole. A 
selfish, unreasonable father, mindful 
only of what he wants from his home, 
cannot help but influence the rest of 
the household. A _ frivolous motier, 
more interested in the bridge table and 
her social duties than in the home, 
Frings up frivolous children. A_ dis- 
obedient, unruly child affords good 
cause for disordered parental tempers 
and irritation. An older sister, or a 
grownup brother, who attempis to live 
his or her own life apart from the fam- 
ily in spirit and interest is a source of 
grief and worry to the father and moth- 
er who have sacrificed so much in rear- 
ing them. 

Do not make a great show—even to 
one’s own self—of vowing to keep a 
vast array of New Year’s resoluticns to 
do this and refrain from doing that. In- 
stead, pass by the resolutions, but de- 
termine to follow the dictates:of your 
own heart and conscience, quietly and 
-without ostentation. This custom of 
“swearing off’’ is futile, for tn2 reason 
that it implies—and generally ends in-— 
a fall:from grace and a return to the 
cld habit. Make your New Year’s one 
of the heart and conscience rather than 
of the mind and tongue! 


oO. 
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“A society woman once asked me 
what she should do if a burglar were 
to get into her room and awaken her 


from sleep,’”’ said Captain P. J. McDon- 
ald, a former San Francisco police cap- 
tain at the Rennert. “I told her to do 
rothing except sit up in bed and squeal 


tor help at the top of her lungs. That’s | 


the medicine for Mr. Burglar. Not one 
of the gentry in 10,000 will do aught 
save run like a deer when a woman be- | 
gins to yell. 
sional will not harm anybody 
cornered, and to shoot is. the 
thing he contemplates in his philosophy. 
An amateur loses his head and uses his 
gun, but a regular—never.’’—Baltimore 
“American.” 
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Paint Without Gil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per » Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is 1 is Mailed to Every. 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Ri . prominent eeautactarer 
Adams, N. Y., discovered a process of 

making & new win of paint without the. use 
of oil. 6 Te calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required ig 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oll paint. It attherss to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint "and costs about’ one-fourth as 


Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 67 N 
o.. Won N. Y., and he will send you A = 

—p — kage, also color card and full informa. 
ton Teng Rites. you can save @ good many 


Bees and Fruit 


You know that you must depend upon honey bees 
largely for the pollenization of fruit blossoms, Why not 
— bo yourself and reap double benefits? A few 

hives will make a big difference in your fruit crop and 
the honey you will harvest the first season will more than 

pay for the initial outlay. It isn’t much work either. 


Subscribe to 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 


And learn what others are doing and what you can do, 
It gives all the latest information on the subject. $1 per 
year semi-monthly ; six months’ trial for 25 cents. Send 
your subscription to-day and ask for our new catalog and 
a booklet on bee culture. We will send them free and 
cheerfully answer all your inquiries. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
Box 28, Medina, Ohio. 


CIDER PRESSES 


Pio ORIGINAL ” GILEAD HY. 
RAULIO PRE uces more cider 

















fon less ieee mak any other andisa 
BIG MONEY MAKER 

Sizes 10 to rit barrels daily, hand 

or power. 

poses, also cider evaporators, 

apple-butter cookers, vine- 


Presses for all pur- 
nerators, etc. Cata- 


j rs. 
HYDEAULIO PRESS MFG. ae 
(Oldest —— manufacturers of 
presses in the iy 
104 Hineela Aven nt Gilead, Ohie 
Or Room 119 M 39 ) Cortlandt stm Sew York, NY. 

















CIDER and WINE 


PRESSES 


anes and Power. Catalog Free. 
On the market for 25 years. 
Manufactured by 


The G. J. Emeny Co., Fulton, N. Y. 


Monarch draulic 
N Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 

sawmills, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 605 Cortlandt Bldg.. New York 





















Syracuse Red: Raspberry 


Brest New Harpy Berry. This is the 
largest and best of all. Well tested at Green’s 
| Fruit Farm. It is a vigorous grower and a 

| great producer. It remains bearing for six 





| 


The sure enough profes-| weeks, Bright red in color, firm and of 1 
unless | quality. 


last| GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, 


Introduced and for sale onl 





PROTECT YOUR IDEAS 


cation. Free booklet. MILO B. STEVENS & CO., 802 
Street, WASHINGTON, D.C. Established 1864. 
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“Farm World” Notes. 


A fruit-grower, near Palisade, Colo., 
cleared up $2000 net on less than four 
acres of pear trees. They were of the 
Bartlett variety and brought from $3.50 
per box. 

It is recorded that the dairy cows of 
Holland average litle more than 9000 
pounds of milk per year per cow. This 
gives the Hollander as much butterfat 
from one cow as the average western 
farmer secures’ from four. 

Talk about casting pearls before 
swine: A man near Slater, Missouri, 
who fed his hogs mussels in the shell, 
recently picked up a pearl worth $65. 

More than 30,000 barrels of choice 
apples were placed in cold storage in 
Springfield last fall. This fruit nearly 
all came from the orchards in the Mis- 
souri Ozark Mountain country, as the 
crop in northern Arkansas was short. 

In the Willamette Valley, Oregon, a 
cherry orchard last summer produced a 
crop worth $1100 an acre, and the same 
man had a peach orchard three years 
old which returned $800 per acre. But 
eastern farmers who imagine they can 
go out there and do as well, or even 
one-fifth as well will be sadly disap- 
pointed. 

Dodd Wiggins, of Lyle, Kansas, ob- 
tained $1624 worth of alfalfa seed from 
twenty-five acres after taking off thirty- 
five tons from the first crop. The land 
was disked twice in the spring and then 
harrowed and again disked just after 
the first crop of hay was harvested. 

T. W. Holman, a Texas stockman, has 
poisoned nearly three-fourths of a mil- 
lion prairie dogs since January last. He 
received 1% cents from the government 
for every dog killed. 

Apple growers in Berkley county, W. 
Va., have shipped a great deal of fruit 
abroad this year at prices ranging at 
from $2.50 to $10 per barrel, in the or- 
chard. In many instances the net profits 
from the orchard have exceeded the 
original purchase price of the land, 
some orchards having produced over 
$1000 per acre. 

The apple boom in the Pacific north- 
west is going beyond all reason, and 
somebody will suffer for it in the years 
to come. 

Too much care cannot be taken in 
buying nursery stock. It is heartbreak- 
ing to care for trees for four or five 
years only to discover that they are 
worthless, 

We do not need manure nor com- 
mercial -fertilizer on our orchards as 
much as light cultivation and perfect 
care. 
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The American Cow.—There are near- 
ly 25,000,000 dairy cows in America and 
enough other cattle to make a total of 
over 60,000,000 head, including bulls, 
oxen, young stock and the “flocks and 
herds which range the valley free,’ 
and all condemned to slaughter, says 
the New York “Press.” There are less 
than a million thoroughbred cattle in 
the country, and more than 45,000,000 
scrubs. The rest are half or higher 
grades. About 20,000,000 calves are 
born anually. The average value of a 
cow is $22. In Rhode Island, a dairy- 
ing state, the average is $39. The cows 
of the United States yield about 
9,000,000,000 gallons of milk a year 
(watered and unwatered), the butter 
product is nearly 2,000,000,000 pounds 
(all grades), and the product of cheese 
over 300,000,000 pounds. Our cheese 
industry is making enormous strides. 
In a short time the output will be 1,- 
000,000,000 pounds. There is one item, 
a by-product, which is never alluded to 
when Mistress Cow, or Sis Cow, is con- 
sidered. Our gold production is about 
$100,000,000 a year at present. That 
is a vast sum of money. Yet the rak- 
ings of our cow yards and stalls for the 
fertilization of crops are estimated to 
be worth in cold cash eight times as 


much, or $800,000,000! Such figures 
are bewildering. They stagger hu- 
manity. 


Rabbit in Potato Bin. 

Mrs. Mary Coleman, of Morgantown, 
prayed yesterday that she might, before 
the season ended, have a rabbit for the 
rabbit stew which she loves. Usually 
hunter friends leave her several rab- 
bits during a season, but this year she 
got none and having great faith in 
prayer, prayed as a last hope. 

All morning she waited without suc- 
cess and then with a sigh went into 
the cellar to get potatoes for her din- 
ner. There in the potato bin, so fright- 
ened that he could not escape, sat a big 
bunny. Mrs. Coleman killed him with 
a stick and some’time later over a sav- 
ory rabbit stew, gave thanks that her 
prayer had been answered. 








To overcome the danger in thawing 
frozen dynamite, a new form of the ex- 
plosive has been brought out which 
freezes very slowly, making the thawing 
more rapid and safe. 
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AND UPWARD 


THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
It isa solid, fair and square 
proposition to furnisha brand new, 
well made and well finished cream 
separator complete, subject to a 
— trial and fully guaranteed, 
for $15.95. It is different from 
anything that has ever before 
been offered. Skims 1 quart of 
milk a minute, hot or cold, makes 
thick or thin cream and does it 
just as well as any higher priced 
machine. Any boy or girl can run 


















































EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


OUR LIBERAL TRIAL ENABLES YOU 
TO DEMONSTRATE THIS, While our prices 
for all capacities are astonishinzly low, the qual- 
ity is high. Our machines are up to ‘date, well 
built ard handsomely finished. Run easier, 
skim closer, have a simpler bowl with fewer 
parts than any other cream separator. Thou- 
sands of machines in use giving splendid satis- 
faction. Write for our 1910 catalog. We 
will send it free, postpaid. It is richly illus- 
trated, shows the machine in detail and tells 
all about the American Separator. 
Our surprisingly liberal long time 
trial proposition, generous terms of 
purchase and the low prices quoted 
will astonish you. We are the 
oldest exclusive manufacturers of 





it sitting down. The 
crank is only 5 inches 
long. Just think of that! 
The bowl is a sanitary 
marvel; easily cleaned, 
and embodies all our latest 
improvements. Gears run 
in anti-friction bearings 
and thoroughly protected. 
Before you decide on a 
cream separator of any 
capacity whatever, obtain 
our $15.95 proposition. 





hand separators in America and the 
first to sell direct to the user. We 
cannot afford to sell an article that 
is not absolutely first class. You 
save agent’s, dealer’s and even cata- 
log house’s profits by dealing with 
us and at the same time obtain the 
finest and highest quality machine 
on the market. Our own (manu- 
facturer’s) guarantee protects you 
on every American Separator. We 
ship immediately. Western orders 
filled from Western points. Write 
us and get our great offer and hand- 
some free catalog. ADDRESS, 





When the King Visits. 

Not only do the rooms set apart for 
the accommodation of the king and 
queen have to be refurnished and re- 
decorated throughout, but any house to 
which their majesties now go to stay 
is thoroughly overhauled from top to 
bottom, the drainage system being 
especially inspected. The latter precau- 
tion is taken on account of the serious 
illness which befell the king—then 
Prince of Wales—in 1871, when, after a 
visit to Lord Londesburough. he con- 
tracted the typhoid fever, which so 
nearly ended his life. The decorations 
of the royal: apartments call for a 
knowledge of the tastes of the royal 
guests and frequently hundreds of 
pounds have to be spent in obtaining 
hangings, books, bric-a-brac and other 
furniture which it is known their 
majesties prefer to have in their rooms. 
Frequently the house is redecorated 
throughout. Then it must be remem- 
bered that in addition to the apart- 
ments for the king and queen, rooms 
have also to be found for their majes- 
ties’ retinue, which includes not only 
personal attendants, but also minor 
servants, such as chauffeurs and foot- 
men. All the servants of the house will 
probably be supplied with new liveries 
and the outdoor staff, consisting of 
coachmen, grooms, gardeners and, dur- 
ing the shooting season gamekeepers, 
beaters, etc., has also to be largely re- 
inforced.—“‘Tit-Bits.” 


Stray Riddles. .- 

What is the difference between pho- 
tographing and measles? One makes 
fac-similes, the other sick families. 

Why are clouds like a coachman? 
Because they hold the rains (reins). 

Why is Asia like a market in Novem- 
ber? There is always a Turkey in it. 

Why is an old person like a window? 
He is fulluof pains (panes). 

What afticle-jsold at a drug store is 
most affectionate? 
because it becomes so attached to-you. 

—o9 . 

Charcoal and Salt for Hogs.—Wood 
ashes and charcoal should always be 
where hogs can get to it. An excellent 
charcoal is burnt corn cobs. Hogs relish 
them and thrive upon them. Hogs need 
as much salt as do other animals. It 
ought to be kept in the.end of the 
trough at all times where all of the 
herd can have constant access to it. 
The farmer who will pay attention to 
these two things in the management of 
his animals will have less cholera 
among his swine than his neighbors who 
pay no attention to such details. 
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Rye or Corn for Swine.—What num- 
ber of pounds a bushel of corn or rye 
will put on a hog in good growing con- 











‘dition is one of the very many questions 


our experiment stations have endeav- 
ored to answer by a series of scientific 


tests. 


A porous plaster,, 


Wealth of the Average Man. 

If the amount of money in circula- 
tion in this country were equally divided 
among the citizens of the entire coun- 
try each citizen would have but $34. 
But if the entire amount of wealth 
were to be equally divided among our 
citizens, each one would secure several 
thousand dollars. 

Thirty-four dollars per capita is a 
large amount of money to be in circula- 
tion, a larger sum than we have been 
favored with in past years. There are 
few people who require ag much as 
$34 continually in their pocketbook. 
The bulk of the business transactions 
are paid for in bank checks, bank 
drafts, postal money orders, express 
money orders, etc. We use money, 
silver or gold, mainly for small transac- 
tions, such as car fare and small pur- 
chases of less than a dollar. It may be 
doubted whether even so rich a man 
as John D. Rockefeller requires as 
much as $34 continually on his person 
for the purpose of meeting his daily ex- 
penditures in cash. 

Most people, particularly if they are 
wise, carry on their persons as little 
money as possible, relying upon their 
check book for the payments of bills. 
There are two objects gained in pay- 
ing bills by checks. This method makes 
it unnecessary to carry much money 
on the person and leaves a record of 
payment in the checks which are re- 
turned from the bank. 

A friend of mine, a prominent lawyer 
of this city, pays all his bills by checks, 
torn from the stubs of his check book. 
The stub of the check book records the 
payment and the payee. When the 
checks are returned from the bank 
each one is pasted’on to the stub from 
which it was originally torn, thus this 
check book is a record of a year’s 
transactions easily referred to, each 
check being a receipt for money paid.— 
Charles A, Green. 
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You Saw It and You See It.—Seeing 
the -wind is a rare but easy feat. The 
object wherewith it may be seen is a 
common saw. On any blowy day—the 
wind being, say, in the north—hold 
your saw with ‘the ends pointing one to 
the east, the other to the west. Take 
the saw as if you were going to cut the 
air upward, and let the teeth, which 
are on top, tilt over till the flat part 
of the saw is at an angle of 45 degrees 
with the horizon. You will then see the 
wind. Looking along the teeth of the 
saw you will see the wind pour over 
them as plainly as you may see water 
pouring over a _  fall.—Kansas_ City 
“Star.” 





“Your constituents have always de- 
manded tariff revision,” said the ear- 
nest Sorzhum. “And I have done 
what I could to hold the tariff in such 
shape that they can still relieve the 
monotony of life by demanding further 
revision.’—-Washington “Star.” 












re giving away seeds of these 12 Kinds as 
Pree trial Samples nA introduce to new custom- 
ers, to test our seeds. which will produce bushels of 
Vegets ables, Fruits and Flowers worth many dollars. 
1 pkg. Radish, Giant Japan, largest in world, 15 to 20 Ibs. 
1 pkg. Egyptian Wheat Corn,grows like wheat on stiks. 
1 pkg. Lettuce,All Summer,good all times.Early or late. 
ipkg. Pop Corn,Baby Golden small,6to8 ears on stalk. 
ipkg. Sweet Corn, North Pole, earliest known. 
7 Tomato Peach, grows rapid, looks like peaches. 
1 pkg. Onion, Giant American, largest of all onions. 
1 pkg. Chinese Lantern Plant, fruits likeChin. lanterns. 
pkg. Giant Raspberry -Blackberry, large, grows from 
a Coffee Berry, a good substitute forcoffee. (seed. 
toks. Strawberry, Large French, grows from seed. 
Ipkg. Sweet Peas, 8 kinds in gorgeous mixture. 
ese 12 Sample Lots growing in your garden, will 
be your ur delight to show and surprise your neighbors, 
and wé will mail all 12 pkgs a Coupon Envelope 
for 6c. e and packing, and this Coupon Enve- 
— when anptied will be accepted as 10c. payment 
ones sof Seeds Pleats mi its, Fruit 
talog 0 its, Novelties, with 
yes Plates, mailed free with all Sample lots. 








EED CO. Box 600 WASHINGTON, IOWA. 











Fruit, Grain and Stock farms, big 
bargains; — climate, water, 
ISHOP & BUCKLES, 


MICHIGAN FARM 


schools. Write for list No. 7. 
ieedoee: Michigan. 








Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary 


Lima, N. Y., near Rochester. 


ys all expenses 

in solid branches. 

244 YEARLY [ttc 

Founded 1830. Has had 30,000 students. Faculty 20 mem- 
bers. Five Literary Courses. Graduates enter first-class 
colleges on our certificate. Strong schools of Art, Music, 
Oratory, Commercial, Stenography, Domestic Economy, 
Agriculture, English Bible. New gymnasium being erected. 
All rooms steam and electricity. Power laundry. Baths 
convenient. Pure spring water by pipe. Sanitary. Safe 
morally. A Christian school. Write Principal, 


Rev. L. F. CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D. 














They mend all leaks in all utensile—tin “ 
brass,copper, graniteware, hot water 
etc. Nosolder, cementor rivet. Any one 
can use them; fit any su: peyiromt lion 
in use, ons Soe: aon 
kg. assorted size 
ollette Mfg. Co., “See a3 


Keo. 10c. = 
hoe “yy. 








NATIONAL STAMPINGS ELECTRIC WORKS) « 
STATION U, CHICAGO, ILL. | 








Michigan Lands 


SEND for my free 32-page illustrated booklet and map of 
the Dempsey Lands in Mason and Lake Counties, Miehi- 
gan; unexcelled for fruit growing, general farming and 
sheep and cattle raising. Bese land at lowest prices in 
Michigan, Easy terms. 


J. E. waie Tats Mich. 
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Letters From the Poona. 


rudent the half of 
ion ledge.’ 


questioning is 
‘—Proverb. 








J. Stanley Snyder, Pa.— 
kept long in cold 


Reply to Mr. 
Kieffer pears can be 
storage, but I cannot say whether it 
would pay you. Yes, you .an keep 
buildings cold with chemicals or with 
ice, but both of these are complicated 
methods which should not be attempted 
except by an expert. 


Wm. Valleis, of Missouri, writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower he has sprayed 
his orchard with London purple with 
good results for plum and apple trees 
infested with San Jose scale. He has 
no trouble with borers in the roots of 
his peach trees as he removes the soil 
around the base of each tree in the 
spring. He sees no wormy apples in 
the state of Washington and yet there 


are no-song birds there, 








Green’s Fruit Grower: Sample copy 
of Fruit Grower received and read. I 
consider it a valuable publication. J 
was for some years a subscriber to it 
and would be again were it not for the 
excessive extra postage which puts it 
higher than I care to pay. When that 
comes down I am with you as I believe 
it to have an uplifting influence on the 
home. I am an Annapolis Valley fruit 
grower and am interested in all that 
pertains to fruit growing. I am send- 
ing you a picture of a noted brook run- 
ning through my farm, where several 
engagements between French and Eng- 
lish took place.—Edward Rice, Bridge- 
town, Nova Scotia. 


Visits Old Home.—Mr. C. A. Green: 
I have been a subscriber to your most 
excellent paper more than twenty-four 
years, and now at the age of nearly 
S87 years, with no one to read it but 
myself, I should feel lost without it. 
It is the more interesting to me as it 
often contains articles that reminds me 
of my boyhood days when I used to 
spend many pleasant hours hunting and 
fishing on that beautiful Genesee river, 
where I used to trap quail and musk- 
rats to get money to buy school books, 
ete. I left that charming country when 


I was 21 years old and did not see it 
again for sixty-four years. You may 
remember I with my niece called on 
you a little more than a year ago, while 
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Get our FREE Books and Get 
More Profit from Your Farm 


The Business Farmer doesn’t sell out 
and buy new lands. He makes his old lands 
new by fer ilizing. 

Get ovr Free Books which go into the 
whole subject of Nitrate of Soda fertilizing 
and show how little it costs to get larger 
crops and more profits, 


NitrateorSoda 


is an investment that’s bound to pay. Thou- 
sands have proved it. Socan you. 
HAY-—Nitrate of Soda, used 100 Ibs. to the acre has 

increased the yield of barn-cured Hay 1000 lbs. 
CORN—Nitrate of Soda, used 100 lbs. to the acre, 

will increase the yield of corn 280 pounds of grain. 
ALPALPA-~— Nitrate of ee is also highly suecessful 

in starting Alfalfa right 

Special directions and hooks on the crops you 

are interested in—free of charge and postpaid. 


Send a post card for your book or books Today 


Dr.Wm. S. Myers, Director Nitrate Propaganda 
John St. and 71 Nassau St,, New York 


“NATIONAL PLANT INVIGORATO 


The oat Mont eccniaes — Giseet ‘Destroyer. 
Will positively prevent BLIGHT ON POTATOES. 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL CO., Canat, Futon, O. 


SPRAYING 


FRUIT TREES 


is no longer an experiment, 
but a necessity. Prevents 
wormy fruit by ye 
ing all insect pests 
and fungous diseases. 
Every farmer, gar- 
dener, fruit or flower 
rower should write 
or our s cata- 
logue, ‘describing 21 
styles of 
ing a full treatise on 
spraying fruit and vege- 
table crops, and mu 
valuable information. 


WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO., Box 4-A, Quincy, lil. 
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Picking strawberries in Oregon. 





Photo by Mrs. Susan E. Allen. 








I was in Rochester on business. I spent 
my early days in York and Geneseo, 
and where I found but two living souls 
that were school boys with me, and they 
are eleven years younger than myself. 
To view that old stamping ground, al- 
though many changes had taken place, 
afforded me one of the greatest pleas- 
ures of my life.—Robert Davis, Cali- 
fornia. 


Cider Mills of Seventy Years Ago. 

Cditor Green’s Fruit Grower: I 
notice in the October number of Fruit 
Grower your article on “The Old Cider 
Mill,” which carries me back to my 
earliest recollections of making cider. 
In 1840 my grandfather (David Beach) 
had a cider mill on his farm one mile 
east of our village. I enclose a crude 
sketch of it, which consisted of two up- 
right cylinders, 16 inches in diameter 
and eighteen inches long. One of the 
cylinders had wooden teeth two inches 
wide, one inch thick, and projecting 
two inches from surface of cylinder. 
The other cylinder had openings to ad- 
mit the teeth. A sweep was attached to 
the top of one cylinder and one horse 
would go round and round, and the ap- 
ples being fed through a hopper above 
the cylinder would be crushed as the 
horse would go round and round. The 
crushed apples would fall into a tub, 
and were taken from there to a cider 
press, such as you described, with large 
wooden screws. The crushed apples 
would then be laid up into a cheese. A 
square frame made of boards eight 
inches wide, frame five feet square. 
First rye straw would be placed all 
around the frame, then crushed apples 
filled in till frame was full, then the 
tips of straw gathered up and fastened 
up into the apples, then the frame 
raised up and another ring begun and 
so on until seven or eight rings, each 
ring would produce a barrel of cider. 
The above mode of crushing apples was 
imperfect and could not get more than 
two thirds of juice out. About 1847 
the cylinder grating mill was adopted, 
when we would get about a barrel of 
cider from eight bushels of apples. 
Most of the apples were natural fruit. 
As a boy in those days I helped to pick 
the apples from sixty acres of orchard 
late in the fall, very cold picking.—B. F. 
Beach, N. Y. 


Beans Cooked without Pork. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: A 
dish of well baked beans is most de- 
licious, appetizing and nutritious. I can 
make a hearty meal of beans alone and 
enjoy every mouthful. See how easily 
a poor man can make a dinner of a dish 
of beans which will not cost over 5c. 
If you are short of fat pork to cook 
with your beans, in order to flavor 
them, after parboiling one half pint of 
beans add one or two tablespoonfuls of 
peanut butter thinned with a little 
warm water. This will flavor and en- 
rich the dish of beans and make them 
indeed delicious. No kitchen should be 
| without a can of peanut butter which is 
| simply the ground peanuts inade into 
something like a thick paste. This pea- 
nut butter can be used in place of but- 
ter on bread and the butter will not be 
missed.—Reader. 


The Success of Bill Stanley. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: While 
living in North Dakota Bill Stanley was 
my hired man. Though only thirty 
years old he had for several years been 
a sailor and had traveled over nearly 
the whole world. But he had not laid 
by any money until to came to Dakota. 
He was a handy man at all kinds of 
work but particularly with machinery. 
He earned five dollars a day during 
summer, but like many others was will- 
ing to work for me all the winter for 


his board. Finally he bought a team 
and a threshing machine of his own. 
Next I heard that he had bought a 
one hundred and sixty acre farm from a 
homesick eastern farmer who had to 
move east with his family or perish, 
thus securing a bargain. 

It was during the third year that I 
met Bill Stanley and asked him how he 
was getting along. “I cleared $1300 on 
my 160 acres the past year,’ was the 
reply. 

Then I heard of his 
farms adjoining his until, when I left 
that part of the country, he was the 
owner of six hundred and forty acres 
of splendid land, fifty head of horses 
and cattle and a lot of hogs. He was 
married and living in an_ excellent 
house and the barns on his farm were 
the best in that part of the country. 
At the end of ten years Bill Stanley 
was worth at least $25,000.—E. E. Hale. 


buying other 


Where to Get Commercial Fertilizers. 
E. IF’. Severy, of Pa., says that farm- 
ers would buy more phosphoric acid, 
potash and nitrate of soda if they knew 
where to get these supplies separately 
from any filler. I assume that he wants 
these chemicals to apply separately or 
to unite as farmers may deem best. He 
says that farmers do not know the cost 
per hundred pounds of these fertilizers 
and do not know where to buy them. 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: There are large 
firms in this country constantly adver- 
tising the above chemicals, of which 
commercial fertilizers are made, to be 
applied separately or unitedly as the 
farmer or fruit grower may desire. But 
there are few who know how to com- 
bine these chemicals to make a com- 
plete fértilizer or to suit the needs of 
their particular soil. Therefore there 
is not a Iarge demand for such fertil- 
izers as sold separately, but the demand 
is growing. Fruit growers are experi- 
menting with these chemicals separate- 
ly {n order to learn which of the chemi- 
cals is most productive of good results 
for their particular crops for soil. 
The German Kali Works, Continental 
bldg., Baltimore, Md., sell a popular 
form of potash. Write them for partic- 
ulars. Merrimac Chemical Co., No. 45 
Broad St., Boston, Mass., supply all the 
chemicals used in commercial fertil- 
We 


izers. Write them for particulars. 
are buying nitrate of soda by the car- 


load for use at Green’g fruit farm. It 
can be bought by the ton cheaper than 
in smaller quantities. Nitrate of soda 
will stimulate the growth of any plant, 


vine or tree. Simply scatter along the 
row near the trees or plants lightly, 
not over 200 to 500 pounds per acre. 


After the first rain it will be conveyed 
to the roots of the plants. Cultivation 
of the ground where the soda is applied 
will add to its efficiency. Subsequent 
applications of this fertilizer applied 
year after year will not be so effective 
as the first application. 

If a nurseryman has a lot of young 
trees which are not making a satisfac- 
tory growth he puts new life and vigor 
into them by scattering nitrate of soda 
along side of each row. The earlier this 
work is done in the season the better. 
It should not be applied after August 
and might better be applied in May or 
June. 


Old Time Pears.—Mr. A. L. Dizmang, 
of Missouri, asks what has become of 
the old time pears which were so yel- 


low, mellow and juicy and sweet. All 
the pears in his locality to-day are 
large, hard and woody, fit for nothing 


but the hogs. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: We have in New 
York state the same good old juicy and 
delicious pears that we had in old times 
and far better than they were in old 
times, that is far better varieties. If 





you will plant the Wilder Early, Gans, 
Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, Sheldon, An- 
jou and Lawrence you will find them 
all of excellent quality, juicy and desir. 
able in every way. I have mentioned 
them in the order of their ripe ning, 
Wilder Early being the earliest in ripen. 
ing, a pear of good size and supe rior 
quality. Sheldon is a favorite of Mine 
for high quality, a pear easy to grow 
and a rapid grower coming into be -aring 
early. Bartlett and Clapp’s Favorite are 
increasing in popularity. 


Terracing Land tor Fruit. 


C. A. Green’s reply to S. B. Bond, Pa,: 
As I am a believer in economy I hesitate 
about advising you to go to the great 
expense of terracing your hillside. | 
think it might cost you more than the 
value of the land to terrace it as you 
propose. After you have done this 
work of terracing you have disturbed 
the subsoil and the natural character 
of the land. It would be far more dif- 
ficult to cultivate this terraced land than 
if it were left unterraced. I can gee 
no great advantage in your having jt 
terraced, unless the slope is too steep to 
bear cultivation with horse, cultivator 
or plow. There is near Rochester a 
hillside so steep as to be impossible of 
cultivation or approach without terrac- 
ing. This hillside which is almost per- 
pendicular has been terraced and suc- 
cessfully planted to vineyards which 
produce the finest and earliest grapes. 
Therefore if it is possible to plow and 
cultivate your land without terracing, I 
should simply prepare it carefully and 
plant it the same as I would elevated 
land. Hen’s manure is possibly the 
strongest of all manures and should be 
applied only in moderate amounts un- 
less you apply it broadcast over the en- 
tire surface, but this would not be wise 
until the roots of the trees have cov- 
ered nearly all of the soil. You can 
judge how far the roots extend by the 
length of the branches. The roots are 
supposed to extend as far as the 
branches. Never place any manure in 
contact with the roots of trees, but scat- 
ter it on top of the ground after the 
trees are planted, near the trees a fork- 
ful or two of strawy manure or litter 
should be placed around the tree on 
the top of the soil as a mulch after 
the tree is planted. 


Answer to Subscriber. 


Lime Sulphur for Scale.—I advise you 
to correspond with your state experi- 
ment station at Agricultural College 
P. O., Mich., in regard to the San Jose 
scale with which your trees are sup- 
posed to be attacked. I advise you to 
buy the lime sulphur solution which is 
better than any that can be made at 
home. It is a clear liquid and has not 
the appearance of whitewash. It is 
death to the scale and to fungus dis- 
eases also. Apply it before the trees 
leaf out, in the form .of a spray, to every 
part of the trunks and branches. I 
hesitate to apply almost any insecticide 
to trees after they are in full foliage, 
for I have known the foliage to be in- 
jured by even bordeaux mixture which 
is considered safe. The lime and sul- 
phur solution is recommended to be 
used on the foliage for the destruction 
of plant lice but it must be in a far 
more dilute form than when used to 
destroy the San Jose scale applied be- 
fore the foliage appears. The lime and 
sulphur solution (no salt is now used) 
is a marvelous discovery proving a great 
aid to the fruit grower. More is being 
learned about its use and effects each 
year. Our California friends were the 
first to discover its usefulness. The bar- 
rel containing the lime sulphur solution 
should be kept as near air tight as pos- 
sible to prevent evaporation and loss. 


What to Plant on a Small Village or 
City Lot. 

A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
asks for information on this subject. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: You can hardly 
make a mistake in planting any kind of 
plants, vines and trees on your lot, but 
there are some things more desirable 
than others for small lots, like yours, 
which may not be over fifty feet wide 
by one hundred fifty feet deep. It is 
surprising how much beautiful and 
delicious fruit can be grown on such 4 
small city lot. I have a neighbor in 
Rochester, N. Y., a widow who has 
brought up a large family of children, 
and is not over wealthy, who has ac- 
complished wonders in growing fruit on 
a small city lot on which her house is 
located. I have been invited to visit 
this lot and to see the vines, plants 
and trees loaded down with as fine 
specimens of fruit as could he seen in 
any part of the world. 

Grape vines are especially adapted to 
a small city or town lot. They can be 
planted close to the outer lines of fence 
and can be made to train over a wire 
or board fence, or they can be planted 
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close to the house or other buildings, 
and trained to climb up the walls of the 
puilding Where you will find bushels of 
delicious grapes in October and Novem- 
ter. The currant, gooseberry, raspberry 
and blackberry are well adapted to 
smill lots and can be planted along the 
porders of the kitchen garden in the 
rear of the house. 

Now I come to my pet theory which 
J have practiced which is to plant a row 
or two of fruit trees through the garden 
at the rear of the house. My advice 
is that these trees be planted closely 
together. I plant in my city garden 
dwarf pear trees three feet apart in the 
row, but with wide -paces between the 
rows in which can be grown the garden 
yegetables, flowers or _ strawberries, 
raspberries or other small fruits. I keep 


these trees low headed by cutting back 
the new growth severely each season. 
The hardy and sour cherry trees like 
Montmorency and Early Richmond can 
be dwarfed by heading back each year 
as the dwarf pear. Plant a few dwarf 
apple trees. Standard apple trees and 
sweet cherry trees occupy rather too 
much room for a small city lot, but 
a standard pear tree grows upright and 
occupies less space. At the side of the 
house and in front my friend the widow 
lady has planted peach and plum trees. 
Remember that all trees can be 
dwarfed by annual cutting back of the 
ends of the branches. It is possible to 
so prune a peach tree that it may never 
grow higher than six feet, and the same 
is true of any other tree. The dwarf 
tree is more easily kept low headed and 


of small size than the standard tree. 
By a dwarf pear I mean a pear tree 
grafted on a quince root. By dwarf ap- 
ple I mean an apple grafted on a slow 
growing root called the Paradise apple 
root. 

While it is profitable to grow the 
fruits I have mentioned on a small city 
lot, the pleasure derived from this 
planting and gathering of such fruit is 
worth far more than the fruit itself. 
Many people lament the fact that they 
are not able to buy paintings with which 
to decorate their houses, but for a few 
cents they can buy a tree which in 
foliage, in bloom, and in the tinted 
fruits produced is more beautiful than 
any painting, though it may cost thou- 
sands of dollars. 





Sightseeing With Reservations. 

Out of the Grand Central station the 
other day came a couple the sight of 
whom caused citizens who saw them to 
admit to themselves that there might 
be, after all, some basis of truth in the 
“Uncle Josh” jokes of the alleged funny 
papers. The old man grasped his carpet- 
bag and bulging green umbrella firmly, 
and looking up and down the street, 
his mouth agape. 

“There’s a heap of sights in New 
York, I guess, Maria,” he said. “I mis- 
doubt if we see them, all.” 

The old lady’s mouth set grimly. 

“Wall, Silas,’ she replied, and her 
manner was more than _ significant, 
“bein’ as I’m with you, there’s some, I 
expect, that you ain’t goin’ to see!’’— 
“Lippincott’s.” 














| WILL SEND YOU A © DAN PATGH SPREADER” ON 


4 MONTHS FREE TRIAL 


LL QUOTE YOU SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE AND LET YOU PAY ON 


LONG TIME Ff 


PLL PAY ALL FREIGHT 
AND GIVE YOU 

4 MONTHS FREE TRIAL 

ON YOUR OWN FARM 


SY PAYMENT 


M. W. SAVAGE MAKES YOU THIS OFFER 


FREE AND 
MANY 
SPREADER 
SECRETS 
REVEALED 


DON’T BUY ANY SPREADER UNTIL YOU GET MY NEW SPREADER PROPOSITION WHICH NOBODY CAN MEET NOR BEAT 


I want you to send for my NEW Spreader 

roposition. I’ve got the CHAMPION 
Reoculer and the Champion Spreader Pro- 
position that nobody can meet or beat. I 
quote you my special low factory price direct 
from my big Dan Patch Spreader Factory, 
and make you the most liberal easy payment 
spreader ae aap pes you ever heard of. I 
give you plenty of time to put this spreader 
to the hardest possible test on your own farm 
and then I give you plenty of time to pay for 
it on easy monthly payments so that the 
spreader will more than earn its cost before 
you complete payments. 


ALL FREIGHT PAID BY US 


I not only quote you special low I actory 
Price, but pay all freight charges besides — so 
you’ll know when you get my special price ex- 
actly what your machine will cost you,-laid 
down at your station. My special factory 

rice — freight paid —4 months’ free trial — 
ong time easy payment plan is making a sen- 
sation in the spreader business this season and 
I want you to get my world-beater spreader 

roposition before you_even think of buying, 
For I honestly believe I can give you a clean 
cut $40 excess spreader quality over and 
above any other spreader made at any price. 


REMARKABLE EXCLUSIVE 
FEAT 


My Dan Patch Spreader represents ten 
years’ steady application of the best spreader 
ingenuity and brains ever devoted to the busi- 
ness—I want to tell you about a _ splendid 
spreader discovery — the Automatic Load Re- 
lease — the one thing that absolutely insures 


even, uniform spreading of all kinds of manure 


BE SURE TO SEND FOR THESE BIG SPREADER BOOKS 


under all conditions — this is all pictured and 
described in my big 12-inch, 4-color free 
Spreader Book. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


I’m so enthusiastic over the success farm 
ers have had in the past years with my uni- 
form Distributing Spreader Discovery that I 
want every one of my farmer friends to give 
this great machine a 4 months’ proof-test free 
and demonstrate to their own satisfaction 
that I’ve got the spreader question settled to 
the satisfaction of every farmer and for all 
time tocome. Send for my big 12-inch, 4- 
eolor, free Spreader Book to-day and_I’ll give 

ou the opportunity to give my great Dan 
Patch Spreader a full season’s test at my risk 


and expense, and then if you decide that I’m ° 


right about this spreader question, you can 
pay for your spreader in easy monthly pay- 


ments. 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 

I make my Dan Patch Spreader in 5 siz- 
es—each size has 5 distinct feeds and I make 
both the wagon-box spreader and complete 
spreader. My line of Dan Patch Spreaders is 
fitted to all uses, purposes and conditions—for 
small farms and large farms—and every one 
is sold direct from my factory straight to you 
ata Bargain Factory Price and all freight 
paid by me. My regular business, the largest 
of its kind in the world, enables me to make 
exceptional spreader ofters and quote the low- 
est prices ever made on quality spreaders, and 
I can make you a clear $40.00 quality saving 
on any one of my five styles. want you to 
get my straight-from-the-factory, money-sav- 
Ing, easy payment SpreadersProposition, for 
it" prove an eye-opener on this: spreader 
business for a great many farmers, 


. go The New Edition of my valuable Book on 


SEND FOR MY BIG FREE 4-COLOR 
SPREADER BOOK NOW AND GET MY 
SPECIAL “SEATS THEM ALL” 
SPREADER PROPOSITION 


You'll be delighted with my Big Colored Spreader 
Book and fascinated with the many beautiful pictures of 
Dan Patch 1:55 and my full line of Dan Patch Spreaders 
in colors. The front cover showsa fine view of Dan Patch 
and right in the center of the painting there stands a 
beautiful 4-color view of the greatest spreader discovery 
known to the business—it’s the Biggest Spreader Book 
ever Published and contains the most complete account 
of the spreader business ever published—besides that, 
itcontains many pages of startling information about 
spreader quality and efficiency and reveals spreader 
secrets that will open the eyes of many who have 
never had an opportunity to learn the inside of 
the Spreader Business. Get this great Spread: 
er Book and my Special “Beats them All” 

Spreader Proposition before 
you take another step toward getting a 
spreader. Send me the coupon today. 

I just want this one opportunity of 
opening your eyes to these spreader 

facts and I'll guarantee my big 
Spreader Book will repay youa 

hundred times over for the little 


JUST WRITE ME 
THE EASIEST, 
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Manure Values, called “Barnyard Gold” is 
now ready. If you wish a free copy of this 
book, also, just put an X in this square. 
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Se Galloway 
“BATH IN OIL” 

High Grade Separator—Direct 


Save $25 to $50 direct at my factory 
price—freight prepaid. Get the only 
Separator that runs in ‘*Bath of Oil,”* 
like a $5,000 automobile. This 

alone is worth $50 extra, but 
costs you nothing extra, 
Take 


90 Days’ 
Farm Test Prepaid 


Why pay $85 to $110 todealers or agents 
who cannot sell you a 
to the Galloway—closest sk: 
easi 


ni33 



















ISBELL’S SEEDS 


Twenty Years’ Experience has 
taught us just how to please you. 
If you are interested in Growing 
Vegetables, Corn, Oats, Barley, 
Grass, etc., you will be the loser 
if you do not see Isbell’s Seed 
Annual. It is FREE. 


S. M. ISBELL € C0., Seedsmen 


Box 335 = = JACKSON, MICH. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy sha 2 5 
6 Roses vn C 


Sent to any address post-paid; 

guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 

GEM ROSE COLLECTION 

Frances E. Willard, Snow White 
i Bonnie, Dazzling Crimson 

Marie Van Houtte, Yel. and Crim. 
faiden’s Blush, Delicate Blush 
Etoile de Lyon, Gold. Yel. 
ima 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations the “Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize- Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, - - 25c. 
Beautiful Coleus, + - - + «© 
3 Grand Orchid Cannas, sadlled 
Sw mted Tuberoses, - + 
Fuchsias, all different, - - - 
10 Lovely Gladiolus, - - - «© = 
Superb Pansy Plants, - « + 25c. 
Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guaran- 
tee satisfacti Once a always one, Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 83 Springfield, Ohio 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


antres 


Finest floral 

novelty of the season. 

A ificent large 

A flower with long stem, 

: it of perfect shape and 

} T h is a just the color of the not- 

‘ ed Enchaniress Carnation. Free 
mer and you'll li 

\ Packet you ke it. Really 

illustrated catalog of 

S F r lover and will send it 

er. If you have had our catalog, please sav so. 


worth 25 cents per packet, but we 

seeds and plants in the 

with packet of 50 seeds of Enchan- 

fowa Seed Co., Dept.27 Des Moines, fa. 
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desire to place our large, beautifully 
hands of every flower 
tress Aster FREE, if you mention pap- 











Write now for my 1910 catalog, 


ind if none of your family has re- 
eived it—and you so state and give me the 
addresses of two other flower growers—I 
will send With it a coupon good for 
Five Full Packets of Flower Seeds, 
your selection from 40 kinds I list at 3c 
each ;also my booklet,**Culture of Flowers” 
ll postpaid. Iwant youtotry myChoiceSeed> 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
== $054 Aldrich Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn, 








A TREE IS KNOWN BY 
ITS FRUIT AND NOT BY 
PICTURES OR TALK. 
GREEN’S TREES HAVE 


oe 


QUALITY AND ARE 
TRUE TO NAME. ASK 
MEN WHO HAVE 


BOUGHT TREES CF 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 

‘ ROCHESTER, N. Y., DUR- 
ING THE PAST THIRTY YEARS. 


Rockford ‘tox Free 


BOOK 
Send postal now. 


Learn about most 
economical, durable, simple Gasoline 
Engines made. Don’t buy till you 
get our book and low prices. 
Address 

Rockford 

Engine Works, 

15 South Wayne Street, 

Rockford, Ill. 


I Want Names 


of lovers of flowers and will pay 
well for them. Send me 10c. 
stamps or silver and the names 
of three neighbors who are fond 
of flowers and I will send you the 
following choice collection of ten 
great favorites FREE, 
1 pk. Sweet William 
a ** Poppy 


















1 pk. Candytuft 
3 1 * Calendula 

a ** Nasturtium 1 ** Bachelor’s Buttons 
1 ** Sweet Peas a * Alyssum 

aR ** Cosmos 1 ** Mignonette 

All for names of 3 friends fond of flowersand 10 cts. 





silver or same to pa 
THE BROADVIE 


cost packing, postage, etc. 
SEED NURSER bbardston, Mast 


Dept.g Hal 





Breezes from New 





Hampshire 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by George B. Griffith. 











True Story of a Tiger and a Dog. 

The common tiger of Cochin, China, 
is not greatly dreaded but the royal 
tiger is a most terrific animal. One of 
the latter was presented by the gov- 


|} ernor to Captain White, a Salem ship- 


master and a life-long friend of mine, 
during one of his cruises there. It was 
confined in a very strong cage of iron 
wood. It was a beautiful female, about 
two years old, nearly three feet high 
and five feet long. (Her skin is now 
in the museum of the East India Marine 
Society, at Salem, Mass.) In conse- 
quence of losing by bad weather the 
stock of puppies and kids provided for 
her on the homeward passage, the cap- 
tain was obliged to order her shot. A 
remarkable anecdote relative to this 
animal is the-purpose of this sketch. 
In Saigon, where dogs are “dog 


| cheap,” the crew used to give the tiger 


one every day. They were thrown alive 
into her cage, where, after playing with 
her victim for a while, as a cat does 
with a mouse, her eyes would begin to 
glisten and her tail to vibrate, which 
were the immediate precursors of death 
to the devoted little prisoner, which was 
invariably seized by the back of the 
neck, the incisors of the sanguinary 
beast perforating the jugular arteries, 
while she would traverse the cage, 
which she lashed with her tail and suck 
the blood of her prey while hung sus- 
pended from her mouth. 

One day a puppy, not at all remark- 
able or distinguishable in appearance 
from the common herd, was thrown into 
the cage. He set up a dismal yell and 
attacked the tigress with great fury, 
snapping at her nose and drawing blood. 
The tigress appeared to be amused at 
the puny rage of the puppy, and with 
as good-humored an _ expression of 
countenance as so ferocious an animal 
could be supposed to assume, she af- 
fected to treat it all as play. Some- 
times she would spread herself at full 
length on her side, at others, crouch- 
ing in the manner of the fabled sphynx, 
she would ward off with her paw the in- 
censed little animal till he was finally 
exhausted. She then proceeded to caress 
him, endeavoring by many little acts to 
inspire him with confidence, in which 
she finally succeeded, and in a short 
time they laid down together and slept. 

From this time they were inseparable, 
the tigress appearing to feel for the 
puppy all the solicitude of a mother, 
and the puppy in return treating her 
with the greatest affection. A small 
aperture was left open in the cage by 
which he had free ingress and egress. 
Experiments were subsequently made 
by presenting a strange dog at the bars 
of the cage, when the tigress would 
manifest great eagerness to get at it. 
Her adopted child was then thrown in, 
on which she would eagerly pounce, 
but immediately discovering the cheat, 
she would caress it with great tender- 
ness. 

The natives, he.ring of the remark- 
able affair made several unsuccessful 
atempts to steal the dog from its owner. 


Joe, the Bootblack—A True Sketch. 


Down Connecticut avenue, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., one fine day came Joe, the 
bootblack, whistling and singing, gaz- 
ing nowhere in particular, when a boy 
twice his size ‘‘dared” him to fight. Joe 
accepted the invitation with vigor, but 
soon got the worst of it. They rolled 
over and over on the dirty pavement, 
Joe howling with pain and rage at his 
tormentor, who finally left him to’ his 
fate. 

Just then Mrs. Hayes, wife of the 
President, came out of a house exactly 
opposite, where she had been calling, 
and was attracted by the groans and 
wails of a child. Seeing Joe she walked 
across the street, beckoning the driver 
to follow. The blood was running down 
the poor little face, his eyes were shut, 
and his clothes were torn. In her 
elegant costume Mrs. Hayes, the ‘First 
Lady of the Land,” knelt down over 
the boy, wiped his face with a dainty 
bit of lace, and a strange, gentle voice 
asked kindly about his pains. He con- 
cluded he must see what it meant. 

While the big boys were stepping 
down to Sampson’s alley he sat up at 
Mrs. Hayes’ feet, looking into her 
beautiful eyes with all his might, and 
he said at last, “O, no ma’am! I never, 
never, never will fight a boy again; not 








a big boy, anyhow. 
sure to get licked.”’ 

Sampson alley was thrown into con- 
fusion to see Joe Davis come home in an 
elegant carriage; to see him lifted out 
by a driver, and carefully handed to 
the washerwoman mother. And when 
Mrs. Hayes said at leaving, ‘‘Remember 
your promise to me, Joe, and as soon 
as you feel well come to the White 
House and ask for Mrs. Hayes,” Joe’s 
mother sat down on the _ doorstep 
speechless. 

But Joe waved his dirty little hand 
and screamed after her, “Yes, ma’am, 
I’ve fit for the last time; an’ I’ll come 
roun’, I will.’ 

In two days Joe appeared at the area 
door of the White House. The servants 
refused to speak to the madam for him. 
He marched to the front door, and 
said, ‘“‘Mister, I must see the lady. She 
told me to come.” 

The doorkeeper made all things easy 
for him, and in a few moments Mrs. 
Hayes was welcoming him with smiles 
and pleasure as an honored guest. She 
walked with him through the lovely 
conservatory and grounds, told him 
about her church and Sabbath-school, 
and her newsboys’ evening class, taught 
by a dear young friend. 

Very proud, very happy, and wholly 
content with life, Joe went home from 
his first visit to the President’s wife. 


For you see I’m 


All About Oranges. 
The orange was originally a pear- 
shaped fruit about the size of a com- 
mon wild cherry. Its evolution is due 


to 1200 years of cultivation. The south- 
ern slopes of the great Himalayan 
mountain range, extending eastward 


from the Sikh country—a region wat- 
ered by the northern tributaries of the 
Ganges—constitutes the original habitat 
of the orange. This conclusion is drawn 
from botanical considerations and from 
traditional or historical accounts. Bot- 
anists have ascertained that this region 
is the home of wild varieties of the 
orange family which have served as 
types from which cultivated varieties 
have sprung. The wild citron of north- 
ern India is believed to have been the 
source of our cultivated varieties of the 
orange. The orange tree made its ap- 
pearance in Europe in the fourth cen- 
tury, but it was not widely diffused 
until the fourteenth century. Accord- 
ing to Gallerio, oranges were brought 
by the Arabs from India by two routes 
—the sweet ones through Persia and 
Syria, and thence to the shores of Italy 
and the south of France, and the bitter, 
called in commerce Seville oranges, by 
way of Arabia, Egypt, and the north of 
Africa to Spain. Thus all the old orange 
groves at Seville and Cordova, planted 
by the Moors, are of the bitter-fruited 
variety; and to this day the bitter 
orange predominates in the south of 
Spain. 

Our old name of “China orange” 
lingers only in a proverb, but the Ger- 
mans continue to call. the fruit Apfel- 
sine, that is, “apple of China,” and so 
commemorate its domicile of origin; 
while the Italian name, Portugallo, 
points us to its discoverers. It is a note- 
worthy fact that the Arabs, while re- 
taining the name naranj to signify the 
bitter orange which they brought from 
India, have themselves adopted the term 
bortukan to indicate the sweet variety 
which came to them from Portugal. 

The first recorded appearance of the 
fruit in England is in 1290 (Edward I’s 
reign), when a large Spanish ship ar- 
rived at Portsmouth with a cargo of 
fruit, out of which the Queen, Eleanor 
of Castile, purchased fifteen citrons and 
seven oranges. In her own country she 
must have been familiar with the latter 
fruit, and the yellow oranges may have 
served to remind her of her old home. 
The next notice is in the year 1399, 
when pomes d@’orring figure among the 
dishes at the coronation banquet of 
Henry IV. In 1509 the oranges pro- 
cured for the daily dinner of the lords 
of the star chamber cost twopence; and 
some old household accounts for the 
year 1530, belonging to the Lestrange 
family of Hunstanton, contain the item, 
“paid for oranges threepence.” For a 
banquet given by the Mayor of Norwich 
to the Duke of Norfolk and others, in 
the year 1561, sixteen oranges Were pur- 
chased for twopence. The orange is 
twice mentioned in Shakespeare’s play 








of “Much Ado About Nothing,” ang 
Machyn’s diary informs us that on May 
day, 1559, the revellers at the Queen's 
palace at Westminster threw eggs and 
oranges at one another. 

The tree itself was not introduced into 
England until a later date. Ina Survey 
of the manor of Wimbledon made in the 
year 1649, an orange house is described 
in which were forty-two large orange 
trees, planted in large boxes, and 
valued at 10 pounds apiece. 

There are many oranges, of curioys 
shape and flavor, we seldom or never 
see in this country. Such are the pear. 
shaped kind grown in the far east; the 
orange of the Philippines, which is no 
larger than a good-sized cherry; the 
double orange, in which two perfect 
oranges appear, one within the other; 
and the fingered citron of China, which 
is very large, and is placed on the table 
by the Celestials rather for its exquisite 
fragrance than for its flavor. 

An orange tree will bear fruit till 150 
years old, and there are recorded in- 
stances of orange trees bearing when 
500 years old. One in Rome has been 
bearing 675; another was planted jn 
1278. One in Seville is 520 years, and 
others in different parts of Spain are 350 
years old. In Malta and Naples 15,000 
oranges have been picked from one 
single tree, and Mr. C. H. Wilcox tells 
of one in the Sandwich Islands that was 
estimated to bear 20,000. In two in- 
stances in southern Europe 38,000 were 
picked from one tree. 

In Florida alone there are over thirty- 
three varieties of sweet oranges, not to 
mention the ‘natural stock,” which is 
larger and handsomer fruit than the 
Sweet orange, and it is excellent for 
orangeade and marmalade, but, being 
very sour, is seldom shipped north. The 
town of Waldo, Florida, claims to have 
the largest orange tree in the world. It 
was planted eighty-six years ago, and 
its dimensions are: Height, 34 feet; 
spread of branches from tip to tip, 58 
feet; and girth one foot above the base 
of trunk, 9 feet and 2 inches. It has 
borne more than 12,000 oranges in one 
season. The American orange industry 
evidently has a bright future. Fruit of 
the American growth has been intro- 
duced into England, and proving a 
financial success, shipments have also 
been made to Holland, Belgium and 
northern Germany. The _ culture of 
oranges has grown enormously in Flor- 
ida since 1885, when the yield was less 
than 1,000,000 boxes. An increase of 
more than five hundred per cent. was 
made in the succeeding eight years. 
Florida is now able to supply all Europe 
with oranges.and have enough left for 
home consumption. 

Some of the striking curiosities at 
the citric exhibition at Los Angeles, 
Cal., a while since, were horse cars 
apparently made of oranges, a clock 
tower, twenty-four feet high, composed 
of oranges, lemons, limes and raisins, a 
model of the San Gabriel mission made 
of small fragrant Tangerine oranges. 

One of the most interesting features 
around the grounds of the department 
of agriculturé at Washington is an 
orange tree which now stands in 4a 
glass house close to the main build- 
ing. The history of the tree is interest- 
ing. In 1870 the late Mr. Saunders, the 
sovernment expert on pomology, 
learned that delicious seedless oranges 
were being grown in Brazil. He %b- 
tained some of the budding fruit from 4 
United States consul, and from it the 
small seedlings were raised for dis- 
tribution. The tree in the glass house 
to-day is the only one of the original 
lot to survive, and many experiments 
have been made with its branches. Fin- 
ally a perfect tree was obtained, and 
seedlings were sent to Florida and to 
California. The Florida trees died, 
while those in California flourished. 
Thus the navel, or seedless orange owes 
its existence to the tree now fostered 
by the department of. agriculture. 

Orange-flower water is not manufac- 
tured in Sorrento, the plantations not 
being extensive enough to make this 
species of industry profitable. It is, 
therefore, monopolized by Calabria and 
Sicily. 

Bees are often kept where there are 
orange plantations. If maintained on 2 
large scale great profits may be 0ob- 
tained, as the very best honey is made 
from the flowers°of the citron and the 
crange, which are the same in shapé, 
size, color and odor. All the honey 
made in Sorrento smells and tastes of 
the ravishing perfume of the orange- 
flowers, and it has become classical 45 
the best that is produced, analogous 
to the honey of Hymettus. 

There is no part of the orange-tree 
or the citron-tree which does not yield 
its share of profits. The fruit, the flower, 
the leaf, and finally the wood of the 
worn out tree itself, are all items of 
profit to the planter; and, in connec- 
tion with their culture, can be carried 
cn another industry equally as profit- 
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able, which requires but a small outlay, 
and is dependent only on the mainte- 
nance of the bees and the blooming of 
the orange-flowers. The outlay, the 
time, and the labor involved in the culti- 
yation of acid fruits are very much 
less, comparatively, than that involved 
by other branches of agriculture pecu- 
liar to mild climates. 

In our land—the southern states—we 
have vast groves of these fruits, and 
the great point is to bring the culture 
of them to perfection. It has well been 
said that “the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of our country to the utmost of all 
its great agricultural capabilities’ will 
form one of the most powerful bul- 
warks against poverty and dependence 
upon foreign nations.” 





This morning two hunters from this 
city, with dogs, shot twenty-five rab- 
bits within two hours, and another man 
got eight rabbits and a fox without 
using either gun or dog. John Dorgan, 
an aged resident of Rockville, who never 
shot a gun in his life started out this 
morning to get a rabbit for dinner. He 
carried a pick and shovel, with the idea 
of tracking a rabbit to a hole in the 
ground and digging it out. He suc- 
ceeded in finding rabbit tracks and 
traced them to a hole. 

After digging for half an hour, he 
came upon a red fox, which he killed 
with a blow with the pick. Certain 
that there was also a rabbit in the 
hole, he kept on digging, and finally 
discovered eight of the furry animals 
tightly jammed in the hole. It is be- 
lieved that the fox had chased the 
rabbits into the hole, but had been 
unable to reach them. 








: California Privet hedge at the residence of Dr. D. C. Gustish near Philadelphia, Ohio. California 
Privet is the most popular hedge plant of the present day. It is almost evergreen, holding its foliage green 


nearly all winter. 


It is hardy, and I have never seen it attacked by any insect. 


It may be grown asa low 


or a high hedge, being controlled by annual pruning. When allowed full growth it has beautiful blossoms, 
something like the lilac. if 


It is va 
along the front walk, as shown in the above photograph. 
tractive hedge. 


able for dividing lines between village and city lots, or for planting 
Yellow Cedar or Arbor Vitz also makes an at- 


Where a high screen is desired nothing is better than poplar trees, kept headed back each 
season, by cutting back the tops. 





Is There a Santa Claus? 


No Santa Claus? 


reindeer team—not always, you know— straight by the chimney route? 
but what does it matter? 


indeed 


Yes, my little man, 
there is a Santa Claus, thank God! 
world would 
one. It 
ways wear a 


children and grownup people beam with 
happiness all day long. 


The And shall I tell you a secret which 


be poor without * did not learn at the postoffice, but it 
is true that he does not al- 


is true all the same—of how you can 


white beard and drive a always be sure your letters go to him 


Claus with the big, 


It is 


He is Santa this: Send along with them a friendly 


loving, Christmas thought for the boy you don’t like; for 
heart, for all that; Santa Claus with the Jack who punched you, 
kind thoughts for every one that make was mean to you. 


or Jim who 
The meaner he was 


the harder do you resolve to make it 
up; not to bear him a grudge. . That is 
the stamp for the letter to Santa. No- 
Lody can stop it, not even a cross- 
draught in the chimney, when it has 
that on. 


Because—don’t you know, Santa Claus 
is the spirit of Christmas; and ever and 
ever sO many years ago when the dear 
little baby was born after whom we 
call Christmas and was cradled in the 
manger out in the stable because there 
was not room in the inn, that spirit 
come into the world to soften the hearts 
of men and make them love one an- 
other. Therefore, that is the mark of 
the spirit to this day Don’t let any- 
body or anything rub it out. Then the 
rest doesn’t matter. Let them tear 
Santa’s white beard off at the Sunday 
school festival and growl in his bear- 
skin coat. These are only his disguises. 
The steps of the real Santa Claus you 
can trace all through the world as 
you have done here with me and when 
you stand in the last of his tracks you 
will find the Blessed Babe of Bethlehem 
smiling a welcome to you. For then 
you will be home. 


oO. 
Gpaaeeen 





A young map fell into a state of coma, 
but recovered before his friends had 
buried him. One of them asked what 
it felt like to be dead. 

‘“‘Dead!”’ he exclaimed, “I wasn’t dead. 
And I knew I wasn’t, because my feet 
were cold and I was hungry.” 

“But how did that make you sure?” 

“Well, I knew that if I were in heaven 
I shouldn’t be hungry, and if I were in 
the other place my feet wouldn’t be 
cold.”’ 
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The First Electric Railroad to Tap 
the Wealth of the Great Northwest ocyesTER 


Yes, the Dan Patch Electric Railroad, running from Minneapolis 
to Rochester, and back from Lakeville to St. Paul. 

P Iam not merely ‘‘thinking”’ of building this Railroad; I am really 
building it now—grading on the first section is about completed and we 
have started grading on the last division from Owatonna to Rochester. 

Iam working to make this the best-constructed and biggest divi- 
dend-paying Electric Railroad in the country. High-class Electric 
Roads from New York to Spokane are great money-makers. I tell you 
all about it in my Big Book. This is the second time I have given the 

ople a chance toshare with me—my other enterprise paid 8 per cent 
in less than one year—the dividend checks were mailed out on June Ist. 

Now is your chance toshare with me in this enterprise—the great- 
est of them all. I will give you $1,000 in voting stock in addition to a small 

I want tosend you the estimated net-profit statement, 

showing how a $5,000 investment grows to $17,280.00. How a $1,000 in- 






DODGE 


7 ar 1sson 


M. W. SAVAGE, President, Minneapclis, Minn. 





Big Money-Makers| 


I Am Building the Dan Patch Electric Railroad and Offer You 
This Opportunity to Make Money With Me in This Enterprise 


1 WILL GIVE YOU $1000 IN VOTING STOCK, FREE, 
IN ADDITION TO YOUR SMALL INVESTMENT. 


I nity that ever came to your notice—I firmly believe it and 
have backed up my belief by a $100,009 investment myself. 


chance to talk with you a little while. 


If you've got some money that you want to place where it will 
you want to invest a little each 
month out of your income, just pin your faith to me for a little 
while until Ican lay before you an investment proposition that 
strikes me as a great, big money-maker for the people, and the in- 
disputable facts bear me out inmy judgment—I want you to have 
all the facts and then I believe you will want to put your money 


bring you big returns, or if 










where it will work for you, and you only. 


lar or never write me again. 


for you. 


Now, just a minute, while I give you a few facts. Perhaps nine 
out of ten readers of this paper know me already, but to those who 


do not, I want to say that I've been doing a national and inter- 
national business out of Minneapolis for the past 22 years. 

My business is now the largest of its kind inthe world— 
made so by the continued patronage of nearly three million 
thinking, progressive, hard-working farmers and stock- 
raisers. 

These people are my friends and customers—many 
have already invested in my newenterprise—some from 
your own State and from every State in the Union and 
every Province in Canada. 

I have built up a‘number of big enterprises here in 
the Northwest and now I'm building the biggest of 


Dan Patch 





| 
O 


anxious for you to have my new Book, ‘Why Wall Street 


Don’t be backward about sending for these books. I 
want you to have them and they won't cost you a cent aif 
¢ 


and for no one else. Send for the two books 
now. 


& ¢ 


BELIEVE I can show youthe best electric investment opportu- 


don't, want you to say “‘yes’’ or ‘‘no”’ until you give me a 


Now, the first thing to do is to send for my big 40-page ‘‘Book 
of Electric Railroad Facts,"’ which I'll mail you free, and at the 
same time I also send you my other Book called, ‘‘Why WallStreet 
Rules With The People’s Money.'’ When you get these two books, 
which contain all the facts about the Dan Patch Electric Railroad 
and about me, personally, then I'm willing for you to sit in the 
quiet of your home and pass judgment on the whole proposition. 

I just want you to have these two free books that will open 
your eyes about banks and Wall Street and investments in general; 
and when you get these two books I'll take my chances on whether 
you'll say, ‘‘Savage is wrong” or ‘Savage is right,”” and it won't 
interfere with our feelings or friendship if you never invest a dol- 
I offer you these two béoks free— 
I want to show you how you can make your money work and earn 


Electric Railroad Fe sana, 


vestment grows to $3,456.00 in a single operating year. Howa$500in- 
vestment grows to $1,728.00, and a $100 investment increases to > 
$345.60 in a single operating year. This information is contained 

in my Big Book of Electric Railroad Facts. I want youto have 9 

it even though you never invest a dollar, and I am especially 


Rules With The People’s Money.” % 


—they are free—some of these Wall Street secrets 

will open your eyes. I want you to see how the 

people's money works for Wall street. I want to Name... .ccoccecccccccvercvcccvescccessccvece 
show you how to make your money work for you 


Post Off1CO. .ccc.cccccccccces soccccccccces--cocse 


Rais ccnena akevenssenn 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Savage, 

€ President 

Dan Patch 
Electric 


Dear Mr. Savage:—I 

don’t know whether I'll 

invest any money or not, 

but would like to have you 

¢ send me your two Books—with- 

& out any obligation on my part— 

“Book Of Electric Railroad Facts” 

and “Why Wall Street Rules With 
the People’s Mouey,”’ 


See eerseeeeeSeseeesesse eseeee 
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Reputation 
Over sixty - five 
years’ reputation is 
back of every yard of 


Simpson -Eddystone 
Silver-Grey Prints 
These exceptional 

calicoes are widely. 


ueccenter?* 


used for cotton 
dresses because of 
their fast color, 
pretty designs and 
enduring quality of 
cloth. 


If your dealer hasn't Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints write us his name. 
We'll help him supply you. 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 


Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 
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April Showers, 
for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. F. M. Sours. 


Flowers of spring, come again! 
Birds that sing, let refrain, 

Carol over field and mountain 

Break above cascade and fountain, 
Cheer and brighten everything! 
Flowers and birds—we call it, “Spring.” 


Written 


O’er the flowers, sunny hours 
Weary even bursting flowers. 
Over all the happy story 
Shines the sun in all his glory; 
And they wither, by and by 
Neath the blue of April sky. 


Then it lowers; then it pours; 
Afterwhile the glad bird soars. 
Trying with its joy to cover, 
Is the rainbow, spanning over; 
And the blossoms lift their heads, 
Bluer blues, and brighter reds. 


Clouds are low, friends, you know, 

And perhaps the storm-winds blow. 
You forget that bending over 
Fields of ferns or of red clover, 

Love makes all the dewdrops fall 

Just to cheer and freshen all. 


The Home Orchard, 

Gabriel MHiester Tells Pennsylvania 
Farmers How to Have Good 
Fruit on the Farm. 

Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Mr. Hiester is a most successful com- 
mercial fruit grower with orchards in 
Dauphin and Perry counties, Pa. He 
is regarded as one of the leading au- 
thorities in the state on the questions 











RUBBER STAMP 


with your name and address, | 
This is a valuable premium. 
It is a nickel-plated machine 
which you can carry in the} 
cket, with self-inking rub- | 
er type, which stamps your | 
name and address on envel- | 
opes, letter heads, etc., so | 
that your letters cannot go | 
astray. 
OUR OFFER: Send us 
_ two new subscribers at 50c. 
per year exch, and we will 
send you the rubber stamp 
with your nameand address 


(Write your name and address 


in it, pole. resi 
plainly.) GREEN’s Fruit GrowEk, Rochester, N.Y. 


French Asparagus, Hungarian Raps- 
berries, Strawberries, Cal. Privet. 
Rare Shrubs, etc. Artistically illus- 
trated leaflet free. 


S. L. de FABRY, Grower, Little Silver, N. J. | 

















f You Want to Know 


THE BEST FARM PAPER 


Send 10 cents for 10 Weeks. 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 315 Pearl St., New York. 


8 AovenTising oun, WATS! 2, Chveg 
secure tert. A.W.SCOTT,COHOES,N.Y¥. 
rT Lovely Postals roc. Silk, Perfumed, Floral, Easter. Love 
1 scenes. American Art Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
PATENTS ington, D.C. Books free. High- 
est references. Best results, 
LOOSE CHAIR ROUNDS 
=a Put one of my little chair fasteners in 
ee that round. Guaranteed. 50 prepaid, 15c. 
J. N. HIERONYMUS, Fairbury, Ills. 


HARDY “POMEROY” 
ENGLISH WALNUT TREES.) 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
ENGLISH WALNUT FARM, A. C. POMEROY, LOCKPORT, N.Y. | 


450000 FREES 


200 varieties. Also Grapes, Small Fruitecte. lov 
stoc ine, >. 28am c ; 
— ae rong EW1s RORSCH & SON, Fredonia, N.Y. 


LET ME START YOU IN BUSINESS! 

I will furnish the advertising matter and the plans. I 
want one sincere, earnest man in every townand township. 
Farmers, Mechanics, Builders, Small Business Men. 
Anyone anxious to improve his condition. Address, | 
Department D 70. Commercial Democracy, Elyria, Ohio. 


TOOLS FOR GCAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y¥. 


NEW SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY CARRIE 


Is a live propesition for up-to-date people. It 
is smeving a wonderful MONEY MAKER. 
Kach year growing in popularity with the 
best fruit growers. Write us to-day for full 
description. (Name this paper.) 

ELLIOT & REDPATH 
1412 W. 47th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 













































Peary Makes a New Discovery. 


Finds out that recent development of | 
the talking machine has been wonderful, 
and makes a record. — : 

At the height of a typical New Jersey | 
blizzard, which to him was probably like | 
a midsummer day, Commander Robert | 
E. Peary came to Camden and made a} 
record for the Victor Talking Machine | 
Company. The famous explorer was as-| 
tonished at the great strides made in| 
the talking-machine industry during the| 
last two years he had been in the Arctic} 
regions, and he was so greatly impressed | 
with the absolute perfection of the Victor 
and with the fact that it afforded him 
an unequaled opportunity to tell to the 
world the story of the discovery of the 
North Pole, that he not only made a 
record telling of his thrilling journey but 
gave the Victor the exclusive right to 
issue them. The Commander’s talk is 
delivered in his usual vigorous style, is 
remarkably clear and distinct, and ex- 
tremely impressive. His modest nature} 








asserts itself in this record, for not once 
in the course of his four-minute talk has 
he used the word “I.” 





| being Northern Spy, 


| Montmorency 
|} and best*for preserves. 


that confront the practical grower. A 
summary of Mr. Hiester’s remarks 
follows: 

The farmer of to-day must give his 
family every possible comfort. He must 
make the farm attractive in spite of 
comparative isolation. An abundance 
of fruit at all seasons is one of the most 
potent factors in accomplishing this re- 
sult. It is possible to have apples every 
day in the year and varieties should 
be selected with this in view. The re- 
quirements will be quite different from 
those of the commercial orchardist. 

The old fashioned Early Harvest is 
the best very early apple. From the 
time the fruit is as 1arge as a walnut 
it yields the best of pies and sauce. 
Yellow Transparent will supply us un- 
til Oldenburg comes in. Then we have 
the best of all summer apples, the 
Summer Rambo, which keeps us sup- 
plied until Smokehouse begins to drop. 
This is Harrisburg’s pet apple. Hardly 
anything else can be sold during its 


|} season. Smokehouse carries us through 


to the winter apples. Of these there 
are many good ones, chief among them 
King, Baldwin, 


| Winter Rambo, Grimes Golden, and 
Stayman Winesap. In addition to 
these there are usually a few local 


favorites of which a few will be wanted. 

Early peaches are not at their best 
in Pennsylvania. Rot is a most serious 
pest. The earliest good variety is Cross 


| Early, a white peach with a red cheek. 


Then Mountain Rose, another white 
fleshed fruit. The Elberta is of high 
quality if allowed to ripen. It gets its 
name as the “Ben Davis of peaches” 
because it is so often picked green for 
distant markets. It is a good canner, 
hardy, and an abundant bearer. If for 
no other reason, plant it because it 
may give fruit when all the rest fail. 
Globe comes next with the highest 
quality, though a shy bearer. These 
are followed by Crawford Late, Smock 
and Fox Seedling. 

Watch for yellows. When a tree is 
affected, take it out and burn it and do 
it quickly. 

The cherry is the fruit of all others 
most attractive to the children. But 
it is often necessary to plant enough 
to feed the birds of the neighborhood 
and hope to enjoy the rest. Early 
Richmond is the best sour cherry, 
though it rots easily. The stone sticks 
to the stem, making seeding easy. 
is the richest, sourest, 
English Morel- 
lo is a good sweet. Black Tartarian is 
large, hardy, and an abundant bearer. 


| Ide is a dark red cherry of fine flavor 
| that possesses the very desirable qual- 


ity of standing wet weathér. Oxhearts 
are favorites with the youngsters. 

Of plums the German Prune, Green 
Gage, and Damson make a good home 
planting. The curculio is troublesome, 
but may be controlled by spraying the 
leaves as they come out with a solution 
of arsenate of lead, 3 pounds in 50 
gallons of water, or with paris green, 
% pound; molasses, 1 quart; lime, 3 
pounds; water, 50 gallons. The insect 
feeds for a short time on the leaves and 
so gets the poison. 

Duchess is a fine pear, best grown 
on dwarf stock. Bartlett is hard to 
beat for eating out of hand or for 
canning. Tyson is a sweet, yellow pear, 
with a red cheek. It ripens on the tree 
and the children soon make a path 
in that direction. Seckel is the most 
luscious that grows. Howell is fine 
grained and buttery, white fleshed, of 
good quality, and an excellent canner. 


zood looker. Clairgeau is very late. 
Larns is a little yellow sweet pear and 
one of the finest to eat out of hand. 
It pays to care for the home orchard. 
You cannot get crops of fruit from an 
crchard that is under the farm rota- 
tion and is not specially fed. Prune, 
spray, fertilize. The fertilizer should 
be rich in phosphoric acid and potash, 
with enough nitrogen to secure eight 
or ten inches annual growth. If the 
orchard is old and neglected, prune it 
severely and treat it well. Make the 
home orchard yield enough extra fruit 
to pay expenses, while it supplies the 
family and friends with the very best 
of horticulture’s products.—Paul Work. 





oO we 
Planting Roses. 
Planting.—Spring planting is invari- 
ably preferable to fall setting, says 
“Rural New Yorker.” Budded roses 
should be set deep, with the bud at least 
three inches below surface, that roots 
from the budded portion may form; 
then too if bush should be badly frozen, 
or otherwise damaged to the ground 
line, the vital part is safe under ground 
and will put forth new shoots, but not 
so if bud is wholly above ground, as 
they are too frequently set, which lat- 
ter is a hazardous practice and the 
dangers such a rose is heir to are in- 
deed numerous. Upon arrival of bushes 
from nursery they should be well, but 
carefully pruned, and if not nice and 
fresh they may be wonderfully revived 
by burying root and branch in damp 
soil from one day to a week. In set- 
ting roses, the soil if fairly dry should 
be firmly packed around roots and hole 
filled to within three inches of surface, 
then filled with water, say twice and 
later leveled up with loose dirt. Or bet- 
ter mulched with any handy material, 
such as old chips, which are ideal and 
almost a life guaranty if that meddle- 
some farm hen will desist in her in- 
herent inquisitive tendencies of sticking 
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her toes and nose into private enter. 
prises. Watering freely during drought 
is important, especially the first season, 

Pruning.—At planting time the bush 
is severely, but judiciously pruned, both 
top and bottom. With a sharp knife 
(pruning shears bruise and crush too 
much) the top part is cut back, depend- 
ing on apparent vigor and vitality, from 
one to three best canes and each of 
these canes is cut back from one to 
three buds each. This may appear like 
heroic treatment, at this stage, yet the 
life of bush may hinge here. All bruiseq 
or mangled roots are cut off, also large 
roots are fresh cut, slantingly, at an 
angle of 45 degrees, in such a manner 
that cut surface will be down and con- 
tact at once with moist soil. The bush 
thus handled will more readily absorp 
moisture, somewhat similar as some cut 
flowers do, which are surprisingly pro- 
longed if ends of stems are daily fresh 
cut and water renewed. Later pruning 
is only to take out weak and unruly 
sprouts to keep the bush in balance, 

—_—_—__—— — 





Sweet Peas.—Annual sweet peas have 
already been great favorites, particu- 
larly with the ladies, says “Orchard and 


Garden.” They are all beautiful, some 
however, being more fragrant than 
others. They are easily grown, but 


sometimes wither away just as they are 
coming into bloom. This is chiefly ow- 
ing to shallow planting. Being moisture- 
loving plants, they dry off when over- 
taken by the hot summer’s sun or a 
drought. The peas or seed should be 
put in early, and about three inches 
deep. _ No soil should be drawn up to 
the plants, but it should be kept mellow. 
The young plants are often injured and 
sometimes killed by careless staking, 


oO. 
‘0 


Photographs of orchards and of 
crchard operations, such as spraying 
and pruning, are wanted for publica- 
tion in these columns. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower Patterns: 


3184—Girl’s and Child’s Sack Apron. 5 
sizes, 4 to 12. 

3192—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 4 sizes, 32 
to 44, 


3189—Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress, clos- 
ing at left side-front seam and having 
an attached Nine-Gored Skirt. 7 sizes, 
32 to 44. 

3195—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 7 


44, 

3208—Child’s Coat with removable shield, 
4 sizes, 2 to 8. 

3199—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, with long or 
three-quarter sleeves. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 

3186—Child’s Dress, with high or low 
oa ont long or short sleeves. 4 sizes, 

to 8. 


Patterns 10c, each. Order pattern 


sizes, 32 to 


3204—Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes, 4 to 12. 

3194—Boys’ Russian Suit, with detached 
Eton collar, and Knickerbockers. 4 
sizes, 2 to 5. 

3211—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 6 sizes, 32 to 


42. 
3200—Ladies’ Semi-Princess 
sizes, 32 to 40. 
3197—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt with box- 
plaited flounce. 5 sizes, 22 to 30 
3182—-Misses’ Semi-Princess Dress, with 
applied plastron and an attached Five- 
Gored Skirt. 3 sizes, 13 to 17. 
3201—Ladies’ Six-Gored Skirt, having in- 
serted side panels. 6 sizes, 22 to 382. 
3205—Ladies’ One-Piece Work Apron. 4 
sizes, 32 to 44. 


by number, and give size in inches. 


Dress. 5 


| Sheldon is late and good, but not a Address Green’s Fruit Grower Oo., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sum Signs ov Spring. 
for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Unkel Dudley. . 


Dame Natur’s butiful white robe 
Is getting ful ov holes; 

An’ the wether is sum warmer here 
Than at the frozen poles. 


Written 


The robin now begins tu rob 
The airth ov litul worms; 
The bluburd luks mos awful blu, 


Out in the kold spring storms. 


The old frogs sing an’ the tadpols al 
Wigul thair tales fur joy; 

Thar’s a nawty wink in the maidun’s eye, 
And a hoop from the vilage boy. 


Nabur small soul is castin’ roun 
Tu borer garden seed; 

And soulles men hev turnd thair kine 
Out tu fros bitun feed. 





“OV Nutmeg’s”’ Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 


No Reflections. 
Spring is the best of all the year, 

When everything is green; 

The things that grow out of the earth, 

Of course, is what I mean, 

The plow is a good implament and a 
good investment. 

Sometimes a square deal is a long 
time gittin’ round. 

They is no greater joy than livin’, 
ef yew live right. 

“Pollertics make strange bedfellers,”’ 
they say, but so do big corporations. 

A penny saved is a penny spent, with 
a good many people. 

Tainted money is jest like ev’ry other 
kind ef yew don’t know it. 

Ef we on’y couldn’t remember jest 
the things we’d like tew forgit! 

It is all right tew be a bird pervidin’ 
yew are an early one. 

Chickens don’t allus come home tew 
roost, but thet ain’t no fault uv the 
chickens. 

Mebbie yew can’t spile a rotten aig, 
but cold storage kin spile a good one. 

Where there’s a will there’s a lawyer 
an’ twenty or more relatives on either 
side. 

Lookin’ fur airships is a fust rate 
thing fur helpin’ the weeds along in the 
garden, 

Money will make the mare go a good 
deal faster ef it’s put intew an auty- 
mobile. 

The good men dew will live after 
them, an’ some uv the bad they dew 
will go ahead uv them. 

Some peoples’ idee uv a good time 
seems tew be tew spile the good times 
uv others. 

A bird in a henyard is wuth tew in 
the market, ef she happens tew be 
layin’ some. 

Take all the advice thet is offered 
yew, then run it threw yewr common- 
sene winnowin’ machine. 

The man who bets his bottom dol- 
lar gen’ly finds it purty clus tew the 
top uv his pocket. 

On a cracker bar’l in a grocery store 
is a good place tew set an’ explain why 
farmin’ doesn’t pay. 

The ol’ oxcart may be slow an’ all 
thet, but it never gits a hotbox, or hez 
a head-on collision. 

It’s no time tew say, “sweets tew the 
sweet” when yew are handin’ yewr 
neighbor’s wife a mess uv pieplant. 

The man in pollertics who says thet 
the office seeks him wants tew remem- 
ber thet it takes somethin’ besides the 
office tew elect him. 

It is more blessed tew give than tew 
receive, an’ try tew remember thet 
when yew are tryin’ tew hear what 
is bein’ said on yewr line. 

A true son uv the soil is one who 
sticks by his mother through thick an’ 
thin, an’ then she in turn takes good 
care uv him ef she hez been well kept 
up. 

A Happy Medium. 
I wouldn’t care to be as rich 
As some rich men I see, 


%An’ yet I wouldn’t want to be 
As poor as what I be. 


oO. 





Woman is God’s Great Gift to Man. 

tev. J. Aspinwall C. McCuaig, of New 
York, addressed a large audience of men 
last night at Y. M. C. A. Music hall 
on the subject of ‘‘Man’s Relation to 
Woman.” The whole trend of the lec- 
ture, which held every man present for 
nearly an hour and a half, was to ele- 
vate his thoughts in regard to woman. 

Among other things, the speaker 
said: “The advancement. of woman de- 
pends upon the enlightenment of man. 
Men stand in their investigations and 
struggles toward a higher civilization 
as an advance column before mothers, 
sisters, wives and daughters. 

“Woman is by nature dependent upon 
man. The constitution of human life 
is not every man for himself and every 
woman for herself, but every man and 
all men for every woman and all 
women. 

It was claimed that while in certain 
respects man has priority to woman, 
there is a sense in which woman has 
superiority to man, in beauty of form, 
in flash of thought, and in daintiness of 





tles without your risking a cent. THIS $10. 


months’ use or for the 810.25, 


will mail you illustrates and descri 
pion “Dan Patch Washer.” IF 


OR ON YOUR OWN TERMS, FOR WASHER ONLY. 


Of My Famous Champion ‘ 


every six months. Mail me the Free Coupon 





Also 4 Months’ Free Trial_ 


[$10.25 FREE 


For introduction, Without any Work or Canvassing 


1 want to Send You This $10.25, Absolutely Free, in High-Ciass Household Necessi- 
.28 TOBE YOURS 

YOU KEEP OR RETURN MY WASHER AFTER 4 MONTHS’ FREE TRIA 
this 810.25 Free Offer to induce you to let me send you one of my “Dan Patch Wash- 
ers” At Once on4 Months’ Free Trial without note or security, without references and 
with my Return Agreement, that if it is not the Easiestand Fastest Washer you 
ever saw, you can Return It after 4 Months of hardest washings, and receive 
credit in full, and you will not pay me one cent for the machine, for the 4 
ould I dare do this unless it was a Champion 
Washer! Fora Quick Trial I offer to send you 810.25, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE andat once, in every-day, high-class ousehold necessities 
that willsave rn #10.25 Spot Cash. The large Illustrator that I 
1 bes all of the different Home 

Necessities I will give you, and gives all details about my Cham- 
THE FOUR MONTHS’ FREE 

TRIAL IS SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN PAY ME MONTHLY, 


THE EASIEST AND FASTEST WASHER IN THE WORLD 


has broken down the health of more women than all other household labor. There are more martyrs at the washtub today than heathen .Y 
Rome ever baited in acentury of arenas. Women dread wash-day because it means backache and tiredarms. My Champion*Dan Patch Washer’ washes clean 
just like human hands, and it isso very easy to keep in motion that you can sit and read a book while doing your washing with one hand.” N 


I Pay You The $10.25 to Test It 4 Months Free in Your Own Home 


A Child can even work the “Dan Patch Washer” with one hand while sitting in a chair readi 4 Ww -f is Champion. 
Ladies’ and Children’s great favorite and the Fastest Harness-Horse C ~ norm ig eter en or Washer" So ee 


pion the world has ever seen. My “ 

easiest to work—easiest on clothes and the fastest washer in the world. Return it tome after Four months of hardest.washing if not perfectly satisfactory. It is as 

perfect in its class as Dan Patch isin hisclass. The “Dan Patch Washer” will save you Time, Soap, Labor, Money and Backaches. It makes wash-day a pleasure in- 

stead of a constant dread, and quickly and easily washes clothes snow-white. It cannot tear off buttons, it cannot tear the finest of fabrics and it will save you its price 
jay and I will mail my large Illustrator, showing the “Dan Patch Washer” in all of its py and also showing the 

610.25 cash value I will send you free for your home. I will also mail you, Free, the Two Splendid Pictures of Dan Patch (1:55). You coul 

EMBOSSED PHOTOGRAPHS OF DAN PATCH (1.55) at any bookstore for less than One Dollar. i mail them to you absolutely free, and with postage paid. 


Address—The M. W. SAVAGE FACTORIES, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pictures of 
Dan Patch 
(1:56) 
Mailed Free? 
One shows Dan 
Patch hitched to a 
sleigh full of small a 
children. I own Dan vs 
Patch (1:55), and will 
mail you these pictures, 
ee, if you mail me the . 
free coupon. , 


M. W. Savage. . * 


n Patch Washer” is the best made—most durable— 


not buy these Extra Large, 














sensibility. 


The Washer That Gan Wash a Tub of Clothes Snow White in 1:55 (PTY FIVE Scots) | 





“Woman is the most perfect vision 
of loveliness from the hand of the great 
Creator. Her thought is like the leap- 
ing of the stag from cliff to cliff. Man 
thinks by succession of thoughts. 
Woman thinks as by inspiration. Her 
outward beauty and flash of intellect 
are but the index of an inner glory—a 
delicacy, sensibility and susceptibility— 
that never grows old.” 

Mr. McCuaig emphatically declared 
that man’s relationship to woman has 
its origin and virtue in God. 

“Side by side with God man first saw 
woman. Only in the light of God is 
woman rightly seen. All her charms 
shine there. .In any other light man 
sees her with but partial vision. Brought 
by God to man she is the embodiment 
of choicest earthly blessing. She is a 
revelation of joy in her coming. She is 
society for the heart. She is the im- 
pulse of another life. Her virtues ex- 
pand with her motherhood. She is the 
queen whose rule is the home. If pros- 
perity comes she makes it worth having. 
If failure and poverty knock at the door 
her resources are boundless. To indus- 
try and frugality she adds patience and 
hope and cheer. In the crisis of death 
she takes by the hand the man who 
should have led her heavenward and 
points him to God. When there is noth- 
ing more to do she prays. She is God’s 
gift to man—a loving, trusting, helping 
wife.” 

“How did you get so rich?” was asked 
of a multi-millionaire, according to the 
story. 

“By appearing to have money when 
I had none, and appearing not to have 
it when I had,” was the reply. 
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The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughly practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
successful farmers in all parts of the United States, 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 
Stories and the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. Every member of every farmer’s family should 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the New YorK TRIBUNE FARMER is $1.00 per year. 


Our readers tell us that"Green’s Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes. 
For nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. That we have 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 
lication in the world. 

Regular price of Green’s Fruit; Grower is $1.00 for three years. 
New York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 









































and Trim any Garment, includin 
The re 
the FREE-BOOK coupon, now. 


We Will 
A 8 SETTA e 
This handsome book sent free. 
published is proving to be.of great value to thousands of women who have 
At an expense of thousands of dollars this College has 
hted books to advertise the American System of Dressmaking, 
and, while they last, will send you a — free. Write for it day. One copy only to each 
woman. Requests filled in order received. 


Learn Dressmaking <o 


‘secured a copy of it. 
published 100,000 of these copyrig 


aed yourself to 
your home 
~eair ie <' start in 
eg business for your- 

At Home By Mattlsci. These lessons 
er commen enable you to 
dress better at one-half the usual cost. 
System is most simple and complete. These lessons 
will teach you to Design, Draft, Cut, Fit, Make. Drape 
children’s clothing. 

lar diploma issued to all who graduate. 









The American 


Use 






Pesaeasemsssatesaiatascsons sss 


$25 $40 WEEK FOR WOMEN 
THIS BooK SENTF REE TELLS How 


Women who want to work at home, who want to turn their spare 
moments into ready cash, will find this the greatest opportunity ever offered _ 
them. Hundreds and thousands of women, whom we have taught the Ameri- 
can System of Dressmaking, will tell you they are earning and saving much 
more than they ever dreamed they would be able to do before taking our 
course of instruction. You can do quite as well as they have done. 


Teach You to Your Own Satisfaction 

















Our new book on dressmaking recently 


This Coupon Will Bring Your Book Free 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING 
556 Commerce Bank Building, Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 
Please send me free book and explain how I can learn to do my own 
sewing, become a professional dressmaker, and qualify for a good income. 


CUE TO WIN iain ood... oc cc entecds cess ccccesctces ccsctecccccesccccsscesss esse ! 
Street and NO.........ccceeeserceececesceccccsrsccesscecseescseescseseserceees 1 
Box No............ -R. F.D. Now .......00005 SEAlO.....corcessccessee wn if 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








The upper photograph is that of O. L. Roberts 
and wife of Ohio, sitting on their porch which is beau- 
tified by a vine of the Clematis Paniculata, a white 
clematis of great beauty, one of the easiest of all 
clematis to succeed with. The lower photograph is 
that of a hardy Hydrangea bush which should be on 
o home grounds of every reader of Green’s Fruit 

rower, 








What Fruits Shall I Plant on My Farm? 


Mr. J. D. Whipple, of Pa., writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower that he has a 
farm located on the border of a pros- 
perous village. He is 43 years old and 
has seven children, aged from 3 to 17 
years, the oldest a boy. The boy takes 
more naturally to fruit growing than 
the other children. He has now three 
acres devoted to fruits which are profit- 
able. His farm of forty-five acres is 
paid for. He is thinking of planting 
twenty acres of this farm to fruits. 
Part of it is covered with a brush and 
second growth and has never been 
plowed. He left standing 600 chestnut 
trees, 300 hickory nut trees and 150 
large thorn apple trees. He _ asks 
whether the thorn apples and nut trees 
can be grafted to improve varieties of 
apples and nuts. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I have not seen 
the apple grafted on thorn apple trees. 
All the nut trees can be grafted but 
it requires great skill to graft nut trees. 
I advise that you secure an experienced 
nut tree grafter for this work. I have 
no grafts to spare of improved nuts. 
Some of this land would doubtiess be 
suitable for apple trees if it were 
thoroughly cleared a year or two in 
advance’ of planting. The land still 
higher up would seem to be a good 
location for peach trees which do bet- 
ter on elevations than elsewhere. In- 
stead of buying more land as you pro- 
pose I advise that you develop and en- 
rich the land you already have aiming 
to grow double the crop per acre 
whether of fruit or farm crops. 

Whenever I hear of a farmer with a 
family of children such as you have, it 
occurs to me that small fruit growing 
could be made remarkably profitable 
as the children could become interested 
in the plantations of strawberry, rasp- 
berry, blackberry, currant and goose- 
berry and pick a‘“large portion of the 
fruit: I advise that your boy who is 
interested in fruit have an acre or two 
to plant t& small fruigs which will come 
into bearing quickly while_he is waitiug 
for the orchard trees to get larger and 
bear fruit. 


Do Trees Sleep? 


I am asked whether plants, vines and 
trees sleep. My reply is that year by 
year we are learning that there is close 
similarity between the vegetable and 
animal kingdom. Scientists tell us that 
there was a time in the early history 
of the world when all living things 
could not be classed either as vegetable 
or animal, but were a combination of 
both. In this sense man is brother to the 
melon, apple, chestnut and oak. Scien- 
tific men are almost ready to concede 
that the leaves of trees and plants have 
sensibility, can feel and see, certain 
organs of the leaves being suspected of 
having the power of vision. The leaves 
of trees are certainly of wonderful con- 
struction, far beyond the  -wildest 


dreams of the casual observer. It may 
not be going too far to assume that 
plants, vines and trees have a period 
of rest which we may call sleep, during 
which they recuperate in strength and 
vitality. At the north this period is 
fall and winter, after the leaves have 
been shed. During this period. the vital 
energies are almost as dormant as are 
those of animals in sleep. When a 
man sleeps he is not entirely at rest, 
for his heart and lungs are in operation, 
his blood is circulating and his food is 
digesting. Likewise plants, trees and 
vines are not entirely dormant in win- 
ter. There is some growth of root if 
the frost has not penetrated to the 
depth where they lie, and there may be 
some circulation of ,sap when the 
weather is moderate. But no one can 
witness the tremendous vitality dis- 
played by plants, vines and trees every 
spring time, the rapid expanding of bud 
and marvelous growth of new shoots 
and enfolding leaves, without feeling 
that there has been a period of sleep 
during which the vital energies have 
been restored. Each autumn also we 
cannot help being impressed with the 
fact that the trees and plants are going 
to sleep when they shed their leaves 
and assume the appearance of restful- 
ness. As the years go by we shall know 
more of the nature of plants and of 
their similarity to animals. I cannot 
help shuddering when I see a tree shat- 
tered and torn by some accident. It 
seems to me that the tree has sensi- 
bility and is conscious of the rending 
of its parts. 


What Does the Orchard Need? 

When we compare the average speci- 
men of New York state apples with 
apples grown on the Pacific Coast we 
must be convinced that something is 
lacking in the eastern orchards. The 
question is what is lacking? 

The average farmer plants an 
orchard on soil that has been planted 
to average farm crops for over fifty 
years until the soil is depleted of fer- 
tility. Then after planting the young 
apple trees he continues to grow crops 
of corn, potatoes, beans, wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, etce., until the trees cover 
the ground so that it is no longer pos- 
sible to grow crops among them. This 
long depletion of the soil leaves it 
greatly reduced in fertility. 

My answer to the question therefore 
is, that nearly all of our eastern 
orchards need to have the soil enriched. 
I tell the manager of Green’s fruit farm 
that he does not spend half enough 
money for fertilizers and yet we buy 
carloads of commercial fertilizers each 
year and perhaps fifty carloads of stable 
manure, besides sheep manure and all 
the wood ashes we can buy. 

When you hear of the remarkable 
success of some orchardist and you visit 
his place you will find on inquiry that 
he spends large sums of money for 
fertilizers to enrich the soil in which 
his trees are growing. You must have 
a thrifty annual growth of each tree 
and vigorous healthy foliage in order 
to secure fine fruit. If you investigate 
the plans of the western orchardist you 
will find that he has made it his busi- 
ness to study the needs of his trees 
and of the soil in which they are grow- 
ing. Every want is supplied. Even the 


moisture demanded by the trees is sup- | 


plied by irrigation whereas we at the 
east depend entirely upon rains which 
may or may not fall. If our orchards 
are under cultivation and the soil kept 
stirred and the soil is reasonably fertile 
the effect of a drouth is not apt to be 
serious. But if the orchard is in sod 
and if there is scant cultivation or if 
the orchard is cropped to some other 
farm crop a drouth is fatal to the pro- 
duction of a good crop of fruit that 
season. 

The success of the orchardists of the 
Pacific Coast is largely owing to their 
skill in learning the needs of their 
orchards, their’ knowledge of insects 
‘and diseases and how to combat them, 
fheir ‘methods of thinning, pruning, ir- 
rigation, packing and marketing. We 
of New York state can beat the west- 
ern fruit growers if we give our 
orchards the same attention as the 
western fruit orchardists give their 
orchards. 





One hundred thousand willows are 
being planted along the line of the 
Northern Pacific railroad in North 
Dakota to serve as snow sheds. 
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». ? reduces your labor; increases your crops 


A Planet Jr farm or garden Cultivator often does three to six times the 
YR work of one man with ordinary implements ; and cultivates the ground ~° i 


thoroughly that you get more and better crops. You are actually | 
losing money without a Planet Jr. Strong and substantially built. 


Fully guaranteed. Lasts a lifetime. 
New No. 14Planet Jr. Double-Wheel Disc-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 
has three adjustable discs on each side, a pair of new-idea pronged culti-( 
vator teeth that run shallow next the row, steels for plowing, furrowing, \f 
and covering, and a pair of leaf-lifters. , ; 
No. 8 Planet Jr. Horse-Hoe and Cultivator will do more thin; 
in more ways than any other horse-hoe made. Plowstoor / 

from the row. A splendid furrower, coverer, 

hiller and horse-hoe, and unequalled as a 

horse-cultivator. Write today for the 
56-page 1910 Planet Jr catalogue 
of55 different tools, Free and 





Elkhart Buggies 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding 
buegies on earth for the money. PRI 


FOR THIRTYSEVEN YEARS $5959 


we have been selling direct and are 7 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 
e ship for ination and app 1, gu 
anteeing safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 





quality and price you are nothing out. 


i; Se Send You Our 
e Catalogue? 


i Harness Mfg.Co. 
Elkhart Carriage & fg 








Send for this book 
before you buy a buggy 


Don’t buy till you get the Big “1910” 
Style Book of VEHICLES 
and HARNESS. 
Compare it with others. It isthe biggest, ] 
mostcomplete, helpful vehicle and harness cat- 
alog published, Contains 192 pages. 
345 illustrations, Murray selis direct to the 
consumer, Sold on trial 
Guaranteed two(2) years. Safe delivery insured. 
You can’t afford to buy till you know the won- 
derful values we offer. Our catalog free to you. 
Write today. 


The Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co.343-349E 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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CLARE.’s 
DOUBLE ACTION HARROW & CULTIVATOR 
FOR 100% CROPS THE 


With this tool more different kinds ogame 
of work can done, bd 
with Jess effort, than 
with any other. CLARK’S is the only Disk Culti- 
vator that completely embodies the double action 
principle. It will do the work of several disk ma- 
chines that would cost you several times as much, 
and do it more thoronshis. because it has 4 gangs 
instead of ony 2. The draft is always from centre— 
suitable for 2 light horses. ~ gy with Extension 
Head and Jointed Pole, and when so ordered two 
large disks for Listing are supped. fe 
Send today for our free Book, ‘‘Large Hay Crops.” g 


CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 
865 Main St., HIGGANUM, CONN. 








A S15°° Watch for.25= 


Genuine eleven jeweled Railroad w: . 5 toanyone who requires an abso 
lutely reliable timekeeper and @ watch that will last a lifetime. jotive on 
\ dial, stamped and guaranteed eleven jewels, brequet hairspring, patent regulator, 
b\ quick train. Fittedin heavy or medium weight solid ore-silver dust proofecrew case, 
y both d works absolute! ‘2Uyears. SEEING is BELIEVING 
Cut this out and sendit ro us with yourname. postoffi: d ex press office add 
stating weight wanted,Heavy orMedium.and we will send the watch by express for 
inati isfa a! pay express agent our 
sale price $5 95 and express charges and itis yours. today. Address 
R. E.CHALMERS & CO., 852-356 Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO. 
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GUARANTEE 

















THE 
American Cultivator 


ONE DOLLAR: PER ANNUM— PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





The oldest and best agricultural journal in New England, 
with an unrivalled record of 77 years continuous publicas 
tion, catering to three generations of progressive farmers 





The following unsolicited testimonials from two subscribers is evi- 
dence of the paper’s worth and popularity : 


From H. F. WHITNEY, Harvard, Mass.: “I consider the American Cul- 
tivator the best farmer’s and stock grower’s paper published. With its 
general matter for the farmers, it is a paper that everyone in New England 
should have in his home.” 


From GEORGE A. FURGERSON, Westboro, Mass.: “For its distinct clean 
print, its general make-up, freedom from chaff, and its well-edited columns, 
I prize the American Cultivator highly. In fact, of the various publications 
on my table, it is the one I read with the most satisfaction and profit.” 





AS A SPECIAL OFFER TO ANY ONE SENDING A NEW SUBSCRIPTION, RE- 
MITTING $1, IN ADVANCE, the publishers would be pleased to mail a package of 
50 beautiful post cards, being a tour of the world, illustrating and describing princi- 
pal American and foreign scenery of interest. Undoubtedly this is the most attractive 
set of cards available for corresponding purposes that has ever been offered for 
premium purposes. 


THE AMERICAN CULTIVATOR PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Hours of Repose. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. F. M. Sours, 


Winds are asleep; the daylight fades 
Against the western skies of light. 

the glory hovers, fleece and gold, 
Beneath the falling shades of night. 

The sengs of eventide, from far, 

jiail the bright glory of a star. 


WONDERFUL, BUT TRUE. 









The day is done. All nature rests; 
For every heart is weary now. 
Earth lulls to sleep her burdened ones, | 
And sweet they dream. The troubled 

brow 

Has now forgotten grief and care, 
And rest is brooding everywhere. 
by 4 paten' 
© soul of mine! Safe in His love 

Who feeds the ravens—thou art blest! 
Safe in his arms of tenderness, 

Taste thou the sweet eternal rest! 
Fear not—the wild-birds soar above 
With happy carol, “God is love!” 


AUTOMATIC 





c rder with us— 
Cc. T. Holmes, of Vermont, Explains His tors, “? 


Methods. 

Mr. Holmes is the owner of the 
orchard of one hundred acres on the 
Lake Champlain slope, Vermont, which 
produced an $18,000 crop of apples last 
years, and for which he has refused an 
offer of $50,000. 


SOERREOERPRESEE RC paratus gives anyehome, any person, anywhere freshes and. u i : 
CAUTION: Allen Portable that long desired blessing—a modern bathroom and muscle jumping with new life. 


Bath Apparatus is protected 
ts—others pend- 
ing. No = , ae — make, 
use or sell a flexible rece , A : , 
tacl bathrooms costing $150.00. Gives the warm, rest- evidence of bat 
Rn A A ful cleansing bath—the stimulating friction— Move apparatus about at will—e' 
le to Segepeation as in- te invigorating, flesh-buildin psenee ne Simple, durable, handsome, sanitary. Ideal Bath 
we teekeseet open st fomperature. Makes bathing 5 minute opera- city homes, travelers roomers, campers. 
cal apparatus LP mem aeons 
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tors, sole manufacturers 
and original paten 





SPEND $6.50——GET A MODERN BATHROOM! 


FARMERS CAN NOW ENJOY THAT LONG DESIRED BLESSING — MODERN 


BATHING FACILITIES WITHOUT RUNNING WATER, WATER-WORKS OR PLUMBING. NEW INVENTION SOLVES 
PROBLEM. COSTS BUT $6.50 COMPLETE WITH HEATER, YET ACTUALLY GIVES BATHING FACILITIES. 


SUPERIOR TO THE MOST LAVISHLY EQUIPPED BATHROOM. 


Wonderful, but true, Allen’s Patent Bath Ap- tingling. epuriline, life-giving spray that re- 
| simulta y. every vein 





for $6.50. Acknowledged best thing ever ae: What a pleasure—could anything be more per- 
pened for humanity. sed wherever there is fect. No tubs, bowls or buckets to fill—no wash 
water—in any room,—no water works, no plumb- rags or sponges to harbor disease germs—no dirt, 
ing—not even a screw toinsert. Does more than odor, sp ang OF muss, Leaves scarcely any 

ng beyond your own high spirits. 


can do it. 


owing, exhilarating shower. Hot or cold—any and health system in one. for town, country and 
tion—every minute a pleasure. One user writes— motes health, beauty, sound sleep. Prevente 
mae PE mo paar Sed for it.’’ Siete all Qo o- co. Lagrippe and other diseases. 
in eanses almost automa iy. + . 
ener izes water that one allon does more than Praised by Thousands of Delighted Users. 
ub full old way. Only clean, running energize < 
water touches body—no immeraion—no usingsame _ O- Day, S. D,, writes: “Used i 10 minsteoation 
water twice. Sounds strange, even impossible, receipt. Feel like a es 
et it’s no experiment. Used by famous Battle —— thee eae Bata | aan N 
’ ‘ b a 
week Sanitarium, world renowned people. writes: After 2 years use I consider it a God- 
USED BY UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, send: air complete restoration to health due to 
* Allen Baths.” B. Sholtus. Mich., writes: “‘So 
OVER 100,000 SOLD. simple, easy, time saver. 5 minute bath more 
See how simple, easy, convenient;—To bathe— thorough than half hour old wey. . '° 
just do this—placo combination metallicfountain Mont., writes: ‘Makes a modern house on the 


and heater on wall orshelf— farm. Great giftto mankind.” J.B.Hart, N.C., 
fill with water—touch a writes: ‘Placed one lady on her feet in 2 weeks. 





Mr. Holmes lays great stress on the 
necessity of liberal fertilization and 
thorough spraying, but careful reading 
of his letter will show that his ex- 
perience has proved the importance of 
constant cultivation of the soil. Learn- 
ing his lesson from the experience of sold 
previous years, his great crop of 1909 


n who can't se cou. 


that, after the generous use of fertil- 
izers, he allowed no sod to form among 
the trees and kept the surface of the 
ground open by the repeated use of 
cut away and spring tooth harrows. 


thing take so well, talk of 


y—75 r cent profit for you. Oost h 
quick for free proofs and remarkable offer. 





AGENTS GETTING RICH. 


See the fortunes being made. Korstad (farmer) sold $2,212.13 in 2 | matically. 
mornat Zimmerman, (farmer) orders $3,856 in 39 days; Stoneman, 
(Artist) sells $2,841.68 in 60 days. Why shouldn’t Cashman say:— See, Feel, Enjoy the Wonders writes: “Greatest invention of 
*A perso *t sell your idn't sell bread in a famine.” 
But listen! Rasp, (Agent) sold $1,685 in 73 days; Juell, (Clerk) 
$6,800; Oviatt, (Minister) 84.000; Hoard, (Doctor) $2,200; Hart 
,000 and “took 16 orders in 8 hours’’—Reese saw 60 people— | vitalized physical and menta 
sold 55—result $320; McDaniels ‘“‘visited 20 farmers—sold 19. | force. Fatigue, drowsiness, est of our kind in the world. Not sold in storcs. 
Everybody wantsone. Fastest seller ever saw.’’ Lodewick “‘showed 
appears to have been due to the fact it to 44 people—have 39 orders. Sold 17 one day. Sells on sight.” | magic. 
Weathers “sold 17 one —send 60 more.”’ ia “never saw any- | constantly flushed with clean 
the town, made $100 this SEND NO MONEY. 
Eg knew women, wake up! pele —— ~ this great opportunity. to breathe oxygen. clea , 
lence unnecessary. How easy—just show—money yours. Le of dirt, poisons, then invig- —ayL EL FREE. OAUTI 
fix you for life as sales agent with exclusive territory, cash or credit | orated’ by hundreds of little ole manufact 
all or spare time. Fascinating, high-grade, big paying monopo- | softse' seas im p ae 
no’ 


match—turn regulator— Been under doctors care 4 years. Suffering from 
that’s all—thereafter it en- nervousness. Cured several of rheumatism. 
ergizes and works auto- Dr. Chambliss, Mo., writes: ‘‘Splendid for ner- 
vous diseases. Stimulates skin. Shall advise its 
use among my patients,” Prof. W. Smith, Mich., 
20th Gentury. 


Simplifies bathing, quick, healthful. Beneti 
Gi of — — =" upon nerygus system and general health already 
apparent.”” 
coe ee ] Guaranteed by an old established house. Larg- 
weakness disappear like Sent anywhere. Price low—only $6.50, com- 
i Imagine your plete with heater. 


< 


Just your address on a postal 
nent tthe “card pr full desert tion, 
va. e ks, testimonials, perso: offer 
‘Ll ON: y vy owned the origi 

urers as follows: 


i investlente"Sehd | Sorking gently. soctbinely» ALLEN MFG. CO. 1849 Allen Bldg., Toledo, 0. 


week.” running water, pores open: 








The trees were set out by his father 
forty years ago. They were set in rows 








twenty-five feet apart and twenty-five . 

feet apart in the row. When the orchard Showed such marked superiority to the 
came into the care of the present own- Test in color and size of foliage and in 
er he took heroic measures by cutting finish and texture of fruit that seventy 
out every other row. acres more were limed that fall and the 

In a private letter Mr. Holmes says remainder of the orchard will be limed 
he finds the free use of stable manure this winter. 
to be essential to the best growth of his “TO g0 back to 1907, the plowed 
trees, and he is now buying manure for 8Tound was thoroughly pulverized with 
his orchard in Holyoke, Mass., while he 2 disc harrow and was gone over with 
is using air-slaked lime at the rate of @ Spring-tooth harrow about once every 
200 pounds for each of his mature trees, two weeks until the middle of July, 
he thinks 50 to 75 pounds would be When I sowed one bushel of buckwheat 
about the right quantity for young trees. to the acre. Two weeks before apple 

Mr. Holmes’ letter follows: “I was Picking time when the buckwheat was 
interested in this orchard before 1907, in full bloom, it was rolled with a low 
but not in such a way that I could give Toller in order to break it down and at 
it the kind of care I knew it should the same time provide a soft cushion 
have. The hundred acres had been for windfalls and keep them clean. That 
in sod for years. The trees had been fall I picked 2500 barrels from the 50 
trimmed and sprayed thoroughly for acres I took care of, and 600 barrels 
several years, but the yield had never from the rest. 
been up to the average of orchards in “In the spring of 1908, foolishly al- 
this section, although since spraying be- lowing myself to be influenced against 
gan the quality has been good. my own judgment by the opinion of 

“In the winter of 1907, fifty acres of Some of the wise ones, who said the 
greenings were given a good mulch of crop of the previous year was due to 
barnyard manure as far as_ the the manure alone, I dropped one-half 
branches extended. As soon as frost Of the fifty acres and cultivated but 
was out of the ground I turned this twenty-five, while manuring the entire 
mulch under about three inches—not orchard. We all know what a dry sea- 
deep enough to injure the roots. I didn’t 80n we had in 1908. I cultivated the 
believe in pruning a tree at both ends. twenty-five acres once every ten days 
One acre was given a dressing of air- until the middle of July when I seeded 
slaked lime—about 200 pounds to each to mammoth clover for a cover crop 
tree, I will here say that this acre for winter. The outcome of this experi- 
ment was, that from twenty-five acres 
cultivated two years in succession 600 
barrels were picked. The twenty-five 
acres cultivated but one year yielded 
200 barrels, much inferior in size; and 
from the other half of the entire 
orchard I got nothing. 

“T spray before buds open for bud 
moth and cigar case bearer with bor- 
deaux lead arsenate mixture, and again 
after the blossoms fall for codling moth, 
with lead arsenate and lime. The third 
spray comes just before the apple turns 
down and is for blight, fungus and the 
codling moth. Spraying at this time if 
carefully done, fills the calyx with a 
first and last breakfast for the grub 
when he emerges from the egg. Our 
greatest pest is the codling moth, but 
this little chap need not be feared if 
the spray nozzle is pointed in the right 
direction and held there long enough 
during the second spraying.” 














Running Water in Your Home 


Wherever you live—in town, suburb or 
country—in a 5, 8 or 12 room house—an adequate, 
satisfying, lasting supply of water on any floor or in 
any room every day of every year is now possible, 

For here is acompressed air system that cannot be 
frozen out of service—or that no summer's 
gale can crippte. W’i\\ do the work of a thousand 
pails for you—saves drudgery, safeguards the famil 
health and protects the home trom ers of fire. 


Leader fate. Syskem, 


consisting of a steel L@ader tank in your cellar connected 
with your well, cistern or spring—a gas engine, wind-mill 
or hand-pump, and a simple, easy-to-install system of 
Piping is all that is necessary. 

Send for Free Booklet, ‘How ISolved the Water 
Supply Problem,”’ a timely and helpful booklet, together 
with graphically ill d catal mailed free upon 
request. Noletter required. simply sign and mail the coupon. 


Leader Iron Works, 3403 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill. 


Room 534 15 William Street, New York City 





Fertile Farms.—Fred E. Gott, of 
Spencerport, talked to the farmers on 
“The Fertility Problem.” He was loud 
spoken in praise of manure as a fertil- 
izer, but added that it was not always 
handled in the most intelligent way. 
Nitrogen, he said, was the most im- 
portant fertilizing agent in manure, and 
the longer the manure was allowed to 
Sign and Mail |stand the more of the nitrogen was 
This Coupon freed from it. To put it in a covered 

place in the barn seemed to be even 
Today worse than leaving it standing just 
outside a long time, and the only way 
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he could solve the problem was by tak- 
Leader Iron Works, 3403 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill. ing it right out on the fields while it 
Without cost or obligation, mail me your booklet, ‘‘How 


I Solved the Water Supply Problem," together with your was fresh and spreading it. In this 
complete catalogue of Leader Water Systems. way loss of its fertilizing value is 
avoided. 
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R.F.D. or Box... 











More than one-quarter of the lead 
produced in the world each year is 
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30 to40 acresa day. | FREE FORMULA BOOK 
Send for instruction book showing the famous Garfield, Empire 
‘her sprayers. 
1ELD FORCE PUMP CO., 226 Eleventh St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Watson 4-ROW Potato Sprayer 
Never damages foliage, but fey reaches bugs, worms, and 
other foliage-eating insects. Has all improvements—adjustable 
wheel width, spray and pressure instantly regulated. Capacity 
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ONTROSS METAL SHINGLES sicsctecicc ove ( 


ife of building. Outwear wood shingles. Easily laid. 
Fire, Lightning and Stormproof. O 1. Inexpensi 
ipe, Catalogue gives full information of their superior value, testimonials, ill ti 
fim prices, etc. WRITE TODAY. MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden, N. 



































WITH THIS GREAT 

Easy-Payment & 
Sewing-Machine 
Off e Save You $17.00 on Purchase 


Price—Give You All the Time 
besides, give you a Beauti- 


You Want to Pay for it; and, 
full Serge or Broadcloth $18.00 
Suit Pattern Absolutely 
SEND today for my beautiful 4-color free sewing book, ‘‘Howeto Now”’ 
which gives all the facts about my great International Champion 
Sewing Machine, and reveals for the first time many important sewing 
BEE Sy secrets. I’ll send you the greatest sewing-machine 
offer ever made and I’ll show you how I save you 
$17.00 spot cash, besides giving you an $18.00 serge 
or broadcloth suit pattern absolutely free, without 
a cent of cost to you. I give you 


3 MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 
ALL FREIGHT PREPAID 


I want to get my great International 
Champion Sewing Machine into every 
community and home in this country. 
That is why I am making this exceptional 
offer. All I want you to do is to write for my 
beautiful 4-color book. Then I’ll show you 
how I save you $17.00 cash and give you an 
$18.00 serge or broadcloth suit pattern absolutely 
Free that will make up into a eed tanetar suit which 
would retail for $35.00 to $40.00. 


YOU. KEEP THE FREE SUIT 


Bear in mind fhat I am making this great offer 
to get my splendid machine into new com- Oo 
munities. I prepay all freight charges, give « 
you 3 months’ free trial, and will take 
your old machine in exchange, if you wish, 
















































as part payment. I absolutely guar- aso : 
antee to make you a $17.00 cashsaving f# ES> ~~ : 
on this excellent machine and give = 24 ; 
you an $18.00 serge or broadcloth ase : 
suit pattern, absolutely free, whether £ $3” ‘ 
you decide to keep the machine Jf > % e 
or not, as part of my great national Ox ff 
advertising plan. Mail the cou- 4 és : 
pon, letter or postal now, before S) os 
you do another thing. wf pas a ee 
2 - . e 
M.W.Savage ,sii: ¢ ¢ : 
Sole Owner . rae 
The M. W. Savage 7 > “ss FS 
Factories wee = 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


MARCH 








OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 








FOR SALE 
ESTATE—Productive 





TO CLOSE AN 


apple orchard, Western North Carolina, | 


65, 40, or 35 acres. Balling Hall, Box 247, 


Waynesville, N. C 


STRAWBERRIES—Grapes. Most choice 
selection ever offered. Booklet free. 
McKinney Nursery Co., Geneva, N. Y. 


ELK FOR SALE—New Richmond Elk 











farm, New Richmond, Ind. Phillip A. 
Dewey. 

SEEDS, PLANTS, Pkt. Improved Ear- 
liana Tomato, free... C. H. 


10c. 
Brewer, Rahway, N. 

PURE VERMONT MAPLE Sugar and 
Syrup for sale at reasonable prices. 
Lewis S. DuBois, Bethel, Vt. 

BLACK LANGSHANS—Large fine cock- 
erels and pulilets, $2.50 each. Hens, $1.50. 
Langshan Barnes, Winchester, Ky. 

FOR SALE—Thoroughbred R. C. B. 
and S. Cc. W. Leghorns. High Ground 
| aid Yards, Box 326, Whitney Point, 

4 


List 
J. 














FOR SALE—Choice Picked Lime for 


fruit spraying 75c per barrel. Car load 
lots at greatly reduced rates. J. Cather- 
man, Beaver Springs, Pa. 





IF YOU WANT to buy or sell prop- 
erty, any kind, anywhere, write the 
Northwestern Business Agency, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


SINGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORN Eggs. 
13, $1.00; $5.00 per 100. Safe delivery; 
good hatch. Card free. John Ahrends, 
Sunman, Ind. 

BUFF, WHITE LEGHORNS eggs 75 
ets. per 15. Rhode Island Reds, Mottled 
Anconas eggs 90 cts. per 15. Catalogue 
free. John A. Roth, Quakertown, Pa. 


CHEAP LAND—Mild climate. Where 
invalids come and get well without a 
drop of medicine, and then make $200 
per acre raising fruit. Eden Colony Fruit 
Co., Rock Branch, N. C. 


RASPBERRY AND STRAWBERRY 
Plants-——Leading varieties, large and 
heavy rooted, guaranteed true to name. 
List free. Bert Baker, Hoosick Falls, 
New York. 


QUAKER WHITE PLYMOU'TH ROCKS 
—Purity guaranteed. Bred for fancier 
and farmer. Write for prices on eggs. 
O. Perry Bantz, Winchester, Indiana. 
R. R. 10. 


DAY OLD CHICKS—For sale—900 per 
day, 10 varieties, from fine stock. Ship- 
ment guaranteed. Booklet free. Old 
Honesty Hatchery, Dept. G, New Wash- 
ington, Ohio. 

BANK STOCK FOR SALE—Is paying 
8 per cent. dividend and is earning a 
surplus. Town growing rapidly. Wish 
to increase capital. For particulars ad- 
dress L. W. Rorex, Cashier, First State 
Bank, Bridgeport, Ala. 


CASH FOR YOUR FARM or Business.— 
If you want to buy or sell any kind of 
business or property, anywhere at any 
price, address Frank P. Cleveland, Real 





























Estate Expert, 2855 Adams Express 
building, Chicago, Ill. 
EASTERN SHORE FARMS—Why g0 


to the North and West when you can 
buy a farm clear of rocks and stones, 
near all the large markets of the East, 


mild climate, productive land, good 
water, for one half the price. Write for, 
our special bargain list. J. A. Jones & 


Co., F. Salisbury, Md. 


FARM FOR SALE—170-acre stock and 
fruit farm, five miles east of Macon, Mo.; 
40 acres of 12-year-old apple orchard, in 
fine condition, part of which produced 
last season $150.00 worth of fruit per 
300 plum trees; 





acre; 800 pear trees; 
good two-story 8-room dwelling; good 
barn, and other outbuildings. An inex- 


haustable tubular well, with wind mill 
attached, on line of fence between barn 
and dwelling. Land level to rolling. 
Price $80.00 per acre. Chas. O. Walker, 











Macon, Mo. 
WANTED 

WANTED—Farms and businesses. 
Don’t pay commissions. We find you 
direct buyer. Write, describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers 
locate desirable property free. American 
Investment Association, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
30 PKTS. SWEET PEAS 30c. Large 


pkt. mixed 10c. Sunmer’s Nursery, Tex- 
arkana, Ark. Texas. 


BOYS—Six fine post cards and boys’ 
paper, six months, 10c. Farmer Boy, 
Montpelier, Indiana. 


MILCH GOATS—Information regard- 
ing this most profitable milk producing 
animal. Write G. H. Wickersham, 1240 
St. Francis avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 














500 Canvas Letter Carrier Satchels; 
1500 leather letter carrier satchels; use- 
ful for gunning bags, letters, etc, etc. 
Low prices. Write us, Atlantic Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Wilmington, Del. 


CUTAWAY ORCHARD DISC HAR- 
rows. Extension, reversible; best tool 
ever used in orchard or farm. One and 
two horses. Fruit growers specialties. 








Catalogue. E. G. Mendenhall, Box 303, 
Kinmundy, Il 
CLARK’S CUTAWAY TOOLS, adver- 


tised on another page in this paper, are 
on sale at special agency for Monroe, 
Livingston, Wyoming and Genesee coun- 
ties in New York state by special agent, 
Jchn A. McPherson, Le Roy, N. Y. 


BELTS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANG- 
ers, Shaft Couplings, Circular Saw and 
Engine Packings. he above material 
taken from large mill which has closed. 
All used, but good. Big bargains while 
it lasts. Write us, Atlantic Mill Supply 
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C. A. GREEN, Pres. and Treas. 


the public at large a service by at once reporting this adve! 





AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Publishers. 


R. E. BuRLEIGH, Vice-Pres. 
Charles A. Green, . 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Associate Editor. 


Price, Three Years for $1.00. Postage Free. 
Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues. 


Rates for advertising space made known on application. 
Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mail matter. 


Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
this office, giving old and new addresses. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using space in Green's Fruit Grower are a worthy and 
deserving class of business men. It is not our intention to pe! 
pages. If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and 


complaint we will investigate the affair and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. 
If we find that any advertiser has defrauded our readers, we will deny him space for his future advts. in these pages. 
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J. W. BALL, Sec’y. 
Editor. 


rmit the insertion of any swindling advertisement iu these 


rtiser to us, giving full particulars. Upon receipt of this 
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—We have received from D. M. Ferry 
& Co., of Detroit, Mich., a large pack- 
age of garden and flower seeds for which 
we Offer thanks. 

—Witn the view of furnishing practi- 
cal assistance in developing agriculture 
in the state of New York the New York 
Central railroad has purchased the first 


of a_ series of three demonstration 
farms. A farm of the so-called “run- 
down” variety, situated withn a few 
rods of the railroad station at West 


Bergen, in Monroe county, is the first 
one purchased. The New York Central 
hopes to show by practical example how 
the farm, with a reasonable expenditure, 
by fertilization and intelligent cultiva- 
tion, can be made to yield a good living 
for a man and his family. The railroad 
does not seek to equip anything even 
remotely resembling an _ agricultural 
school or a scientific experiment station. 
It is the purpose to establish a farm 
that will show by simple and inexpen- 
sive methods, how the greatest yield 
at the greatest profit to the farm own- 
er can be obtained. 

—During the seven years ended June 
30th last 6,617,155 aliens were admitted 
to the United States. More than 70 per 
cent. came from southern and eastern 
Europe and western Asia, composed 
largely of southern Italians, Greeks, 
Hungarians, Hebrews, Roumanians, 
Slavs, Bulgarians, Turks, Armenians and 
Syrians. The addition to our population 
in those seven years was more than a 
million greater than the total population 
of the New England states, according 
to the census of 1900. 

—The German government has issued 
a decree which in effect permits Ameri- 
ean apples packed in barrels in the head 
of which excelsior or paper is placed to 
prevent damage in shipment to enter 
the country without the payment of the 
tariff rate provided. Hitherto apples so 
packed have paid the increased duty 
applicable to “fruit doubly wrapped.” 
The removal of the extra duty will re- 
lieve a burdensome duty on American 
apples. 

—A congressional statistician pointed 
out in the House the other day that 71 
per cent. of Federal expenditures had 
been allotted for preparations for war, 
and 2 per cent. for the promotion of 
agriculture. It may not be possible to 
retrench military appropriations, but 
Congress should not be niggardly im the 
— of the development of agricul- 
ure. 

—A farmer in Germany says that on a 
four-acre lot of corn a flock of twenty 
pheasants worked from planting to har- 
vesting and killed off the wire worms 
and corn grubs so that it was possible to 
harvest 545 bushels from the piece. He 
protected the birds and would allow no 
hunters on his farm during the open sea- 
son. During the open season E. A. Watts, 
curator of the aviary at Sonnenberg, has 
mounted fifty pheasants for hunters. 

—In raising plants under glass for 
spring. setting out of doors, one must 
take into consideration the hardiness of 
the plants and the length of time that 
will be required to bring them to a suit- 
able size for transplanting at the proper 
season in the garden. 

—Anyone will find that potatoes ly- 
ing in a pile three or four days after 
being cut will not produce much more 
than half the amount of potatoes per 
acre as those that are planted as fast 
as being cut will. 

—Our readers know that it is not a 
very delightful job to make kerosene 
emulsion. ‘Besides, being not the clean- 


COMMENT. 


est of work, it takes considerable time. 
The principal trouble and annoyance is 
in dissolving the soap and mixing it 
with the kerosene. The Canadian sta- 
tion has made a new discovery which 
promises to make the work a great deal 
easier. It is found that eight ounces of 
flour will hold in suspension a quart of 
kerosene. If the flour is scalded be- 
fore the kerosene is added, two ounces 
have been found sufficient to make an 
emulsion which will remain in suspension 
three days. It has also been found that 
when flour is used in making the emul- 
sion that there is not nearly so much 
danger of discoloring the trees. 

—The state of New York stands face 

to face with a wood famine if State 
Forestry Commissioner James S. Whip- 
ple interprets aright the signs of the 
times. Mr. Whipple counsels strong and 
immediate remedial measures. His prin- 
cipal recommendation is that the state 
acquire 1,000,000 acres of land in the 
Adirondacks and 400,000 acres in the 
Catskills for forest reservations. In this 
way, he argues, the water sources which 
lie on these two great plateaus can be 
controlled in addition to preserving the 
forests. A second remedy advocated by 
Mr. Whipple is for the state to plant 
50,000,000 trees a year to replenish the 
supply of wood. 
Exports of farm products from the 
United States have increased from an 
average of $150,000,000 a year in the five- 
year period from 1851 to 1855 to more 
than $1,000,000,000 in 1908, according to 
statistics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The increase in exports has been 
greater than the increase in population. 
In 1851-55 the average value per capita 
of agricultural exports was $5.85; in 
1901-05 it was $10.88. Exports of pack- 
ing house products have increased from 
$10,000,000 in the 1851-55 period to $196,- 
000,000 in 1908, the principal items in 
this group being pork, beef and oleo 
oil. Since 1905 there has been a decline 
in the exports of beef, but the balance of 
trade favors foreign countries by nearly 
$200,000,000 in the year ending June 30, 
1909, according to advance sheets of the 
report of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. The report will show that 
imports into the United States increased 
$18,085,245 over 1908, while exports for 
1909 fell off $175,358,326. 

—The highest record ever made in 
trade between Canada and the United 
States was that of the last calendar year, 
according to official figures of the Bureau 
of Statistics, Department of Commerce 
and Labor. During the last ten years 
this trade has been more than doubled. 
In no former year have either imports 
from or exports to Canada equaled the 
record of 1909. Imports from Canada 
in 1909 aggregated $35,500,000, while*in 
1909 they increased to $88,000,000. In the 
same period the exports from the United 
States to Canada increased from $86,- 
000,000 to about $190,000,000. Canadian 
official statistics show that in 1909, 60.4 
per cent. of all Canadian imports were 
from the United States, compared with 
46.08 per cent. in 1889. 

—How much gold coin is there in the 
world ?—Reader. About $4,251,900,000 
worth. This is enough to make about 
212,595,000 twenty-dollar*gold pieces and 
would fill a room forty feet square and 
ten feet eight inches high. 

—BPmigration from Germany has al- 
most ceased. The United States lost 
four times as many people to Canada last 
year as Germany lost to the world. 

—Eminent English eugenists say nine- 
tenth of children are born healthy. 











Bi e 
spreader factory in the wo 
—My price has made it. Nosuch 
price as I make on this high 
grade spreader has ever been ae 
made before all manure ; 
spreader history. I save you 
$50. Here’s the secret and reason: 
You pay me only for the actual 
material and labor at cost and one 
small profit based on my enormous 
factory ny pe of 30,000 spreaders a¥ 
year. And I pay the freight right thro 
to your station. Any farmer can afford 
to have a spreader when he can get in on 
a wholesale deal like this on a 


GALLOW 


ition? You know if I didn’t have the best spread 


GET MY P 








er, 
rmers of America have stamped their O. K. ated They all tried it thirty 


to it. Getout your pencil. Dropmea 
Sain wad 


saying 
k free.” Ask about the new, complete steel gear 
Gladbrook, Spreads__‘T.. 


H. Guthberson, Iowa, **Works fine. 
all nem eon an a I ever =. 
So simple, nothing as compared wit 
spreaders,’* 


other 
The William Galloway Com A 








Co., Wilmington, Del. 


PR ME 


The Lowest 
Ever Made 



















my brand new proposition with 


Get 
aes Lowest price ever made on & 
i ss My agreement 
to ‘ou k your money aftera 
dn 





2 months’ trial if it’s nota paying 

investment. How’s that fora pro- 

I wouldn’t dare to make such an offer. 40,000 

jl free just _ I ask —_ 

*Galloway,send your new proposition and big 
70 bushel spreader. 

. F. Stice, Oswega. Kans. ‘“‘Often pull it with my 
small bu; team. Does good work. Have always used 
the = fom Galloway much the best. If going to 
buy a dozen more they would all be Galloways.’* 
Station, Waterloo, lowa 

















—Our national forests cost us $1,- 
000,000 a year in excess of income. Ger- 
a makes $60,000,000 a year out of 
ers, 

—tThe first influx of gold mine oper. 
ators who annually come here from 
Alaska for the winter arrived recently 
bringing the first authentic news of the 
gold output of the year at Nome ang 
Fairbanks. Figures compiled place the 
output of the Tanana Valley at $11,. 
000,000. Nome banks have already re- 
ceived and_ shipped $4,000,000 of the 
treasure. The Tanana output is $3. 
000,000 greater than last year, while the 
receipts at Nome are nearly $1,000,000 
less than for 1908. 

—A doubling of the present produc- 
tion of farm staples is in sight. We al- 
ready have practically doubled the yield 
of corn by selection and plant breeding 
but we need not stop with corn, as we 
can deal with all other crops in a similar 
way. The reason that this has not been 
done earlier is that plant breeding has 
been utilized heretofore mainly for the 
production of curiosities. As Mark Twain 
said, in “Pudd’nhead Wilson:” “Train- 
ing is everything. The peach was once 
a bitter almond and cauliflower is noth- 
ing but cabbage with a college educa- 
tion.” Plant breeding supplies this “col- 
lege education” to the plebeians of the 
vegetable world, and therefore by in- 
creasing crop yields, promises more tha: 
anything else with reference to the 
growth of the world’s permanent weslth. 

—An orchard is a necessity on the 
farm. It is well known that a farm con- 
taining an orchard will sell at a fair 
price, when farms with no orchards are 
sacrificed. The buyer always looks for 
the greatest number of advantages, and 
if apples, peaches, pears, plums, and the 
small fruits can be found, instead of 
only an apple orchard, the value of the 
farm will be increased much more than 
the original cost of the orchard. If the 
farm is not for sale the orchard will be 
a source of profit to the farmer. 

—The fact that eggs are not included 
in any lists of imports which we have 
seen published and from the results of 
the American hen’s activities as_ re- 
ported by the census office leads to 
the supposition that importing eggs 
would be ke carrying coals to New- 
eastle. In 1900, over 1,293,662,433 dozen 
eggs were produced in the United States. 
This number is large enough to provide 
each person in the country with seven- 
teen dozen eggs a year. There are al- 
most four times as many chickens in the 
United States as there are peonte. 

—More than half of the merchandise 
imported under the new tariff law enters 
the United States free of duty. The new 
act went into effect August 6, 1909, but 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor shows only 
full months in statements of imports 
and exports. Taking the full month of 
August, the share of the imports enter- 
ing free of duty was 46.32 per cent.; in 
September, 49.25; in October, 50.61; in 
November, 54.11; and in December 55.96; 
the average for the entire five months’ 
period being 51.5. This is a larger per- 
centage of imports free of duty than 
under any prior law of this character 
except the act of 1890. 

—‘Undoubtedly if the farms were rais- 
ing more meat the price would be re- 
duced,” said Secretary Wilson of the de- 
partment of agriculture, in commenting 
upon the widespread boycott against 
meat products. “There are not enough 
people on the ‘farms raising food, and 
too many people are going to the towns 
to be fed.” 

—Every shipper of berries and other 
small fruits to markets in New York 
st2te, as well as the shippers within the 
state, should give the most careful at- 
tention to the new state law which went 
into effect last October regarding these 
packages. In fact this law should be 
clipped out and tacked up and referred 
to when the shipping season opens. The 
department of weights and measures is 
going to enforce it to the letter. 

The Law: The standard of measure for 
buying and selling strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, currants, goose- 
berries, plums, cherries, cranberries and 
other small fruits shall be the quart, 
which shall contain when even full sixty- 
seven and two-tenths cubic inches; the 
pint, which when even full shall contain 
thirty-three and six-tenths cubic inches; 
the half pint, which when even full, shall 
contain sixteen and eight-tenths cuble 
inches; multiples of the quart, which 
when even full, shall contain like multi- 
ples of sixty-seven and two-tenths cubic 
inches. 

Any person in the state of New York 
who sells or offers for sale fruit pack- 
ages that are of less than the standard 
sizes and capacity as defined in section 
five, or any person who sells or offers 
for sale fruit in packages that are of 
less size or capacity than those defined 
in section five, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof in any court of competent juris- 
diction shall be fined not less than five 
dollars and not more than twenty-five 
dollars, for each violation and each sale 
shall constitute a separate violation, but 
a variation of not more'than seven per 
centum shall not be deemed a violation 
under this section. 

The marking of small fruit and berry 
boxes with the word “short” no longer 
offers an excuse for short boxes. 

Please govern yourself in the manufac- 
ture or purchase or sale of small fruit 
or berries, or the boxes containing them, 
according to the above law. 








‘OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 


ALL HAIL the new born strawberry. 
The Ideal—the grandest berry in exist- 
ence to-day. t has more good points 
than any known variety. The plant 
is a strong, vigorous “grower, free from 
rust, sending out very large, heavy run- 
ners, making strong, thrifty plants. 
Blossom staminate or perfect. Season, 
medium; a very heavy cropper of large, 
uniform berries, holding well up in size 
to the last picking. The best shipper, 
the best canner; the best looker in boxes, 
the best seller.I ever had the pleasure to 
offer for sale. I have a limited supply of 
plants; will sell them while they last at 
one dollar per dozen by mail, post-paid. 
J. W. Haines, R. D. No. 3. Avilla, Noble 
Co., Indiana. 
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Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. H. Burson. 

Grafting the Grape.—A row or more 
cf grape vines that have borne fruit for 
three or four seasons we have decided 
to graft over to a more profitable vari- 
ety. In the early spring this will be 
done. The graft will be connected with 
the foster parent below the level of the 
soil, the soil pressed well about the 
grafts, one bud being left above 
ground. It is not everyone who makes 
a success of this method of grape cul- 
ture but when successful this is a quick 
way to turn an unprofitable vineyard 
into a profitable one—that is if the new 
scion is of the right sort, of course. 

We have just added by purchase two 
or three more tenement houses to the 
nursery. These will be occupied as are 
ten others by men who will be em- 
ployed here. Let me see, there were 
ten houses before the last one built, 
and these ten are all occupied by men 
who are employed the year round, rain 
or shine, men who in some instances 
have been with us for twenty years or 
more. Wages have gone up, the cost 
of living has increased, farm rents and 
village home rents have soared, but the 
rents on these nursery houses are just 
the same per year as they were twenty- 
five years ago. In the matter of house 
rent to our men, men whose interest 
with ours we have in mind, we are con- 
tent to be considered behind the times. 

February 14.—Winter is going fast— 
the bulk of 250,000 feet of box lumber, 
60,000 head pieces, two tons of nails, 
a ton of band iron has been used in the 
making up of the thousands of bright 
new boxes which are seen piled up 
ready for business, and yct there are 
more to make up. 

Yellows and Blight.—We keep a 
sharp lookout in -our peach orchard 
for the disease known as yellows. If 
we find a peach tree, the leaves of which 
are turning yellow, there is almost as 
great alarm as though our house were 
on fire. We immediately attack the 
tree, cut it down, and burn on the 
spot where it grew, placing dry brush 
or straw underneath it té6 make heat 
enough to burn the green wood. 

If a pear tree is attacked with pear 
blight we immediately cut off the dis- 
eased branches, eighteen inches below 
the point where the disease is shown 
by the blackening of the bark. If such 
work as this has been delayed by any 
of the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
now is the time to dig out the diseased 
peach trees and to cut out those 
Lraneches of the pear trees which are 
attacked with pear blight. 

While we are not troubled with black 
knot on plums we keep up a vigorous 
search over the plum trees and will cut 
out any branches that may appear to 
be at all affected with black knot. 
Where the plum trees receive good 
cultivation, and are sprayed annually 
with bordeaux mixture, there is. not 
likely to be much trouble with black 
knot. It is on old plum trees, that 
have been neglected, standing along 
fence rows where they receive no culti- 
vation, which are more seriously at- 
tacked with black knot. I have seen 
Plum trees every twig and branch of 
which was covered with black knot. 
The spores of the fungus of the black 
knot on one plum tree may spread to 
many other healthy trees in that local- 
ity if not cut off at once and burned. 

About Pruning.—Our grape vines are 
all pruned. The canes are not tied to 
the wires until spring opens as they are 
protected somewhat by lying on the 
ground. In very cold climates grape 


growers often press the grape vines 
down to the earth with a heavy rail, 
or with shovels of earth, to protect them 
during severe winters. 


Row of Syracuse New Red Raspberry, after old canes are cut out, and tips of bearing canes cut back. 








The rows of blackberry plants, rasp- 
berry, the currant and gooseberry 
plants should be gone over at any time 
between now and April first. The old 
dead wood of the blackberry and rasp- 
berry should be cut off and burned. 
The currant and gooseberry will not 
need much pruning, but a little prun- 
ing will be helpful. Do not leave too 
much wood on the currant and goose- 
berry and do not cut out too much. If 
you take out a portion of the wood 
the fruit will be much larger than if 
you leave on a large amount of bearing 
wood. Aim to cut out a few bearing 
branches each year from old plants of 
currant and gooseberry, allowing new 
growth to take the place of older bear- 
ing branches. 3ut no one can tell ex- 
actly how to prune anything by words 
alone. This can only be taught by trim- 
ming a bush or tree in your presence. 
There are no two bushes or trees which 
should be pruned exactly alike. Dif- 


ferent varieties have to be pruned dif- | 


| Profits. 


ferently, as some are fast growers and 
others are slow growers. 

We keep a sharp outlook at Green’s 
fruit farm for damages done to trees 
by mice and rabbits. If a tree is found 


with the bark gnawed off the gnawed! 


READ THE NEW BOOK 





ON HORTICULTURE 









The Latest, Best and Most Practical Work 
POINTS THE WAY TO BIG PROFITS 


“MAKING HORTICULTURE PAY” 












farmers’ wives, so the readers may feel 
lar to their own. 





| 


part should be protected at once from | 


sun and winds. 
wet adhesive clay or fresh cow dung 
attached to the injured parts, and then 
the clay and the trunk of the tree 
wrapped with burlap, 
will in many cases save the life of the 
tree which otherwise would perish. 
We are often asked the value of a 
grape or a fruit tree. 


Any soft substance like | 


or stout paper, | 


| 


Remember that} 


a vine or tree that has received good ' 


attention is worth many times more 
than a neglected tree or vine. The 
grape vine climbing over the walls of 
your house, which bears a bushel or 
two of beautiful fruit each year, you 
would not allow to be removed for 
$50 although the vine when planted 
may not have cost over fifteen cents. 
A pear or apple tree in full bearing may 
yield you from five to twelve barrels of 
fruit each year, yet at planting it may 
not cost you over twenty-five cents. It 
is difficult to estimate the value of such 
a tree. There are few who would esti- 
mate a tree in full bearing at less than 
fifty dollars. Consider for a moment 
how much a thrifty young orchard adds 
to the value of a farm that is offered 
for sale. 





Would End Food Crops. 

“Do you seriously think that agri- 
culture is threatened by the killing of 
birds?” I inquired. 

“TI do; and yet the danger to the 
country is scarcely realized. It is a 
scientific truth that vegetation will dis- 
appear with the birds. Food crops will 
go, and so will the weeds and trees. 
Birds were provided by nature as a 
check upon insects that live on plants, 
collectively and promiscuously. When 
man ignores the laws and safeguards 
of nature, he invariably pays a heavy 
penalty. In Pennsylvania a bounty was 
voted on owls and hawks. The farmers 
and their sons gayly took guns and went 
forth. They got a few dollars out of 
the public treasury, but crop-eating 
rodents established great colonies under 
their corn cribs, in their granaries and 
out in their fields. The bounty was re- 
pealed. Hawks and owls are shot by 
farmers everywhere, although they are 
tireless hunters of rats and mice. Bird 
life is absolutely necessary to agricul- 
ture. The prairie chickens that once 
filled the west lived on grasshoppers and 
California locusts. When they vanished 
under the shotgun of man the grass- 
hoppers devastated whole states at a 
time.” 


=. 





Argentina imports 2,250,000 tons of 





coal a year from Great Britain. 


Garden Soils and 
Their Care 


Fertilizers and 
Fertilizing 


Water and Its 
Control 


Function of 
Cultivation 





HOW TO GROW FRUITS, VEGETABLES AND ORNAMENTALS 
BY M. G. KAINS 


The dominant ideas of this book are to encourage the average farmer and 
householder to emancipate himself and his family at least a little from the 
routine still too common in farm living, to make some of the barren spots fruit- 
ful, to eliminate some of the drudgeries, and by example rather than by pre- 
cept to spread the good news that men and women whose farms include orchards 
and gardens are more than landlords and landladies of dirty acres; they are the 
real lords and ladies of the land. The prime object of the book, therefore, is 
not to reach and teach the specialist how to make his specialty profitable, 
though even he may glean many useful hints throughout the volume; it is to 
aid all who feel the need of a better mode of living and seek to attain such , 
through the mediums of fruits, vegetables and ornamentals. 


The editor has drawn freely upon the actual experiences of farmers and 


that the cases presented are largely simi- 


Thus they can gain much inspiration and encouragement. 


Over a hundred of the most practical and successful horticulturists in the 
country give their experiences and the methods which have produced Large 
Among the subjects fully treated are the following: 


Fruit Plantations 
and Their Care 


Orchard Fruits 
Small Fruits 


The Vegetable 
Garden 


Spraying 


Ornamentals 


Contains 276 Pages, Handsomely Bound in Cloth 
and Profusely Illustrated 


THIS GREAT BOOK; All f or $I (0) 


Or FARM AND HOME ONE YEAR and BOOK 50 CENTS 


FARM AND HOME is just what its 
name indicates—a spicy, practical, up- 
to-date, twice a month magazine. It 
covers everything that pertains to the 
farm or garden—big or little, in country 
or village. The best and most reliable 
information on household problems, 
cooking, home-made contrivances, fash- 
ions, dressmaking, embroidery, ‘etc. 
It interests and meets the requirements 
of the entire family. 

FARM AND HOME is published the 
1st and 15th of each month at 50 cents 
ayear. You can thus appreciate the 
big value in our offer. 

ADDRESS 


FARM AND HOME 


10 E. WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





The regular Fruit Department in 
every number of Farm and Home is 
invaluable to all interested. The 
seventy-two numbers in a three- 
years’ subscription, make three volumes 
of over 2000 broad pages. 


No better proof of the popularity of 
this semi-monthly can be offered than 
its immense circulation—upward of 


three million readers. Your ,¢’ 
¢ 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 7" 
. ¢ ad 
Remit by post-office, or Pe i f 
oe . 
express money order, ““y 
¢ 
check or draft, at our risk; 47 ts ae 
or if more convenient “«f =< = Fy 
itis ta 4? OY SD 
send dollar bill ,“g9 oS SSL 
or one-cent ~Y | od 
stamps. 
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| Why hesitate one minute? 


Your commonsense tells you to get the roofing 
made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. Nature gives it water- 
proofing qualities that man has never equaled. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. There are no secret 
materials in it. There’s wool-felt for foundation, and 
mineral surface (on some) for finish. The Trinidad Lake 
asphalt is the life and backbone. It prevents cracks and 
breaks ; does away with leaks and repairs, and makes 
Genasco last longer than any other roofing. 

Write for the Good Roof Guide Book, and find out more about Genasco; get 


samples too, Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the trade-mark at your 
dealer’s, and insist on Genasco. A written guarantee—if you want it. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Ready Roofing 


Spas Gravel 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
== Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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£ ~ WRITE FOB OUB NEW SPRAY PUMP CATALOGUE AND BOOK ON “THE PROPER PURSUIT OF PERFECT FRUIT" 


F.E. rT ERS EERO ASHLAND, OHI0 


ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS. 


SPECIAL 60-DAY OFFER Ztuitoustic reLescuPe, Witt sOLAR EYE-PLEOR 
FACETOFACE WITH THE SUN! 
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See the Spots. NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH. BY MAIL INSURED, 


n the Sun. 

POSITIVELY neh it telescope was never sold for this price before. These 
largest manufacture: uprope, measure closed 12 inches and = over 3)4 feet i foot 

BRASS SAFETY CAPo on pie end toexclude dust, etc., a PewEKF UL 

pal RANTEED BY Booed —, Le pe de Telesco f this i nave been so $5.00 to $8,00. Every sojourner 

reso’ certai sty soonre one @ t + and 
— - CissLoTe Mt M ew ae tet ad are paceman to vk to — with astonishing clearness nt é by express sors Retain teens 
nsu jogue 0} , Sent with each order. This isa 
ba! E WARRANT each Telescope gusr 1 i REPRESE NTED or money ref fanded, WiTAT | A (TOURIST SAYS 


$1.20 
encones sre made ne of the 

ee rhey are BR <8 BOUN DvD, 

ENBES, scientificall ground and a 

















New York, Nov. 4, 1905. Messrs. Kirtland Bros. & Co. GENTLEMEN: I had with me 
Fy Excelsior Solar eee with which I had the pleasure of Observing po Bas pee of Fhe Su San, arth the fe Austrian Tyrol 
it wag almost 80 pero certconcealed. Your Solar eye-piece isa a value otto hee this occasion w 
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The Thorn Apple. 
This is a beautiful tree growing wild 


in many parts of the country. The 
blossoms are usually white and so com- 
pletely fill the tree as to make it look 
like a bank of snow. The fruit is 
something like the apple, but not the 
true apple. It is borne profusely in 
clusters. It is bright red and very at- 
tractive and remains long upon the 
trees. The above photograph is taken 
from a spray of thorn apples. They 
look almost like cherries. 

Occasionally this thorn apple tree has 
double blossoms which are remarkably 





200 Bushels of Strawberries 
From a Single Acre- E 


One of our patrons made this record with 
plants bought of us. Just a-k a commission 
man what this quantity of fruit would have _. 
aie the grower any year lately, and 

see that there's money in berries. 
Knight’s Free Book 
on Small Fruit 

Tells the best Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Dewberries, fi 
Gooseberries, Currants, etc., and just 
how to grow them. Knight’ 's —— 
have a national reputation for superior 
quality and high vigor. Send today A a= 
for free copy of our catalogue. T= oS 


David Knight | 
& Son 
























) WATCH, RING 


AND —— FREE 


We positively give botha Handsome Watch, 
o& ‘ten Wi Wing, aay designed case, American 
“W3, sa factory tested; guaran- WA 
ears; aiao a beautiful Ring, 
po asparkling gem, for selling 
20 aon neces of jewelry at 10c each. 
Order 20 when sold send §2 
as and we will posi send you the 
, A watch, ring a We Guarantee 
Satisfaction. PIERCE WATCH CO., Dept. 245, Chicago 















beautiful. Some of these rare varieties 
with double blossoms furnish white 
double blossoms and others red double 
blossoms. I know of no more attrac- 
tive trees for the home grounds than | 
one of these double flowering white | 
thorns planted near one of the double 
flowering red thorns. The thorn ap- 
ple does not make a large tree so it 
does not encumber the ground, but it} 
is an object of great beauty and should 
be planted by all who love the beauti- 
ful in flowering trees. 





Cheap Farms. 

While I know of no farms in New 
York state which are abandoned I hear 
of low priced farms here, but have no 
definite knowledge of their value. One 
farm of 150 acres with buildings can 
be bought for $3000. One of 96 acres 
with stock and tools on the place for 
$2800. Another of 140 acres for $2800 
and several smaller places of 3 to 20 
acres at low prices. These farms are 
mostly located near the Harlem R. R. 
about 110 miles from New York city. 

No one should buy land without first 
seeing it and making careful inquiry. 
It is difficult to judge of soil at seasons 
when there are no crops growing. There 
are farms in this state with buildings 
cffered at about $20 per acre but there 
is probably some good reason why they 
should be sold so cheap. The land is 
probably poor and cold, lacking in 
drainage and fertility, or for some rea- 
son not considered valuable. Unim- 
proved land in Nebraska, Idaho and 
Montana can scarcely be bought at this 
low price. My opinion is that good 
fertile land near Rochester, N. Y., at 
$150 per acre, which will bear almost 
any kind of fruit, would be cheaper 
than one of these poor farms in New 





York state at $20 per acre. If I were 
looking for good farm land I would try 
to buy the best land J could get. I) 
would prefer ten acres of good fertile | 
soil well located rather than fifty or! 
even one hundred acres poorly located 
with poor soil.—Chas. A. Green. 





I wish to set an orchard for fancy 
trade. What varieties would you recom- 
mend for this section just east of Conn. 


valley? What are the faults of the 
“Westfield Seek-no-further,” which I 
seldom see mentioned now? Would you 


advise my planting it?—Henry T. Ed- 
son, Mass. 

Reply: Westfield is a very good ap- 
ple in quality and would be appreciated 
by those who know it well and others 


who might be induced to try it, but the], 
| color is not very attractive, 


being dull 
red mixed with russet. Grimes would 
be a good apple to grow in the Con- 
necticut valley and all that region for 
the fancy market, in my opinion and 
there is no variety of higher quality, 
and its yellow color when ripe is quite 
attractive. At the present time Grimes 
is bringing $6 per barrel in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and there is not enough to 
supply even the fancy trade. McIntosh 
would be another profitable apple, for 
it is not only good in quality but bril- 
liant red in color. Mother would also 
sell well in the fancy market, being of 
highest quality and very handsome red. 


0. 





It takes a clever oculist to cure an 








egotist of his I trouble. 






RIDE’S SAN JOSE SCALE 


and Insect Destroyer 


the greatest remedy ever discovered against San 
Jose Scale, it not only kills scale but cleanses the 
trees and vines. One pound can will make 25 gal- 
lons solution. Price, 50c 1b. Testimonials and circu- 
lar furnished on application. Patent protected. 
Money back if not satisfactory 


Room 169, 1001 Chestnut St., ’ Philadelphia, Pa, 


LOOK! STATE RIGHTS FOR SALE 


HOYT’S PATENT 
FRUIT TREE SUPPORT 


Must have representation at once in your age 
Thousands in use; simple, —- and effective. 
“props.’’ Sell on sight. Send for free eedien 
and particulars. FRANKLIN C. SMITH Co., 
Inc., No. 969 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal: 


COW PEAS ebifiks 


They are in first place for soiling, hay and 
fertilizing purposes, and are successful wher- 
ever corn is grown. Cane seed, millet seed, 
sweet potatoes. Free catalog. HICKORY SEED 
CO., 31 Trade Street, HICKORY, N. C. 

















STOVE WOOD, Fast, 
SAW Easy, Foot Power. 
BOOKLET FREE 
N. McASLAN, Underwood, Iowa 
WINNERS few Netson R SBrit tows, EGGS 
150 DEG, WATER WHITE. oll _cubaters, 
ooders and lamps, 


Write for my rl an Parieaorny 
A. B. BIRCHARD, WARREN, PA. 


5 Fine POST CARDS EDEF 
Send only 2c stamp and receive 5 
colored gold and embossed cards FREE, 


to introdu uce post card offer, 
CAPITAL CARD CO., DEPT. 150, 


Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry Plants. 


Plants that will please you. Pricesright. Twenty-three 
years experience. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


| J. K. Anglin, Etnagreen, Ind. R. 1, Box 102. 
LY. os Watch, ald 











TOPEKA, KANSAS. 











z AND CHAI 
FOR SELLING poet CARD: 

> p Ting =e give both a Famous Alton Watch, 
Wind, handsomely designed case, American 
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Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
& CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
Washington, D.C. 














Earn the Big; Zest patasines of any ooo 
of menin the world. Over 600 000 employ: oyed 
in the United States and ate 
mand for good Salesmen exceeds the vod 
one by mail andassist 

uu to secure a good position oe our 

REE EMPLOYMENT B EAU. 

We receive calls for thousandsof Foreman oe have 

assisted thousands of men to secure good positions or better sals- 
ries. A great many of our graduates who formerly earned $25 to 

$75 a month, have since earned from $100 to as high as $1,000 8 

month and — a of good positions now open. 

¥ you want to f them or increase your earnings OOF 
‘ree Book "AK night c of] The Grip’? will show you how. Write 

= ‘call for it 49 National Address nearest office. 

Dept, 519 National Salesmen’s Feneg a} Association 

San Franciseo,stlanta 


Wewill teach you to 
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Winter in the mountains is different from winter 
on the plains around the fertile farms ot New York 
state. Those who travel in well made roads in 
sleighs or in comfortable railroad cars, know little of 
the dangers and hardships of those who travel 
through snow clad mountains when the temperature 
is 40 degrees below zero, where the mountain trails 
are dangerous at all seasons. 








Home Care of the Invalid. 
As far as material comforts are con- 
cerned, the bed comes first; that should 
be single and of white enamel, and, if 
there is much lifting to be done, it 
should be higher than the ordinary 
bed, for the convenience of the nurse. 
There should be a good, rather firm 
spring, and a mattress of hair, vith a 
quilted pad on top. There should be 
plenty of sheets at hand, and two pairs 
of blankets, one for day and one for 
night, so that each may be aired in 
turn. A light white coverlet for day is 
better than a heavy Marseilles spread, 
and there should be a little down or 
wool puff at hand to throw over the 
feet. 

A canvas back rest is a great comfort, 
if the patient is able to sit up in bed; 
if this is not at hand, take an old chair 
and cut off the legs; tip this upside 
down in the bed, place a pillow upon it 
for the invalid to lean against. 

A table swung on a pivot at one end 
is a convenience. This kind of table 
comes in white-painted iron; the foot 
is made so that it may be turned under 
the bed, and the table top may be raised 
or lowered at convenience; it turns 
directly across the patient’s lap and 
may be used to hold the meal tray, or, 
in convalescence, books or writing 
materials). When one cannot get this, 
an ordinary table may be used at the 
side of the bed, and a child’s tea table 
or a sewing table may have the legs 
cut off to about a foot in height, so the 
table may stand securely on the bed 
across the lap, not resting on the pa- 
tient. 

The great bugbear of the sickroom 
is monotony. This is the problem that 
every nurse must meet and study ways 
and means to prevent. She may do this 
in several ways. She may alter the 
appearance of the room occasionally by 
pushing the bed or sofa to a different 
part of the room in order to give the 
patient a fresh outlook; the cut flowers 













| Grow Strawberry Plants 
With as Great Gare 
As You Buy Them 


If you buy my plants fj 
te get good, strong, 
1ealthy ones that are 
grown in a natural 
strawberry country 
where soil, climate and } 
Season each help to 
make hardy and pro- 
ductive plants. You | 
get plantstruetoname, 
Whether you plant a 
dozen or 100,000 your 
order can be filled | 
promptly from the | 
stock of 1910 plants— 
I never grew a finer - - 
200-acre lot of them. Send for 1910 
3-color catalog. It is free, and I 
want you to have a copy of it. 


Ww. W. THOMAS 
The Strawberry Plant Man 
114 Main Street, Anna, Ill. 
































may be replaced by a growing plant; 
old magazines and books may be re- 
moved and new ones take their place; 
the pictures may be changed, especially 
those that hang at the foot of the bed, 
or perhaps a blank wall may be found 
to be restful to the tired eyes.—From 
the January “Circle Magazine.’’ 





Getting Rid of Flesh. 

A very fine physician once told a 
pretty young woman who asked how to 
“keep down” her fast-increasing flesh 
to “eat bread and meat.” Then he 
went on to say that it is the sauces, the 
vegetables dressed with butter, the 
cream in coffee, the desserts and the 
sweets that make flesh, says the St. 
Louis ‘“Globe-Democrat.” 

A certain quantity of sugar is actual- 
ly necessary to perfect -health and a 
woman may well eat a few bits of good 
candy every day, directly after a ‘meal. 
But there must be no dallying with 
pies and cakes and puddings with 
sauces; no rice, unless taken as a vege- 
table; macaroni is too starchy; white 
bread, if fresh; hot buttered muffins and 
rolls; cream sauces on things—all these 
are “tabu” to the woman who really 
wants to grow thinner. 

Lean meat, no pork at all; toast with- 
out butter; tea without sugar or cream, 
and coffee the same. No griddle cakes 
swimming in butter and syrup may she 
take, if she be really in earnest. On 
“highdays and holidays’ she may in- 
dulge, but just a little at the time; not 
a feast one day and fast the other. No 
midday naps; no leaving off the corset, 
and plenty of energetic moving about. 
Then she should be satisfied if the scale 
registers 150 instead of 200 pounds at 
the end of a twelvemonth. She will not 
lose her health nor her beauty under 
such a regimen. 

Ear-Strain.—When people for the 
first time realize that their hearing is 
becoming poor, they often worry them- 
selves into the belief that matters are 
worse than they are and that they will 
ultimately become deaf. Let them con- 
sole themselves with the knowledge 
that much can be done to improve 
their hearing, or at any rate to keep it 
from getting worse. 

The noise of our streets is account- 
able for most of the ear-strain from 
which we suffer. The noise irritates 
the ear in the same way that a glar- 
ing light affects the eyes. A _ person 
who is in robust health may be able to 
tolerate a certain amount of noise with- 
out serious results, but a nervous per- 
son or one who is in delicate health 
may suffer greatly. The majority of 
people who suffer from ear-strain do 
not know what ails them. Nervous 
women and people from the country 
are the principal sufferers. When they 
go shopping and spend considerable 
time in the streets they get a trouble- 
some headache and a feeling of uneasi- 
ness and irritability. So disturbing is 
this complaint at times that it takes 
days to recover from’it. 





Too Much Meat Eaten.—The speaker 
said that he was not a vegetarian, but 
nevertheless thought that a majority of 
people eat too much meat. The real 
foods are the sun-kissed fruits and the 
golden cereals. Each mouthful of food 
should be chewed until completely 
liquified. The body should not be pois- 
oned with drugs. In sickness abstain 
from eating, and let nature effect the 
cure. Live properly and sickness is un- 
necessary. If you are.a brain worker 
don’t neglect outdoor exercise. Fill the 
lungs eighteen times a minute with pure 
air and sleep out-of-doors. Avoid mor- 
bid, gloomy thoughts and banish worry 
and nervousness. Allow yourself a 
reasonable amount of healthful recrea- 
tion. 


Simple Cure for a Burn.—Burns in 
the kitchen are so frequent that it is 
fortunate that the kitchen or, rather 
the bin in the cellar, provides a quick 
and easily applied cure for such in- 
juries. 

When one has been seared by fire 
immediately cut a white potato in two, 
scrape out the inside, and make it very 
fine. Bind this scraping on the burn 
and the pain will quickly be mitigated. 

Should the burn be very deep it 
may be necessary to make a second ap- 
plication. This is an _ old-fashioned 





remedy, but one that has proved suc-} 


cessful in many severe burns. 





“What time is it?’ she asked, stern- 
ly 


The words were scarcely uttered 
when the old fashioned clock on the 
landing gave four laborious strokes. 

“Do you hear that?’ she ~ asked, 
sharply. 

“But my d-d-dear,” he rejoined pleas- 
antly, ‘‘y-you musn’t mind that c’e’clock. 
It’s 1-l-l-like me.”—‘Success Maga- 


The Thing That 


Company has abandoned or 


inventions, but 


RECORD in 1910. 


4 


Interests Dairymen 


is not which Company has made the most failures in its 
attempts to make successful Cream Separators, or which 


discarded the most inventions 


because (by its own admissions) of the inferiority of those 


Which Has the Best Cream Separator 
in 1910. 


The United States Separator beat all of its competitors 


and won the GRAND PRIZE at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Expositjon, June to October, 1909. 

The United States Separator beat all competitors at the 
Pan-American Exposition in 1901, in fifty (50) consecutive 
runs, with ten different breeds of cows and won the 
WORLD’S RECORD and continues to hold the WORLD’S 


The best breeders and leading dairymen everywhere use 
the UNITED STATES SEPARATOR. 


Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue No. §8 will give you al) other necessary information. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
> 








Sunshine. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. F. M. Sours. 

I love the sunshine. How it thrills 

My heart with gladness, and all fills 
With strength to drive the shades away, 
| With cheer to meet the toil of day, 
Till evening bird in rapture trills. 














GOOD-BYE 


Patented 
Dec. 4, £ 
1906. 
Others 
pend- 
ing. 


Write for book, ‘The 
Sole of Steel,’’ or ordera 
pair of Steel Shoes on blank, 


The Wonderful 


Steel Shoes solve the problem of the Perfect 
Work Shoe for all time to come. 

The soles of Steel Shoes and an inch above 
the soles are stamped out of a special light, 
thin, rust-resisting steel. One piece of seam- 
less steel from toe to heel. As a further pro- 
tection from wear, and a means of giving a firm 
foothold, the bottoms are studded with adjusta- 
ble steel rivets. 

The adjustable steel rivets of the 1910 model 
Steel Shoes add the finishing touch of perfec- 
tion. Practically all the wear comes on these 
steel rivets. When steel rivets wear down you 
can instantly replace them with new rivets. 
And the rivets at the tip of toe and ball of foot 
are the only ones that wear. Steel Shoes never 
go to the Repair Shop, for there’s nothing to 
wear but the rivets. And the Steel Soles shed 
mud almost as easily as they shed water. The 
cost is only 30 cents for 50 extra steel rivets. 
No other repairs are ever needed. . 

The uppers are made of the very best quality 
of pliable waterproof leather, and firmly riveted 
to soles. There is greater strength and longer 
service and more foot comfort in Steel Shoes 
than in any other working shoes in existence. 
It’s in the steel and the pliable leather, and the 
way they are put together. 


Secret of Steel Shoe Elasticity 


Steel Shoes have thick, i Hair Cushion 
Insoles, which are easily removable for cleansing 
andairing. ‘They absorb perspiration and foot 
odors—absorb the jar and shock when you walk 
on hard or stony ground. They keep your feet 
free from callouses, blisters and soreness. 


Low Prices on Steel Shoes 


Sizes 5 to 12. 6 inches, 9 inches, 12 
inches and 16 inches high. . 
Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50a pair; better 
rade of leather, $3.00 a pair; extra grade of 
eather, black or tan color, $3.50 a pair. 
Steel Shoes, 9inches high, $4.00 a pair; extra 
grade of leather, black or tan color, $5.00 a pair. 
Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, $5 00a pair; extra 
grade of leather, black or tan color, $6 00a pair. 
Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, $6.00 a pair; extra 
grade of Izather, black or tan color, $7.00 a pair. 


Throw Away Rubber Boots, Felt 


Boots and ‘‘Arctics!” 


Rubber or felt boots heat the feet and make 
them sweaty and tender. Nothing more uncom- 
fortable or harmful to the feet. One pair of 
Steel Shoes will outlast at least three pairs of felt 
or rubber boots. 

A man who wears Steel Shoes doesn’t have to 
own three different styles of working Shoes. No 
arctics or felt boots necessary. 


Steel Shoes Save Doctor Bills 


Wear Steel Shoes and you need not suffer from 
Colds, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, Stiff- 
ness of the Joints and other troubles and dis- 
comforts caused by cold, wet feet. Keep your 
feet always warm, dry and comfortable in Steel 
Shoes. hey protect your health and save doc- 





zine.” 


tor bills, while adding te your comfort. 


. Colds, Rheumatism, Stiffness, Discomfort 
No More 


Blistered, Aching Feet 
to CORNS and BUNIONS! 






Off With the Old, Rough, Wrinkled Leathers! 
On With the Comfortable STEEL SHOES! 


There's more gi 
to six pairs of the best All-Leather Shoes. And comfort! The 
very first time you slip your feet into Steel Shoes they feel 
fine. They need no‘ breakingin.” And the longer you 
wear Steel Shoes the better you like them, for they keep 
your feet warm, dry and comfortable—though, you work 
in mud or slush up to your shoe tops. Steel Shoes are shaped to fit the foot, and the rigid steel 
bottoms and sides force them to keep their shape. No warping, no twisting, no leaking pos- 
sible. And they are as light as any ordinary work shoes. 


How Our 1910 Model Steel Shoes Are Made. 


wear in one pair of Steel Shoes than in three 


Steel Bottoms. 


One Pair Will Outwear 3 to 6 
Pairs of Leather Shoes 


The comfort of Steel Shoes is remarkable. 
Their economy is simply astounding ! Practically 
all the wear comes on the rivetsin the bottoms, 
and the rivets can be replaced very easily. Don’t 
sweat your feet in rubber boots or torture them 
in rough, hard, twisted, shapeless leather shoes. 
Order a pair of Steel Shoes to-day. Sizes, 5 to 12. 


Order Steel Shoes To-day! 


We strongly recommend the 6-inch high, at 
$3.50a pair, or 9 inches, at $5.00, as they give 
best satisfaction for general service. 

In ordering, state size shoe you wear. En- 
close $3.50 a pair for 6-inch high, and the best 
and most comfortable working shoes you ever 
wore will promptly be shipped to you. Your 
money refunded if not exactly as represented 
when you see the Shoes. Send to-day. 


“SCIENTIFIC SHOES”; 


Best and Easiest Fitting 
Leather Shoes Ever Made 


I invented the famous Steel Shoes 
and have now brought out another 
kind of shoe that excels any leather 
shoe in existence. ‘Scientific 
Shoes”? are my latest triumph. 
Made of a wonderful Processed 
Leather. Stronger, more durable 
and comfortable than any other “ShoeScience’’ 
fine shoes in the world. These shoes 
actually Cure Corns, Bunions and Foot 
Troubles! Nothing else like them! Madeon 
a scientifc, Natural Last. So easy on the feet 
that they make foot troubles impossible! High 
class, stylish. Make rubbers entirely unneces- 
sary. Sizes5tol2. Price $4.00a pair. Extra fine 
leather, with or without Tread-Easy Cushion 
Soles, $5.00 per pair. ; 
STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 391, Racine, Wis. 

Canadian Branch: Toronto, Canada (2°) 
GEOMAMAMAMMMMAMMATIFFAFIFIFAEFMATFFLFATFFAFLEFAT, 


SHOE ORDER BLANK 


Steel Shoe Co., Dept. 391, Racine, Wis. 

















Gentlemen: I enclose.................. gg 


in payment for................. pair Steel Shoes. 


MMMMMMMMMM MMM 


pair Scientific Shoes. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
























THERE’S A 
Big Crop of Big Red 


STRAWBERRIES 


FOR EVERYBODY WHO WILL USE 


Kellogg’s Thoroughbred Pedigree Plants 


The Strongest, Healthiest and Most Productive Strawberry Plants in the World to-day 
- E. J. Brown, Bloomsburg, Penn., picked 14,000 quarts from 10,000 of our plants, which he sold for 
jig prices. 
C. N. Russell, Manistee, Mich., makes more than $500 per acre each year from his Kellogg plants. 
C. O. Wigen, Creston, B. C., picked 53,000 quarts from 4 acres of Kellogg plants, which brought 
him $1000 per acre. 
__ Ifyou have a notion of growing strawberries, either for market or home use, cultivate that notion ; 
it’s a good one. It will make you lots of money. 


IT’S YOUR EASY MONEY 


for it’s just as easy to grow big crops of big, red berries as to growa small crop of little sour fellows, 
The kind of plants you set out will determine the quality and quantity of berries you have to pick. 


Kellogg Plants Produce Berries of Superior Quality in Enormous Quantities. 


OUR FREE 64-PAGE BOOK 


fully explains the Kellogg Method of growing the world’s greatest crops. It tells - how to get pleas- 
ure as well as profit out of the business. One of these books is for you; it’s all ready to mail upon 
receipt of your name and address. A postal card to-day will do. The book is free. Send for it now. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 360, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Nozzles and Hose 


After getting the best pump (BEAN), the 
next important step is to get the best hose 
(BEAN) and best nozzles (BEAN). 


yritewaie The Bean Spray Pump Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
|]GENUINE STEEL 
Stump Pullers 


With Double, Triple and 
Quadruple attachments. 
We are the only firm that 
ig Nake their own Steel 

_ Stump Pullers and can fur- 
nish you the best and toughest, as well as the lowest in price EVERY 
MACHINE WARRANTED. For Special Large Discounts on First 


Machine in New Territory write for Free CaraLocuE to Dept. Q. 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO. LONE, TREE, IOWA. 





























































A Little Farm 
Well Tilled in 


Idaho 


under irrigation means a happy home, a life of content- 

ment, with sure and profitable returns. 

A five or ten acre tract of this land will not only maintain 
a family in generous comfort, but will lay up a com- 
petence for old age, and liberally educate the children. 
The delightful climate, clear, pure air and beauties of 
scenery are advantages you should not overlook. 
In Montana, Washington and Oregon, too, 
are many favored localities where the land 
is cheap xow, but rising rapidly in value. 








The Northern Pacific 
extends into or through 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Ore- 


Fruit growing, vegetable raising, dairy- 
ing, stock farming, grain producing— 
all make handsome profits—fat bank 
accounts—wealth. Don’t delay too long. 


Write tonight for information about the 
state that interests you and particulars 
of the very low one-way fares effective 
March 1st to April 15th, with stopover 
privilege. 


gon. New, rich territory 
being opened up by exten- 
stons now building. The 
Homeseeker’s Chance! 











The Scenic Highway Through the Land of Fortune 


Northern Pacific Railway 


L. J. Bricker, General Immigrati 
Dept iz, St.Paul Mion. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul 









































In the above illustration you can see how vines, shrubs and trees beautify the home. No matter whether 
the home is that of wealth or poverty the vines, shrubs and trees beautify the place and make it homelike. 
The vine clinging to the walls of the house is the Ampelopsis Veitchii or Boston Ivy. It clings naturall 
to brick walls, The flowering shrub near the walls is the Spirea Van Houttei which can be bought at al- 
most any nursery for 25 cents. The vines and trees would not cost over 50 cents each, yet see how much 


they add to the value and beauty of the home. 





The Human Side of Twine. 


When we drive home from the im- 
plement dealer with our little load of 
Sisal twine for the coming harvest, we 
do not often realize that we are giving 
that twine -is final lift on the journey 
of many thousands miles which it has 
taken months to make. Seldom do 
we appreciate when we give it its final 
resting place in the binder box that the 
first hands which touched it were those 
of a Maya boy or girl in far off tropical 
Yucatan whose ancestors were a great 
civilized people, with temples and litera- 
ture, centuries before Columbus came 
ashore in his red velvet suit. 

Or, if it is Manila twine, the first step 
in its long pilgrimage was under the 
guidance of a_bare-footed, brown- 
skinned little Filippino savage, who per- 
haps never heard of a binder, and whose 
views of agricultural implements are a 
pointed stone or a crooked stick. 

Yet, if it were not for the industry of 
these two widely separated nations, the 
farmers of this rich state would still 
be obliged to bind their grain with old- 
fashioned wire, which never worked or 
with untrustworthy cotton strand. In 
fact, the problem of twine was the prob- 
lem of successful binding for years after 
the self-binder was an established fact. 

It took many years and thousands of 
dollars to eliminate this primary draw- 
back to the early grain growers of the 
country. One manufacturer alone spent 
$15,000 trying to makt twine out of 
grass, $35,000 using paper as a substi- 
tute, and $43,000 on straw—all in the 
end to be discarded as unsatisfactory. 
Then, after searching the world with a 
close tooth rake, as it were, it was found 
that two fibres could be made to do the 
work—Manila and Sisal. The Manila— 
long, soft and even—had generally been 
used in multiple strands for making 
cable and cordage; while the Sisal— 
strong, pliable and smooth—was found 
to lend itself perfectly for the manu- 
facture of a single-strand cord, such as 
the self-binder necessitated. 

Then commenced a merry struggle 
between the distant races for the honor 
of supplying the twine which was to 
make His Majesty, the American farm- 
er, the greatest food producer in the 
world. At first, owing to the established 
position of the Manila hemp trade 
caused by the cordage industry, the 
little brown brother in the Philippines 
forged ahead, but he made no progress 
in his methods of production, using the 
knife and block and other simple meth- 
ods followed by his primitive forefath- 
ers in extracting the fibre. It was soon 
seen that Sisal would either be the ulti- 
mate material to supply this demand or 
the demand would not be filled. At this 
voint of the race a number of clever, 
aggressive Yucatecans, educated in the 
sciences in this country and abroad, 
sprang into the game. They saw the 


future commercial possibilities of the 
neglected Sisal plant. At their own 
expense they built railroads into the 
arid, dry territories where henequen 
grew. They invented new machines, 
capable of cleaning 100,000 leaves a day, 
and soon began to compete on an equal 
basis with the Manila fibre. 

The Spanish-American war tempor- 
arily advanced the price of Manila fibre 
to such an extent that good grades of 
Manila fibre commanded a price which 
was practically prohibitive for binder 
twine. Therefore, manufacturers of 
binder twine concentrated their energy 
and genius in the production of a per- 
fect binder twine from Sisal. This re- 
quired some adjustment of machinery 
and some change in methods, but manu- 
facturers of twine succeeded so that the 
twine made from Sisal has for some 
years been as perfect and satisfactory 
as any binder twine ever made from 
any material. This has resulted in the 
increased use of Sisal, until during the 
past season not less than 85 per cent. 
and possibly 90 per cent. of the material 
which went into the manufacture of 
binder twine in the United States was 
Sisal fibre. 

First-class binder twine can be made 
from high-grade Manila fibre, but it is 
very difficult to make even a reasonably 
good article of binder twine from low- 
grade Manila. Before the American 
occupation of the Philippine Islands, 
the Spanish officials at times exerted 
their arbitrary power for the purpose 
of maintaining the quality of the fibre 
which was produced by the natives. It 
was not an uncommon thing for the 
governor of a district to seize a quan- 
tity of inferior fibre and publicly burn 
it in the middle of the plaza. This was 
an object lesson to the natives to pro- 
duce better grades of fibre: However, 
since the Americans have taken posses- 
sion of the Philippine Islands, no au- 
thority has been exercised and no in- 
fluence exerted by the officials in con- 
nection with the quality of fibre. The 
result is a very much greater proportion 
of low-grade fibres than has ever been 
‘produced in previous years. Unques- 
tionably, large quantities of this low- 
grade fibre. will be used in the manu- 
facture of binder twine for the harvest 
of 1910, and it is unnecessary to state 
that those who attempt to use twine 
made from this low-grade Manila fibre 
will have troubles of «heir own. 

There may never be a famine in 
twine, but it is rather to the farmer’s 
interest always to keep a weather ey® 
on the future, and in this particular 
instance to secure his twine supply, 
whether it be Sisal or Manila, at as 
early a date as possible. 





Some men get along fairly well with 
their families by hardly ever being at 
home. 
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I Will Seon be a Man. 
Written in one of the author’s notebooks 
at the age of twenty years. 


yes; I grow older year by year, 

My twenty-first is drawing near, 

1 seem so young, yet will I not 
Soon be a man? 


hen boyhood whims and joys depart! 

With foolish fancies of the heart; 

At youthful pranks a man must start— 
With reason scan. 


To join that mystic brotherhood, 

Of man austere and wise and good: 

To scorn youth’s ways if e’er I would, 
‘Tis now or never. 


O, what a change doth me await! 

My life long free to consecrate 

At duty’s altar—such is fate— 
Her all despise. 


I'll know my fortunes at the last, 

When all my future shall be past— 

How my imperfect works are cast— 
My deeds I’ll scan . 


Perhaps ’twill take my every power, 

To meet that great appointed hour— 

Takes strength and faith amid the glour, 
To be a man. 








Pears and Pear Orchards. 


The president of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Association, Gabriel Heist- 
er, talked on “Pears and Pear Or- 
chards,” reports “Tribune Farmer.” He 
has had more than forty years of ex- 
perience. He claimed his success was 
largely due to.strict attention to little 
details. The pear is very susceptible 
to fire blight, which is a sort of bac- 
terial trouble. He heads it off by work- 
ing for an early growth of wood in 
the spring, as well as early fall ripening 
of the wood fibre. Warm, moist, mug- 
gy weather is productive of this dis- 
ease, , 

Mr. Heister does not believe in 
ploughing pear orchards, and had not 
ploughed his for forty years. He de- 
pends upon barnyard manure for fer- 
tilizing the soil. He cuts the grass in 
the pear orchard two or three times 
each season and lets it lie where it 
falls. He goes through the orchard oc- 
casionally, and if he finds fruit spurs 
that show wilt or blight they are cut 
out at once. Pear leaf blight he treats 
the same as apple leaf blight, spraying 
three or four times each season. He 
uses a very thin spray of bordeaux mix- 
ture in summer, and thus prévents any 
rusting of the pears. 

He claims the best winter pear in 
his orchard is the Lawrence. “Take out 
all fruit spurs that have borne fruit for 
several years, as this aids in the work 
of thinning. I thin after the first drop. 
Small pears will not sell weil, no mat- 
ter what variety. I aim to sell the 
3artletts just as soon as they are ready 
to go, and October is the best month 
for them in my latitude. Six weeks are 
as long as the Bartlett can be kept in 
cold storage in prime condition.” 

In the discussion Kalamazoo’s noted 
fruit grower, J. N. Stearns, said: “My 
fruit money. crop is the pear, but I 
would advise the young man to plant 
apple trees, as there is far more suit- 
able soil for apples than for pears. I 
would not use much manure around the 
young pear trees, as it will be apt to 
cause soft, spongy wood, and this in 
turn will invite fire blight. 

‘I think there is no greater mistake 
made by pear growers than the leaving 
of too much brush in the tops of the 
trees. The same statement will apply 
to the apple and peach trees. Con- 
trary to the speaker, I believe in 
thorough cultivation, ceasing early and 
applying cover crops for winter and 
early spring protection.” 





Monroe County, N. Y., as a Fruit Center. 
In view of the meeting in this city 
of the New York State Horticultural 
Society, the importance of Monroe 
county as a fruit center should be 
emphasized, for in spite of all that 
has been said the masses hardly realize 
the importance of the fruit industry in 
the immediate vicinity of Rochester. 

A recent investigation into the ship- 
ment of apples along the line of the 
R. W. & O. railroad will demonstrate 
what the fruit enterprise is bringing 
to the farmers of this fruit belt in clean 
cash. The village of Hilton is prob- 
ably the center of the most important 
apple district in the county. It is esti- 
mated authoritively that shipments 
made from this station this fall and to 
be made before spring will reach 160,- 
000 barrels. It is safe to say that the 
shipments from other stations in the 


county on this line will bring the total 
number of barrels to over 200,000. Much 
of this fruit has brought the grower 
$4.00 per barrel and a still larger num- 
ber of barrels were sold for $3.00 per 
barrel. Seconds, of course, fell below 
these prices. Putting a conservative 
estimate on these figures, however, it is 
safe to say that the farmers of the 
northern section of Monroe will receive 
this year for their apples at least half 
« million dollars. This does not in- 
clude the Falls branch of the Central 
nor the main line. 

Statistics state that there are fewer 
apples grown in the United States to- 
day than ten years ago, but that this 
condition will not continue is indicated 
by a conversation with a local nursery- 
man a few days ago. He stated that 
there was an unprecedented demand 
fer apple trees and that it was neces- 
sary to cut the orders of customers. It 
will be but a few years before hundreds 
of thousands of trees are in bearing 
where there are comparatively few now. 
Farmers who became discouraged ten 
or fifteen years ago and pulled their 
apple trees out are again setting their 
land to fruit. Monroe county, therefore, 
will increase in importance as a fruit 
center and Rochester will, of course, 
reap much of the benefit. 

The growers are not only learning 
how to raise good crops in spite of the 
pests but are also considering the ques- 
tion of packing, which is now of great 
importance. This problem is pushed to 
the front each year by the fact that 
much western fruit in boxes is shipped 
to this vicinity and actually sold in 
competition with the local fruit. New 
York fruit cannot be surpassed, and if 
more care in packing is necessary the 
grower in Monroe county will find that 
out and comply with the popular de- 
mand. 
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Kansas Hen Prophesies. 


“A most remarkable freak of nature 
occurred at my place on June 11th 
last. A hen laid an egg with letters 
and figures on it, and they are so ar- 
ranged as to spell “‘Drouth 1911.” This 
may seem incredible to you, but the 
egg will speak for itself. It is the 
most remarkable freak of nature I have 
ever observed, and I thought it would 
be proper to write to you about it. 1 
would be glad to have it examined by 
experts and placed on exhibition at the 
capitol building, where people could see 
it. If you are interested in the phe- 
nomena of nature as manifested in 
poultry products, write to me and I 
will at once send you the egg.” 

Secretary Coburn wrote a letter re- 
questing that the egg be sent along, and 
it is now on exhibition in the state agri- 
cultural department. 








A young farmer from Clementon, N. 
J., was selling eggs at the corner of 
Fourth and South streets this morning 
when a bartender walked up to him 
and asked him the price of a dozen eggs. 
The farmer answered, “Forty cents a 
dozen,” and as there was an extra egg 
in the dozen he wanted 3 cents extra, 
but the bartender wanted it “thrown in 
with the bargain.” 

“Well,” said the one who sells the 
liquor, “I will take the egg and treat 
you to a drink.” 

“All right,” said the farmer. When 
they came to the tavern he was asked 
what he would drink to which he re- 
plied: 

“Well, I allus drink sherry with an 
egg in it.” 

And they say farmers buy gold 
bricks.—Philadelphia ‘‘Times.” 

To-day the seed in a cotton bale is 
almost as valuable to the farmer as the 
cotton itself. What it will be to-mor- 
row no one can foresay. Each day 
sees a larger field for its oil and a more 
extended use of its meal. For general 
cooking purposes cotton-seed oil has no 
superior. A purely vegetable fat, it 
possesses peculiar dietetic and hygienic 
properties. It is the only substitute 
for the olive oil of Italy. As a general 
food for cattle, horses, sheep and hogs, 
the meal of the cotton seed is unequaled. 
It is both a builder and a fattener, and 
cattle fed upon it are invariably healthy. 
—Garnault Agassiz, in the ‘National 
Magazine.” 
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A Real Incentive.—‘I am sorry to 
have to tell you so, boys,” said the 
pleasant looking visitor who was ad- 
dressing the Sunday school, “but there 
is not one chance in a thousand that 
any one of you ever will be President 
of the United States.’’ Still he failed to 
secure their undivided attention. “But 
if you live up to your opportunities,” he 
went on, eyeing them keenly, “some 
bright boy in this audience may be- 
come a great baseball pitcher or the 
world’s champion batsman.” Instantly 
every boy sat up straight and began to 
listen.—Chicago “Tribune.” 








The newest 
wonder in 


Horticulture 





Dividends 
| For 


Generations 


The saving of seven cents per day for a short period, or Eighty-Five 
Dollars in cash, will secure you an interest in the most wonderfal horticaltaral 


development of the age. 


The investment of less than Thirteen Hundred Dollars 


in small monthly payments or in cash will produce for you an annual income 
of One Thousand Dollars, and this income will increase year by year unto 


the third and fourth generations. 


Do not be stampeded into unbelief, but instead influenced into in- 


vestigation. 


We are planting together in a combination orchard two of the most 
profitable horticultural products of the world ; one of them an absolutely new 
development, a creative industry, wonderfully rich and potential in profit 
possibilities ; the other producing hundreds of dollars of profit per acre annually. 

This investment represents the complete evolution of an entire industry ; 
the changing of the source of the world’s supply of a product of wide use 
from the present crude method of gathering this product from wild trees scattered 
in the woods, to the production of improved varieties twice as large, of 
infinitely finer quality, grown in orchards conducted under the most careful 
scientific horticultural management and conditions. 

We are so sure that this orchard will produce immense returns — and 
gquickly— that we ask for no share in these crop returns until you have been 
paid back in profits from the orchard every dollar of the money you pay 


for your investment. 


Read this paragraph again. 


Ten shares in this orchard will make you independent; fifteen of 
them, costing only one dollar per day for a short period, will produce an 
income of Qne Thousand Dollars a year for you. 


We cannot tell you all about it in an advertisement. 


We can only 


give you an idea of what a wonderful opportunity it is, and then send you 


complete details by mail. 


Send to us for our booklet, ‘‘Dividends for Generations,”’ which will 
tell you the whole thing ina nat-shell. It is FREE to you. 
Fill out the coupon below, right now, and mail it to-day. 





COMBINATION 
ORCHARD CO. 


95 MILK STREET 





COMBINATION ORCHARD CO. 


95 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send me (free) your booklet, “* Dividends 
for Generations.” 








BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 






is ready to mail. 


It will be sent to any person interested in 
fruit-growing on receipt of 7 cents to cover postage. The 
Stark Year Book for 1910 represents an entirely new idea in 
nurserymen’s literature—it is a work 


of art as well as a 


catalogue of Stark Nursery products. Within its covers are 32 full-page illustrations of 
fruits and flowers, representing 175 varieties, done in four colors, and exactly reproducing 
nature. 84 pages are devoted to descriptions, prices, and records. 

Stark Delicious, the apple that has revolutionized orchard planting and established a 
new standard of apple values (selling at $10.00 per bushel box this year); Stark King 
David, another apple of wondrous quality and merit; Stark King Philip, a hardy black 
grape of California grape quality, and dozens of the very best things in the horticultural 
world are fully described, illustrated, and priced. 

_ To any one planting one tree or many, of fruits or ornamental, this book is of 
inestimable value—a horticultural text-book—a guide to proper selection. 

Stark trees have stood the supreme test of actual planting for 85 years—they are the 
yard-stick by which all other nursery products are measured—they are the first choice of 


‘this country 
the kind and quality of tree planted 


*s most successful orchardists. 


The success of the orchard is dependent on 
Stark varieties are the best of the best. Our record 


of 85 years of successful selling 18 a positive guarantee of tree quality. 


Before you decide to buy, send 7 cents gor the Stark 
Year Book—do it today before the edition is exhausted. 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries and Orchards Co. 
Lock Box 62 Louisiana, Missouri 
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This is the Engine for Pumping Large Quantities of Water 
for Watering Stock, irrigating, Draining, Pumping out Mines, 
Quarries, Excavations or other places where 
a@ compact, powerful and low priced 
pumping outfit is wanted. 
This Back-Geared Pumping 
ngine with Stuffing Box, asshown, 
ready to receive pipe connections, 
and capable of raising 260 
barrels of water per hour 
to an elevation of 25 feet, 


Acomplete pumping outfit assem- 
bled in one compact machine ready to 
receive the well connections and go 
work just as soon as they can be attached. 
Cylinder, pipe and rod all fitted ready to 
screw together, for any lift from 25 feet to 

100 feet, furnished for $45. 

This is an emergency outfit 
which can be shipped on an hour’s 
notice and can be set up in com. 
plete working order withi 
after it is received. 
re Zo gapewee specially 

‘or It, 


by gravity from 
the large fuel 
tank which is 
mounted on the 
skids, with all con- 
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can also be used for running 
grinder, fodder cutter, saw or, 
other light machinery; but, 
where operating machinery is 
the principal work, our $75.00 
2-H. P. general purpose engine with fiuted cooler is cheape 
and more suitable. Larger sizes at proportionately low prices. 

If you n 8 small engine to operate ‘‘any old hand pump" ow 
$37.50 pumping engine is just the thing. 

Remember that these engines are fact 
made the steel windmill business. 


ERMOTOR CoO., 2508 12th st., CHICAGO 


nections made before 
it leaves the factory. 
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Thousands of these engines are in use. 
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A GOOD FAMILY CLUB OF PAPERS. 


Farm and Home (semi-monthly) 1 year - - 50 
Woman’s World (monthly) 1 year - - 25 
Green’s Fruit Grower (monthly) 1 year - 50 
Popular Fashion Monthly, 1 year - - 25 


Regular Publisher’s Price, - - - $1.50 


We will send any reader of Green’s Fruit Grower the four above publications for the time 
specified for 75 CENTS. No Canadian order filled at this price. Send all orders to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 

















THE JOHNSTON “CONTINENTAL” DISK 
HARROWS are durable, workable, economical-indispen- 
They not only prepare the soil, but also cultivate the 
They are labor savers, crop increasers, and money- 
No up-to-date farmer should be without one or more 
Built of steel and malleable iron. 
Equipped with 


sable. 

crops. 

makcrs. 

of these common-sense tools. 

Solid or cut-out disks; 22 sizes and styles. 
Tongue Truck when ordered. 


THE JOHNSTON LINE OF HARROWS 
are backed by 20 years of Harrow-making. 


Orchadists and vineyardists are realizing more and more every year that 
the extension head harrows are more practical for their work than any 
other tool. The Johnston Orchard Disk Harrows are strong, steady, 
durable, simple in construction, light in draft, and casy to operate— 
Y-- work perfectly. This tool will positively increase your fruit crops—will 
yy UZ pay for itself several times in a single season in increased crops. 

Made in four sizes, 4 ft. 4 in. to 5 ft. 6 in., 16 and 18 in. disks, 


MP4” Wf = solid or cut-out disks. 
miami SOUNSTON HARVESTER CO., Box 1210 BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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Pull Your Stumps 


out, roots and all. Triple-power attachment means 30 Days’ Free Trial 


one-third greater pull. The only Stump Puller with Double Safety Ratchets. Only one with 
all bearings and working parts turned, finished and machined, reducing friction, increasing 
power, making it extremely light-running. Hitch on, and any stump is bound to come 


With This All-Steel, Triple-Power 


HERCULES STUMP PULLER 


—now sold on liberal 30 Days’ Free Trial Plan. The strength is there and the power, too. 
You may have had trouble with iron pullers, but this Hercules genuine steel puller is a dif- 
ferent matter. It has 400% more strength than the best iron puller ever made, andisina 
class byitself, Itis the only stump puller 


Fully Guaranteed for Three Years 


—to give perfect satisfaction. Also pulls good-sized green trees and hedgerows. Itis 
the only machine for quick and satisfactory work. Prove it by 30 Days’ Free Trial. 


Don’t Risk Dynamite 


It’s dangerous and costly. Besides, it only shatters the stump and leaves the roots in 
ground to grow again. The Hercules pulls roots and all. Once out it stays out. 


Get Our Free Books and Free Trial Offer 


—also proposition to first buyers in each locality where we have no agents. You 
need this Hercules and you can try it30 days Free and save big 
money by writing us at once. A postal will do. 
HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
26817th Street, Centerville, la. 


Noexcuse for stumpy fields. Hercules pulls them 
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Sing a song of honesty, 
A pocket full of pence; 

Four and twenty good resolves, 
Make a girl of sense. 

When that lass is called upon 
To do whatever's right, 

She can be relied upon 
To work with all her might. 


We clip the following for the benefit 
of those who doubt the power of the 
press: 

“Owing to the overcrowded condition 
of our columns, a number of births and 
deaths are unavoidably postponed this 
week.” 


Officer (to recruit who has missed 
every shot)—‘Good heavens, man, 
where are your shots going?” 

Recruit (tearfully)—‘I don’t know, 
sir; they left here all right.”—‘‘Punch.” 

“Dad, what sort of a bureau is a 
matrimonial bureau?” 

“Oh, a bureau that has five drawers 
full of women’s fixings and one man’s 
tie in it.”,—Houston ‘Post.’ 


Perserverance was thus defined by a 
colored preacher: “It means, firstly, 
to take hold; secondly, to hold on; and 
thirdly, to nebber.let go.” We advise 
the cultivation of this particular brand. 


Wife—I’m going into town to-day,’ 
my dear, to my bootmaker’s, milliner’s 
and dressmaker’s. What does the pape 
say about the weather? . a 5 

Husband—Rain, hail and thunder. 


re- 
Mrs. 


“Our new girl objects to being 
ferred to as ‘the help,’” said 
Crosslots. 

“Let us respect her 
scruples,” replied her husband. 
after we will call her ‘the hindrance. 
Boston “Transcript.” 


philological 
“Here- 


, 9” 


“T want a license to marry the best 
girl in the world,” said the young man. 

“Sure,’”’ commented the clerk, ‘that 
makes thirteen hundred licenses for that 
girl this season.”—‘‘Puck.” 


Dangerous Beasts. 

The teacher had been telling the class 
about the rhinoceros family. ‘Now, 
name some things,” said she, ‘‘that are 
very dangerous to get near to, and that 
have horns.” 

“Automobiles!” replied little Jennie 
Jones, promptly.—New York ‘“World.” 


A south Missouri editor has thought 
of a great scheme. He says he will 
lend a pullet to any one who can’t 
afford to subscribe for the home paper. 
“Feed the chicken the table scraps and 
bring her eggs to pay for the paper,” 
he says. ‘‘When she stops laying bring 
her in and I will make a pot-pie of her 
and furnish a younger chicken to carry 
on the good work.’—Kansas City 
“Star.” 


“Why do you consider your painting, 
‘The Bee Hive,’ the most true-to-life 
drawing you ever made?” 

“Because the man who paid me $25 
for it said he got stung."—“Judge.” 


Unbusinesslike. 

A Berlin financier, who had cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday about a 
quarter of a year previously, fell very 
sick. His business friends visited him 
and tried to cheer him up. 

“You, with your strong constitution, 
will come out of this sickness all right,’’ 
said one. “God will leave you with us 
until ninety at least.’ 

The sick financier smiled and said: 

“Why should He wait to take me at 
90 when He can have me at 80%?”— 
“American Hebrew.” 














Force of Habit 
Customer—“Er—have you the time, 
please ?”’ 
Druggist—‘‘No, madam, the clock has 
stopped; but we have something just 
as good.’’—‘‘Harvest World,” 


We are the oldest, largest, most experienced, and 
responsible manufacturers of agricultural sprays 
and insecticidesiu the United States, and Blanc). 
ard’s ““ LION BRAND" is the standard of Pur. 
ity, Strength and Uniformity on four continents, 


it 
LION BRAND LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION” 
is the most effective and safest spray for destroy. 
ing San Jose Scale. It’s ready for use and costs 
less than home-made or any other brand. Spray 
for Scale now. 


i 
LION BRAND” BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
Made by us for over twenty years and guaranteed 
to contain nothing but purest and most effective 
ingredients. One gallon to 49 of water. 


iti 
LION BRAND” PARIS GREEN 
We are the only independent makers. “LION 
BRAND " is purest and strongest, contains not a 
article of filler or adulterant, nothing but purest 
aris Green. 


“LION BRAND” ARSENATE OF LEAD 
Unequalled by any other brand, anywhere, at any 
price. Positively absolutely pure ; extra sticky. 


SPRAYING BOOK FREE 
Our book on spraying for Scale and insect de- 
stroying is the most concise, complete thing of the 
kind. Contains a lot of interesting informa- 
tion for you, in practical language, We will send 
you a copy free if you tell us how many fruit trees 
you have. 


THE JAMES A. BLANCHARD CO., 
653 Hudson Terminal Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 


Factories—New York and St. Joseph, Mich. 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


AGENTS 200% PROFIT 


Handy, Automatic \ 
HAME FASTENER 
Do away with old hame strap, 
Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. Fasten 
instantly with gloveson. Outwear the harness. Money back if 
Dot satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents. 
F. Thomas Mfg. Oo., 770 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


TheBESTGARDEN PAPER 


Here it is—just what you have Been looking for 
—live paper for Market Gardeners and Home 
Gardeners, All vegetable growers should read the 
WEEKLY MARKET GROWERS JOURNAL, 
No other paper like it. Thousands of gardeners praise it. 
$1.00a year. Send zo cents and names of three gardeners 
for ten weeks’ trial. Address 
MARKET GROWERS JOURNAL, 
528 Walker Building, Louisville, Ky. 


BERRY BOXES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE PIERCE-WILLIAMS CO. 


540 WILLIAMS STREET, 
SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 









































How he has made a big success of the poul- 
try business and how you can also 
produce the best laying hens, or 
rofitable poultry for market or 
f=” show. Do not miss this opportunity 
to get FREE information from one of the 
foremost experts in the world. It is money in 
your pocket. Addressnow, Henry Stein- 
mesch,Pres, 205 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 








tj 


LOOP tithes 
EARLY OZARK 
The best early strawberry I ever fruited, early as Michel, 
large as Sample, productive as Glen Mary—Z ./. Farmer. 





If you had measles or scarlet fever, and was real sick, 
would you go to a young physician who had just got his 
““Diplomy ”’?? No, you would send for the old family 
doctor who has had years of experience. There are doc- 
tors of medicine and other doctors. FARMER is a 
Strawberry Doctor. You are sick of going without good 
strawberries, and you want to know just howto grow them 
the best way. Send him your symptoms, he will help 
you. Geta personal letter from the ‘* Doctor’’—z27 years 
of practice. Consultation free by mail. Medal and dip- 
loma for largest and finest display of. Strawberries at 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. Introducer of Norwood 
and Early Ozark strawberries, Plum Farmer, Idaho and 
Royal Purple raseberries, etc. Immense stock of Berry 
Plants, all varieties, Catalogue free. Address, 

L. J. FARMER, Box 7, PULASKI, N. Y. 





“Well, nurse, and how is our patient 
this morning?” , 

“He appears to be much improved 
this morning, doctor.’. 

“Alive?” 

“Yes, sir; that medicine you said you 
were going to send out wasn’t deliv- 
ered.”—Houston ‘Post.’ 


One of my cows is gone dry. 

So? What’s ailin’ her? 

Oh, one of them prohibition men 
came inter my barn an’ dropped a pam- 
phlet on the floor an’ the cow et it. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 




















Every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower probably knows that 
the most active and growing agricultural industry of the 
day is poultry raising. Within the last year we have greatly 
stimulated this activity by the publication of the two re- 
markable books shown at the top of this advertisement. 


“Poultry Secrets” 


told for the first time the secret methods and discoveries of many of the most experienced and 


successful poultry raisers of the country—secrets many of which have been guarded and protected with the utmost care. 


“The Corning Egg-Book’’ 


published last fall, told the remarkable story of how two city men with only three years’ experience cleared last year more than 
$12,000.00 from a small egg farm. For the first time the possibilities of scientific egg raising were placed before the American 


public by this remarkable demonstration. 


* 


Both of these books have been advertised with the Farm Journal in Green’s Fruit Grower within the last twelve months, 
and we now wish to call attehtion to them once more in this page advertisement. -Our two new offers will be found 


at the bottom of this- page. 






















ABOUT “POULTRY SECRETS” 
é Michael K. Boyer, our Poultry Editor 


(known to poultrymen everywhere as 
“Uncle Mike’’), has collected a remark- 
able list of little known or unknown 
methods and discoveries. We have paid 
cash for many; a very few have been do- 
nated; some are Mr. Boyer’s own treasured 


secrets. All have passed careful tests of their 
practical value. We givea PARTIAL LIST: 


The Curtiss 60% pullet secret. 

Boyer’s secret of fertile eggs. 

Felch’s mating chart. 

The “ 15-cents-a-bushel ” feeding secret. 

Secret of the Hogan and Palmer Systems. 

Green Feed at 15c. a Bushel Davis’s secret of saving chicks. 
McGrew’s secret molting food. Marshall’s secret of show bird 
Lawney’s insect powder formulas. training. 
Outline of the Philo System. Prof. Rice’s fat hen secret. 
Dr. Wood’s egg-food secret. Seeley’s dry bran secret. 
Other important feeding secrets. Etc., Ete. 
Kohr’s system of selecting layers. 

This list is perhaps sufficient to show the striking nature of these 
disclosures and their enormous value to every owner of poultry. The 
list quoted does not mention a quarter of those contained in the 
“ Poultry Secrets ” book. Some of the best we prefer not to name. 

It should be added that purchasers should not hesitate to send for 
“ Poultry Secrets”; no confidence has been violated; every secret has 
been obtained in an honorable way. 


We will pay $10.00 for any practical and valuable poultry secret 
not already in this book. (Under this offer, 25 new secrets are in- 


cluded in this last edition of Poultry Secrets,’ which were not 
included previously.) 














**THE CORNING EGG-BOOK” 


Tells HOW the Cornings, father and son, cleared last year $6.41 
per hen on 1953 laying pullets, or over $12,000 clear profit. 
Not theories, but FACTS; not air-castles, not expectations, but 
methods, tested and proved by experience. It tells how they 
found a market eager to get choice eggs at high prices. It 
tells how they learned how to meet that demand with an un- 
failing supply, in winter as in summer. It tells of their 
problems and failures, and how they overcame them and won 
SUCCESS. It gives photographic pictures of their plant, 


with working drawings of important buildings, etc. 


The Corning Egg-Book tells: 


The price paid for CORNING eggs throughout the year. 
The number of eggs sold each month throughout the year. 
How to get the most eggs when other people get none. 
When to hatch chicks that are to lay winter eggs. 

How to grow juicy: broilers in nine weeks. 

How to mix the feed that makes the most eggs. 

How to prevent the drafts that kill chickens. 

How to save 97 per cent. of the young chicks. 

How they make hens attend strictly to business. 

Why they raise only white-shelled sterile eggs. 

How to have May chicks laying eggs in October. 






Let us emphasize again, this is not 
a theoretical book on “how to do” any- (™ 
thing, but a record and statement of cold 
facts, showing exactly how, last year, the Z 
Cornings DID DO TH ESE THINGS, A Cornin ¢{ $6.41 Profit 
and made $12,000, and more, clear profit. wheaaee 
Figures, names, dates, photographs—the whole stor v. 


uly, 
y 





ABOUT THE FARM JOURNAL, = This unique farm magazine has long been known as the best farm paper for pou'trymen 


—that is, the one which possessed the most complete and valuable poultry department. 
In addition to this it is known throughout the country as the best general magazine for the rural or small town American home. It is bright, clever, 


clean, practical, honest, avoids long-winded essays on technical subjects. 


It smells of the soil, it is for everybody who lives in or near the country, 


or ever has, or ever expects to. It goes into the finest country residences in America, and even into great city houses, as well as into village homes 
and scattered farmhouses. It is 33 years old this winter and has more than 700,000 subscribers. IN A DOZEN WAYS IT WILL BE FOUND 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER. 





OFFER AND COUPON No. 1 
FARM JOURNAL, 1099 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the enclosed 50 cents, send a copy of................. eee eee 
(MARK WHICH BOOK) 
and Farm Journal for 2 full years to 
NS a ig Pah ee GUS EU ole iw galeria a Wie (ERE AES, SER ee 
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OFFER AND COUPON No. 2 


FARM JOURNAL, 1099 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the enclosed $1.00, send “Poultry Secrets” and “Corning Egg- 
Book,” also Farm Journal 4 full years to 
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Lumber and Building Material © 


AT A SAVING OF FROM 30 TO 50 PER CENT. 


THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO’S. Wonderful Offer on Brand New 
Lumber and Building Material---Plumbing---Heating Apparatus---Paint, etc. 


inet aa 











$550. 


Buys the Material needed te 
Build this House. 


$650. 


Buys the Material needed to 
Build this House. 


$798. 


Buys the Material needed to 
Build this House. 


$420. 


Buys the Material needed to 
Build this House. 


$725, 


Buys the Material needed to 
Build this House. 


House No. 122. on 


This neat and comfortable cot- 
tage has six rooms within space House No, 130. 


House No. 117. 


Here is a bungalow intended 
for a wide city or suburban lof. 


House No. 6. House No. 139. 


of 24 ftby 24 ft., andis very 
little higher than a_ one-story 
house. On the second floor are 
two fair sized rooms with ample 
space for closets or store rooms. 
The first floor has large living 

two rooms and a2 


This house, the most popular de- 
sign ever built. Size 25 ft. 10 in. 
by 29ft.6in. Pleases a large 
number and can be_ economic- 
ally constructed. Has eight 
rooms, with bath, pantry, vesti- 
bule entrance and large hall 


House design No. 6 is known 
pect throughout the U. 8. 

he most ay aoe 3 design ever 
Placed on the market, ontains 
reception hall, parlor, dining 
room, kitchen, pantry on first 
floor; 3 bed rooms and bath on 


The design shown herewith fs a 
modern house .of liberal dimen- 
sions and extremely handsome 
effect. Size 29 feet wide by 33 
feet 6 inches deep, exClusive of 
porch, and hasevery convenience 


Size 39 feet 6in. by 27 feet deep. 
Living room, dining room, kit- 
chen, pantry, 3 bed rooms and 
bathroom on one floor. Rooms 
essy of access. For a summer 
suburban home this class of 
house offers many advantages. 


room, 
large kitchen. A cozy §home. connecting with kitchen, 








the second floor. 











PRICES FOR COMPLETE 
PLUMBING OUTFITS. 

We furnish complete plumbing 
for any of the above houses 
including Bath Tub, Closet, Lave 
atory and Kitchen Sink, and all 
material necessary for ‘“‘roughing 
in’ work, so as to complete the 
whole job to the ground line. 
All material “A” grade, brand 
mew and guarant for $92.50 


PAINT FOR THESE HOUSES. 


Double coat inside and outside, 
except floor and roof paint. 
No. 122. $17.93 No. 6. $26.54 
No. 130. 26.84 No.139 27.54 

No. 11 : 19.70 


Bathroom Outfits. 


Strictly new and as 

as anyone sells. 

e. have everything 

needed in Plumbing 

Material. Our prices 

mean 8 saving to you of 

/ 30 to 60 per cent. We 

Y can easily prove it if 

you will give us 8 

chance. Here is an il- 

lustration of a Bath- 

: —_ Outae Hy ——— 

Price of this Outfit is $3750. ing at $37. our 

Plumber would ask you about $60.00 for this same outfit. It’s 

only one of ten other complete outfits that we are offering 

from $25.00 to . Our catalog describes them in detail. 

You need the book if you want to keep) on up-to-date 
business methods. Get our prices on Pipe and Fittings. 





of a strictly up-to-date home. 
PRICES FOR COMPLETE I 
ICES FOR COMPLE Hot Water Heating Plants. 


We will furnish a complete 
Heating Plant guaranteed first heating ‘outfits ‘et elf thes at ae 


class and brand new, for these proposition y 
houses as follows: pated qeoemoneens, el tg ay ond de- 
t) 

Prices for Het Water| Prices for Steam thechanio handy with the tuse of tools cass 
Heating Plants. Plants. easily install it. You can’t ¥° 

No 122. $125.00|/No. 122. $128.84 wrong when you dea! with us. We 

No. 130. 222.63|No. 130; 196.84 iS k of every sale. You 
0} le 

No, 139. 


No. 817. 





We can quote radiators a 


rf ~\"\ 
Gives 
i rs separately. Whether you buy 








ia heate' 
from us or not it is a valuable book for you to own, 





$550.00 


OUR “STAR BARN 
DESIGN” SHOWS 


A modern cattle and 
horse barn which we be- 
lieve will meet the ree 
quirements of many fare 
mers who make a business 
of raising stock on @& 
Moderate scale. 

puliding is of the balloon 
type of construction as 
shown more fully by our 
Blue Print Plans. The 
hay mow extends to the 


| 


Ks 
a, 
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OTHER FEATURES 
OF OUR “STAR 
BARN DESIGN.” 


We particularly call 
attention to the niseape 


There*isno part of t 
structure that is not am 
ly lighted, and the win- 
ows together with the 
ventilation in the roof 
= furnishes an ample supply 
of fresh air to every 











of the building. 





ground floor and also 





size of this barn as 








above the grain rooms 











stated is 53 feet wide by 





on each end of the barn. 
Cattle stalls are arranged 


80 feet long, 8 feet to the 




















eaves, 24 feet to the comb 





on one side of the hay 
mow, while the horse 
stalls are arranged on the 
other side, 


Price, without stable mae 





We carry in stock over 20, 


SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR ESTIMATE 


,000 feet of brand new lumber and can furnish mill work of all kinds. 


Also Structural Iron and Metal and Ready Roofing. 





Our Free “Book of Plans”. 


$2.00 Buys complete set of Blue Prints 


That’s the price for the plans for any of the buildings 
an this advertisement. We send you a set of plans of 
any of the houses described above including the neces- 
sary specifications and alist of material, transportation 
charges prepaid for thesum of $2.00. deposit. At this 
- we will furnish the blue prints and plans includin 

st of material for the designsillustrated and describe 
above. This $2.00 that we require is only a deposit or 
rantee of good faith. Our proposition is as follows: 
is after you receive these blue prints specifications and 
list of material and decide to place an order with us for 
the complete bill of material, we will credit you with the 
$2.00 received, so that no charge whatever is made for the 
blue prints. if you decide to return the plans, specifica= 
tions and list of material inside of twenty days, we will re- 

fund $1.50, thereby making the total cost only 50 cents, 


Water Supply Outfits. 


Modern Air Pressure Water Supply systems at prices rang- 


ing from $48.00 to $200.00. ‘They arestrictly new, first 
class and complete in every detail. It makes no difference 
whether you live in the country, you can enjoy every 
city comfort at little expense. Why not investigate this? 
We areready tofurnish you with all the facts free of 
charge. All material fully guaranteed. We also have 
a complete stock of Pipe, Valves and fittings at 40 td 
60 per cent saving. Gasoline engines at low prices. 


$ 00 BUYS A 2 H. P. GASOLINE ENGINE. We 
are Offering the finest 2 H.P. engine 

°=— ever produced at a price lower than you 

can possibly secure it for elsewhere. It is_ strictly first 


Class and brand new and covered by a binding guarantee. 








This undoubtedly, is the handsomest Book of Designe 
ever produced. Itis a practical work of art produced by 
the best architects» We give it away without obligation 
of any kind to any one who intends to build now, or hag 
any future prospects of building a home ora barn. It 
contains reproductions of photos and is true to life in 
every way. It explain in detail Our Wonde Buildi: 
Offer whereby we pro’ to sell at a given price the 
complete bill of material needed to construct houses, cot- 
tages, bungalows, barnsetc. _We want every reader of 

this paper who values such a book to write us for a copy. 
We are leaders in our methods, and our complete build 
proposition is the most enterprising building offer ever 
presented to the public. You fill in the coupon shown 
elsewhere in this advertisement and we will send this 
“Book of Plans” without any obligati on your part. 








Our Mammoth Free Catalog. 


Greatest Price Maker ever Produced. _ A book of 

: profusely illustrated. A demonstration of what 
House ing Co. stands for as a bargain 

== center. It’s such a book as every buyer 

of merchandise must have in his or 
her possession. It will save you money 
every day you buy goods. It’s a pace 
maker in the bargain world. It shows 
what vast lines of merchandise are 
secured by us at Sheriffs’, eivers” 
Manufacturers’ Sales. It costs $1.00 

to produce each one of these catalogs, 
We send it to you abeolutely without 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago. 


I saw your ad. in Green’s Fruit Grower. 69 
Send me free of all cost your “Free Book of Plans” and 
your large General Catalog. Iam interested especially in 


$5,000 FOR A NAME. 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. was organized in 1893 for 
the purpose of dismantling the World's Fair of Chicago, since 
which time we have purchased all the leading Expositions. 

At the present time our business ists in the purch 
Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and Manufacturers’ Sales of immense stocks 
of general merchandise and supplies. 

ye have spent millions acquainting the public with our 
wonderfu. institution and with our vast quantities of new mer- 
chandise. Our greatest difficulty has been to impress the fact 
foes our wage Rot (ey nor anything but abe 

4 igh-grade 8, ju © same as you wou are. n 

charge of any kind, and without any mercantile house. — Our name misleads the public into the belie# 
a Pema ale contains a descri — that the goods, =e offer for sale are not na Ga cal 
ast stock of Furniture, ice Fix- we could discover a name enough an CO) 
ete. Fillin the coupon shown elsewhere in this bo compart, Ghene Sate impusasions, We Soaks willingly pay 


tures, < eum of $3, $ 
merchandise in- ‘ 
advertisement and tell us what lines of merchand tonal Manager's Office, Dept. No. A 23 


"t wish drop tal card, terest you most and we will furnish you with addi! Business 
If you don't wish to tert ad and what items interest you, (jj information concerning the material you need. _ CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., CHICAGO 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, 35th and IRON STREETS, CHICAGO. 
READ WHAT THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO.’S CUSTOMERS SAY 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Tl. , F ————n, Ia, Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. . Pa. 
Gentlemen : I now have my barn built and am very much pleased, in fact, I received better lumber from Gentlemen: Having received all of my lumber in first-class condition and highly pleased, we have had 4 
you than I could get at our home yards, besides you saved me just $310.00 on my barn bill. I intend to build great many people view it and they are all highly pleased and our carpenter says he is going to buy from you 
a house in the spring and you certainly will receive my order. Some of my neighbors have looked at my on all his contracts hereafter. Yours, (Signed) CLARENCE L. EVANS. 
barn and they were very much impressed. I am sure you will receive lots of orders from this county. If you Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, III 
ar é y nents, ‘ : : a ein , 0. 
wish to use this as 2 testimonial, you have my consent. Yours for future business, (Signed) D. P. EASTMA shy Dear Sirs : I saved about $150.00 by buying my lumber from you, not only that, but you sent mea nice 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, pile —_——_,, Minn. lot of clean lumber in every way and I’m more than pleased. The grain in the inside is certainly grand. 
Gentlemen : Your car of lumber received a month ago and the lumber was better than I expected. Neigh- I have to come again as they want to charge me 6 and 7 cents for 34-inch black pipe. One party thought 
bors said that this lumber was better than we buy here in town. st and said he would treat me right and wanted g cents. Yours truly, 
Yours truly, (Signed) THEODORE KROENING. (Signed) FRANK RIEDZ. 











P. O. Box ; 














